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Move to Coitrol | 
Railroads Based 
On Holden Plan 


Proposed Unification of the 
Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific Shown in Line 

With Four-System 
Suggestion. 


Treatment Advocated 
For Western Lines 


Testimony of President of the 
Burlington Quoted from 
Records of I. C. C. on 


Consolidations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s record of the hearings on its 
Tentative Plan, No. 12964, for the con- 
solidation of the railroads of the United 
States into a limited number of systems, 
discloses that the recent application of 
the Gredt Northern Pacific Railway for 
authority for a unification of control of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railways would carry out in part, if 
approved, a plan for the grouping of the 
Western railways into four great sys- 
tems, suggested to the Commission by 
Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Similarly, 
the record shows, some of the plans pro- 
posed to the Commission by Eastern rail- 
ways are in the direction of carrying out 
a “four-system” plan for the Eastern 
territory proposed to the Commission by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- \ 
tral and New York, Chicago & St. Louis | 
railways. 

Four-System Grouping Urged. 

Mr. Holden’s suggestion for a four- 
system grouping of the Western lines 
contemplated, the record shows, sys- 
tems of 30,000 to 35,000 miles each, a 
property’ investment of _approximately 
92, 000,000,000 each, and access for each 
jto the Great Lakes, Gulf of Mexico, and 
» the Pacific coast, as an alternative to the 
Commission’s Tentative Plan for a 
grouping of the Western roads into 
seven systems. 

Testifying at the hearing on March 
1, 1923, Mr. Holden urged the Commis- } 
sion to group together, as a preliminary 
step toward consolidation, the lines of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which the first two control by stock 
ownership, and the Colorado and South- 
ern System which is controlled by the 
Burlington. 

Other Systems Outlined. 

He also proposed the inclusion in that 
system of the Chicago Great Western, 
Green Bay & Western, Kansas City 
Southern, Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
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Half of Auto Sales 
Are for Replacement 


United States Leads World, in 
Which Ratio Is Two in Five 
Cars Distributed. 


It is estimated by the Assistant Chief, 
Irving H. Taylor, of the automotive divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, that 
nearly 50 per cent of the automobiles 
sold in the United States are for re- 
placment of old cars. 

In other words, one out of every two 
cars produced replaces a discarded car. 
For the world, Mr. Taylor’s estimate is 
two out of every five. 

OWPollowing is the full text of a report 
he has just prepared: 

Two out of every five cars, or almost 
40 per cent of world production, were 
used to replace old automobiles in 1926. 

40 Per Cent Replacement. 

World production in 1923 approxi- 
mated 5,091,474 automobiles, including 
passenger cars, buses, and trucks; how- 
ever, the number of vehicles in use 
increased only 3,061,018, therefore 2,- 
030,456 cars, or 40 per cent of world 
production, replaced cars worn out or re- 
tired from service during 1925. 

Sales of automobiles in the United 
States for replacement totaled 1,850,838, 
or 47 per cent’ of the consumption in 
1926. Nearly every other automobile sold 
in the United States replaced one dis- 
carded. 

. Replacements in Canada \in 1926 ac- 
counted for over one-&fth of the total 
sales or about 21 per cent, less than 
half that of the United State3! The total 
replacement sales were 30,285, while the 
increase in registration of automobiles 
was 112,956 units. 
Argentina Relatively Low. 

In Argentina, a newer and more 
rapidly expanding automobile market, 
the percentage of replacements was 
very low—less than 3 per cent of the 
previous year’s registration. 

The percentage of replacement for 
Australia was about 31. Replacements 
numbered 33,747 out of the estimated 

¥ 1926 consumption of 108,186 cars. 
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Conference Favored 


On Control of Floods 


Resolutions recently adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, calling on ‘the 
President to call a conference for 
formulating a comprehensive plan 
for navigation and flood control 
and to urge the President and Con- 
gress to undertake and speedily 
conclude effective measures for 
permanent flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi and all its tributaries have 
been received by Senator Edwards 
(Dem.), of New Jersey. 

He has replied to the Secretary 
of the Passaic organization, George 
S. Aldous, that “there is still time 
to carry out the sentiments of the 
recent Chicago conference on flood 
control and have readily available 
for Congress all technical and engi- 
neering data which may help in 
drafting a flood relief bill which 
will permanently remedy or take 
care of any future emergency such 
as the Mississippi flood.” 


League of Nations 
Urged to Promote 
Reform of Customs 


— 
Effectiveness for Proposals 
of Economic Conference 
Advocated by German 
Foreign Minister. 
To stop increase in tariffs was em- 
phasized as the principal task to be ac- 
complished in the interest of world trade 


expansion, by the German Foreign Min- 
ister, Gustav Stresemann, in submitting 


the report on the results of the. World | 


Economic Conference to the Council of 
the League of Nations. The text of 


the submission has just been received | 


by the Department of State. 


The achievements of the conference | 


were declared by Dr. Stresemann to 
have been “ of the highest importance,” 
because a large number of “eminent 
experts, drawn from all countries of 
the world, have condensed in unanimous 
resolutions the results both of their 
studies and of their 
ence, indicating at the same time the 
different paths which might lead to an 
improvement of prevailing condiifons.” 
Program Is Suggested. 

The means outlined by Dr. 
were for simplification and unification 
of the mechanism of tariffs, in striving 


for greater stability in customs duties, | 
in the introduction of improved methods | 


of treaty-making, and, finally, in the 
gradual reduction of tariff burdens. 
At the conclusion of Dr. Stresemann’s 


statement, the Council adopted the fol- 


lowing resolutions: 


, : | 
“The Council takes note of the report 


of the World Economic Conference; 

“(I) Tenders its most cordial thanks 
to the President, M. Theunis, to all mem- 
bers and experts present at the Confer- 
ence as well as to all organizations and 
individuals who have assisted in its prep- 
aration; 

“(2) Considers that the Conference 
fully carried out its task of setting forth 
the principles and recommendations best 
fitted to contribute to an improvement 
of the economic situation of the world 
and in particular to that of Europe, thus 
contributing at the same time to the 
strengthening of peaceful relations 
among nations; 

“(3) Commends this valuable Report 
and these recommendations to the fa- 
vorable consideration of all 
ments; - 
Resolutions to Be Studied. 

Reserves for examination at its 
the changes that might 


govern- 


(4) 


next session 
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practical experi- | 


Strese- | 
mann for breaking down tariff barriers | 
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Funds: Required 
For Reclamation 
Project Survey 


Federal Appropriation Urged 
By Dr. Mead to Finish 
Preliminary Work in 
Columbia River Basin. 


Data Being Collected 
| On Land Ownership 


Director of Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Explains Many and 
Varied Problems Are 
Involved. 


Additional appropriations by Congress 
to cover the expenses necessary for com- 
| pleting the preliminary surveys for the 
Columbia River Basin reclamation proj- 
ect were suggested in a statement issued 
by the Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. 
Elwood Mead, and made public on July 
16. This, like the Boulder Canyon proj- 
ect, it is explained, it one that cannot be 
financed out of reclamation income. The 
Columbia Basin project was described as 
the “largest and costliest enterprise of 
its kind in the world.” 


arranging for the financing of the 
Boulder Canyoft dam, Dr. Mead said, be- 
cause the largest irrigation project in 
the United States at the present time 
would purchase water, and because there 
would be more than a half million horse- 
| power for sale, the Columbia Basin sup- 
porters would have to prove the possi- 
bility and feasibility of depending mainly 
on the creation of a profitable agricul- 
tural enterprise. 





Advocates Commended. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
All who have watched the operations 
| of the Columbia Basin League have a 
| profound respect for the intelligence, per- 
sistence, patience, and tact with which 
it has advocated this development of the 
resources of the Northwest. It is en- 
titled to, and is receiving, the sympa- 
| thetic cooperation of the friends of recla- 
mation. It has been a helpful influence 
| in the cooperative work carried out by 
the State and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

The Washington congressional delega- 
tion has been equally efficient. Without 
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World Sk Shipbuilding 


Shown on Increase 
United States Falls from Fourth 
to Fifth Place in Point 
of Production. 





There was a sharp increase in world 
shipbuilding during the quarter ended 
June 30, according to the records of re- 
turn from all maritime countries, con- 
tained in Lloyd’s Register. Calling at- 
tention to this in a statement issued July 
16, the Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce points out that 
the United States has fallen from fourth 
to fifth place in shipbuilding, with Eng- 
| land and Iveland, Germany, Italy and 
Holland outranking it during that period. 
The statement in full text follows: 

With nearly 300,000 gross tons more 
of merchant vessels under construction 
throughout the world now than at the 
end of March, and with over 900,000 tons 





more than at the beginning of this year, 





Photoengravers ‘Advised to Make Use 
Of Federal Research in Solving Problems 


Coperation of Electrotypers 


With Bureau of Standards 


Declared to Have Been of Great Benefit to Industry. 


The story of one industry’s coopera- 


tion with the Bureau of Standards in re- 
search has just been related to the Amer- 
ican of Photoengravers at 
Washington by J. H. Winkler, a research 
associate at the Bureau. 

He told of the research fellowship of 
the International Association of Electro- 
typers at the Bureau. He advised mem- 
bers of the organization to keep in mind 
two things: (1) that photoengravers, as 
the larger industry, if they decide “to 
investigate their processes,” may expect 
greater progress than the electrotypers; 
and (2) that men in both those fields 
keep themselves informed as to the tech- 
nical advance in the allied industry so 
as to understand each other’s problems. 

The full text of Mr. Winkler’s remarks 
follows: d 

The cooperative research of the Bureau 
of Standards and the International As- 
sociation of Electrotypers is an excellent 
example of how the scope of an investi- 
gation that was started at the request 
of another Government department, in 
connection with their particular prob- 


Association 


lems, may be widened so as to apply to 
the entire industiy ocncerned. 

In 1913 the Government Printing Of- 
fice were having trouble with their cop- 
per electrotyping solutions, and applied 


to the Bureau of Standards for aid. At | 


that time there was no one at the Bu- 
reau that had any exact knowledge of 
electrotyping technique or problems. The 
Bureau, however, sent Dr. Blum, a chem- 
ist, and Dr. Wolff, an electrical expert, 
to look over the foundry and try to lo- 
cate the trouble. The first obvious thing 
to do was to analyze the solutions. They 
were found to differ very markedly from 
the composition that they were supposed 
to have. The necessary adjustments 
were made to the solutions, and the trou- 
ble disappeared. 

Recognizing the need for further in- 
formation on electrotyping, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office then cooperated 
with the Bureau of Standards in a pre- 
liminary investigation of this subject. 
During the ensuing year, following a 
visit to the Roygl Electrotype Company 
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While there would be no difficulty in i 
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| Amusements Cost 
Parisians: $19,500.000 | 


Expenditures in 1926 Show In- 
crease Over Figure for 
Preceding Year. 


Approximately $19,500,000 was spent 


on’ various amusements in Paris during | Twelve Contestants 


1926, according to a report received in | 
the Department of Commerce from the | 


Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty. 
The report in full text follows! 
Parisians are estimated to have spent 


nearly half a billion francs for enter- | 


This was an increase 
of nearly 90,000,000 francs over 1925, 
comparative figures being 497,347,000 
francs for 1926 and 402,234,000 for 1925. 
(The franc at current echange is $.0391.) 

Motion picture receipts topped all 
other entertainments, having gained 28,- 


tainment in 1926, 


francs. Non-subsidized theaters 
not far behind with a gain of 29,340,494 
to 148,801,524 francs for the 1926 total. 

Circus, skating rinks and museums 
were the only entertainments in Paris to 
show a loss for 1926. 

From the above gross figures State 
and poor taxes were collected. Detailed 
figures in this respect are not published, 
but it is said that entertainment estab- 
lishments paid about 47,500,000 frances as 
State tax and 42,500,000 for poor tax 
during 1926, a total of approximately 
90,000,000 francs. 


Mexican Treasury 
Seeks to Fix Silver 


were | 


At Parity With Gold. 


Proposes to Demonetize 

| Much of Less Valuable 

| Coinage and Stabilize 
Peso Exchange. 

| Establishment of a  5,000,000-peso 

Laan with which to stabilize Mexican 


peso exchange by demonetizing much of 
the silver and selling it for gold, in 


531,185 franes over 1925 to 146,994,959 | 
{ 


| West, Florida, 


; Ohio, to Louisville, Ky., 


| Ohio, via Schenectady, Syracuse, 


| Galveston, Texas, 


Bids Are ‘Opened | 


For Operation of 
Five Air Routes 


Submit 
Offers Carrying 
Mails Under Private 


for 


Contract. 


Key West to Havana, 


401, Cents Per Pound | 


| Provision Made for Extension 


of Service From San Antonio 
Into Mexico When 
Practicable. 


Bids for operation of five new 


} 
con- 


tract air mail routes in various sections 
of the-country were opened, July 16, in | 
the office of the Second Assistant Post- | 


master General, W. Irving Glover. 
Twelv@ bidders contested for carrying 
the mails over the proposed routes. 


The first of the proposed new routes | 


N. Y., to Cleveland, 


Roches- 


runs from Albany, 


ter and Buffalo. 

The second route runs from Dallas to 
via, Houston. 
The third route runs from Dallas to 


; San Antonio, via Waco and Austin, with | 
route may be ex- | 


a proviso that this 
tended to Laredo whenever the Mexican 
Government makes arrangements for air 
mail service from that country 
United States. 
Key West to Havana. 
The fourth route extends from 
to Havana, Cuba. 
The fifth route runs from Cleveland, 
via Akron, Co- 


| lumbus, Dayton, and Cincinnati. 


| pound. 


order to maintain silver coins at partiy | 


with gold, 
ident Calles, aecording-to a report just 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the acting Commercal At- 
tache at Mexico City, George Wythe. 


The Mexican Treasury proposes to 
carry out this plan in cooperation with 
the Bank of Mexico, the report states. 
The full text of the report follows: 

President Calles is considering a pro- 


ment to set 


a parity with gold, it is reported in 
Mexico City. Its central idea is to re- 
tire an equal amount of silver coins 
which will be melted down and sold as 
bar silver. 

As the metal value in gold of Mexi- 
can silver coins is approximately less 
than 50 per cent of the face value, the 


fluctuates 
time, depending on general conditions 
and the existing stocks of silver and 
gold coins in circulation. 

The fund of 5,000,000 pesos would 
be used to retire an equal amount of 
silver coins. In carrying out this plan 


in cooperation with the Bank of 
ico. The silver, demonetized and melted 
down, would be sold for gold. The gold, 
in turn, would be used to purchase ad- 
ditional sums of 
would be demonetized, 
of silver money was reduced 
necessities of commerce. 

It is proposed to make-up the 5,000,- 
000-peso fund by withdrawing 2.000,- 
000 pesos from the irrigation fund, 1,- 
000,000 from the highway fund, 1,000,- 
000 from savings of the Treasury De- 
partment, and 1,000,000 from payments 
of the Federal Government of the Bank 
of Mexico. 
fund also would be available to regulate 
peso exchange and maintain the gold 
standard. 


to the 


ET 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 

in this issue will 

be found on the 

Back Page. 1 

The News Sum- 

mary isclassified 

by Topics every 

day for the con- 

venience of the | 

reader. | 
pgp | 





Turn to Back Pa ge 


is being considered by Pres- | 


On the Albany to Cleveland route the 
bids varied from $1.11 to $2.47 per 
On the Cleveland to Louisville 
route the bids varied from $1.22 


per pound. The bids for the Dallas to 


Galveston service ranged from $2.89 to | 
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'Palestine Mandate 


The value of the peso is about $.463585. | 


posal of the Mexican Treasury Depart- , 
aside a fund of 5,000,000 | 
pesos with which to stabilize peso ex- | 
change and to maintain silver coins on | 


Involves Erection of Jewish Na- 
tional Home and Respect 
of Rights. 


An investigation into the British ad- 


ministration of the Palestine and Trans- | 


Jordan mandates during the past year 


| has been undertaken by the Permanent 


Mandates Commission of the League of 


| Nations, according to word just received 


| ferentiate between 


value of the coins in relation to gold | 
considerably from time to | 


by the Department 
Geneva, 


of State from 
The British, it is reported, dif- 
the two mandates, 
holding that the requirements for a Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine do not 
apply to the Trans-Jordan area, and 
therefore a policy for the latter has been 


; adopted which is similar to that applied 
| in Iraq. 


silver which likewise | 
until the stock | 


The full text of the report follows: 
The Permanent Mandates Commission 


| began on Tuesday its examination of the 
the Treasury Department would work | 


Mex- | administration 


report of the British Government on the 
of Palestine and _ the 
Trans-Jordan in 1926. 

The Government of the Mandatory 
Power had nominated as its specially 
accredited representative to take part 


| in the discussion of this report, Sir John 


Shuckburgh, assistant to the 


was assisted by Mr. Mills, 
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to $2.23 ! 


Assistant to | 


to the | 


Key 
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Bones Are F a. 
Of Extinct Animals 


Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assist- 
any. Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has recently re- 
turned from an expedition in Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, -an- 
nounced July 17 that on LaSelle 
mountain, a point not previously 
visited by zoologists, he found bones 
of several extinct kinds of small 
animals. 

“The age of the bones is prob- 
lematical,” said Dr. Wetmore. “A 
hundred years is a low estimate 
and they may be a great deal older. 
Possibly they were brought into the 
sink hole by an owl which had its 
nest there. This is the second find 
of this sort on the island.” 

Dr. Wetmore’s major purpose was 
to survey the bird life of the island 
and to round out the already large 
collection made for the Smithson- 
ian by Dr. W. L. Abbott, in prepa- 
ration for a monograph which he 
and Mr. B. H. Swales are to write. 
In addition to a new species of 
thrush, he brought back reptiles, 
mollusks, and miscellaneous inverte- 
brates new to science. 


Middle West Shows 


Interest to Develop 
Commercial Aviation 


Mr. McCracken, on Return- 
ing From Trip, Says States 
and Cities Are Furthering 


‘ Traffie by Air. 


A highly stimulated interest in com- 
mercial aviation is manifest in the Mid- 
the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. 
McCracken, Jr., stated orally July 15, 
following his return from a trip to Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, Detroit and Chicago. 
Everywhere, said Secretary McCracken, 
interest in commercial flying was high 
with business and transportation men 
turning more and more to this means 
of communication. 

The flight of Colonel Lindbergh. and 
the other ocean crossings by air un- 
doubtedly had the effect of bringing the 


| airplane to the fore as a swift and sure 
| mode of 


Being Investigated | 


travel, said Mr. McCracken. 
He added that he believed Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s speaking tour throughout all 
States of the United States, beginning 
next week, would undoubtedly maintain 
the high interest in aviation. 


Will Urge Aviation Development. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s trip, he said, is 


| wholly free from any commercial aspect, 


| 


| 
| 


| except for the fact that he will speak 
in behalf of the development of civil ; 


aviation, or the use of planes for pas- 
senger, freight and mail traffic. His 
tour of the 48 States is to be under the 


| joint auspices of the Guggenheim Fund 


for the Promotion of Aeronautics and 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Secretary McCracken attended a meet- 
ing of the Ohio Bar Association which 
was held at Cedar Point. He Spoke 
there on pioneering in the law of the 
air and on some of the international 


| phases of aeronautics, taking up the lat- 


| ter theme, he said, 


because a delegation 
of the Mexican bar was also in attend- 
ance. 

In Cleveland, 


Secretary McCracken 


| conferred with David Ingalls, chairman 


of a special committee of the Ohio Legis- 


| lature, designated before its adjournment, 


Under | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 


| 


to investigate and recommend legislation 
for the promotion of aviation in the 
State through the development of air- 
ports and the licensing of eraft and 
otherwise. 

Ohio’s Legislature, is 


however, not 
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| Total of 19, A92 M dae of ass tc. 
During 1926 by State Highway Systems 


Part of the 5,000,000-peso | 


Bureau of Public Roads Says This Includes 5,828 Miles 
of Resurfacing; | 66 Per Cent Improved, 


Total mileage of roads surfaced by the 
various States 1926 totalled 19,492 
which 15,664 miles were former 
earth roads and 5,828 miles old surfaces 
rebuilt, the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, says in a state- 


in 
miles, of 


miles was laid over former earth roads 
and 5,828 miles represented a rebuilding 


; of old surfaces. 


| ment just compiled from reports of the } 


| structed by 


various State highway departments. 

The combined State highway systems 
embrace 287,928 miles, of which 163,059 
miles is surfxced and 28,456 gradea and 
drained according to engineering stand- 
ards. 

The full text of the statement regard- 
ing the progress of State road building 
in 1926 follows: 

More than 13,600 miles of ear th roads 
included in the State highway systems 
of the 48 States were surfaced by the 
several highway departments in 1926, ac- 
cording to information compiled from 
State reports by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The total length of surfaced roads con- 
State agencies during the 
year was 19,492 miles, of which 13,664 


! during the year; 


The reports show that the total mile- 
age of surfaced roads in the State high- 
Way systems increased by 18,205 miles 
but of this increase 
4,541 miles represents no actual work by 
the States, but consists merely of mile- 
age transferred from county to State 
jurisdiction, statistical changes resulting 
from resurveys, ete. 

The above figures refer to increases in 
surfaced mileage on the State highway 
systems only and do not include surfac- 
ing laid by the counties or other local 
governments. They do include, however, 
all work done with Federal aid. 

The statistical table issued by the Fed- 
eral bureau shows that the combined 
State systems embrace 287,928 miles and 
that of this mileage 163,009 miles is sur- 
faced and 28,456 miles is graded and 
drained according to engineering stand- 
ards. The State systems are now about 
66 per cent initially improved. The types 
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|||Poliey Outlined 


On Aleohol Sale 
In Drug Stores 


Prohibition Commissioner 
Says Medical Profession 
Is to Be Properly 
Treated. 


Leniency Advocated 
In Handling Permits 


Representatives of Druggists 
Urge Consideration of 
Problems of Pro- 


fession. 
ee eee 

The prohibition enforcement adminis- 
tration is seeking “to treat the doctors 
and druggists as their responsible pro- 
fessions entitle them to be treated,” ac- 
cording to the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. J. M. Doran, who said orally 
July 17 that he had hoped to cooperate 
with ‘the members of those groups that 
mutual help may result. 

In connection with this statement of 
policy, Dr. Doran said he told the probi- 
bition administrators when they were in 
conference here July 11 to July 14 that 
he frankly did not expect them ‘“‘to prac- 
tice medicine or pharmacy” and sug- 
gested that druggists be given an op- 
portunity, to explain apparent irregulari- 
ties before being required to defend their 
permits in revocation proceedings. 

“Those are my views,” said Dr. Doran, 
“and I do not care to add to them or 
subtract from them.” 

Among other speakers from trade or- 
ganizations which were invited to parti- 
cipate in the meeting for mutual help 
were Samuel C. Henry, the secretary, 
and E. C. Brokmeyer, the general coun- 
sel, for the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists. The former told the en- 
forcement conference that they should 
remember that « retail druggist can not 
have an eye single to alcohol among the 
7,000 or more items of his stock and 
urged them to give thought to actual 
service “by day and by night” which the 
druggist must render. 

“If prohibition administrators could 
picture the retail druggist as he actually 
is,” Mr. Henry told them, “they would 
not make the mistake of regarding every 
retail druggist as a potential ‘boot- 
legger.’” 

It was Mr. Brokmeyers’s view that 
the retail druggists had not sought the 
privilege of dispensing liquor. He de- 
clared that the business of selling liquor 
for medicinal purposes had been forced 
upon them over the protest of the as- 
sociation which represented them and 
that a majority of them throughout the 
United States were opposed to handling 
it at all. 

“If the Government makes the bur- 
den on the retail druggists too heavy,” 
said Mr. Brokmeyer, “retail druggists 
and other permittees will be encouraged 
to join the outlaw and unlicensed classes 
which have been allowed to escape.” 

Mr. Brokmeyer protested against the 
regulations holding drug store proprie- 
tors responsible for acts in violation of 
the law, dedlaring that this was in con- 
flict with the old established law of mas- 
ter and servant or principal and agent. 
He declared, further, that if the people 
of the country could trust the druggists 
with their lives in the compounding of 
medicines generally, prohibition officers 
should trust them in the matter of 
handling liquor as medicine. 


Parliamentary Union 
To Assemble in Paris 


Senators and Representatives in 


Congress Who Will Attend 
Are Announced. 


Methods for codification of interna- 
tional law, a technical plan for reduction 
of armaments, a European customs un- 
derstanding, the fight against drugs of 
addiction, and other subjects, are on the 
agenda of the 24th Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, at Paris, 
August 25-30. Approximately twenty 
delegates will represent the overseas 
Congress, Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, announced orally July 16, 
Every year members of the Senate and 
House, chosen from among its member- 
ship, attend the annual gathering in 
Europe. The last meeting was held in 
Geneva. 

Senators Thomas, Tyson (Dem.), of 
Tennessee; Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona; 
Barkley, (Dem.), of Kentucky; and Tyd- 
ings (Dem.), of Maryland, and Repree 
sentatives Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, 
Mass.; Burton (Rep.), of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.3 
Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair. 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Cochran (Rep.), of Mercer, Pa.j 
Roy G. Fitzgerald (Rep.), of Dayton, 
Ohio; Johnson (Dem.), of Anadarko, 
Oklahoma; Howard (Dem.), of Colume 
bus, Nebraska; Montague (Dem.), of 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
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By Dr. Stresemann 


Council Urged to Give Effect to 
Recommendations of Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
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prove desirable in the Economic Organi- 
tation of the League of Nations in view 
of the results of the Conference, and 
invites the Economic Committee in the 
meantime to meet in extraordinary ses- 
ston in order to begin at an early date 


.@ preparatory study of the resolutions 


of the Economic Conference with regard 
to Customs tariffs, and more particu- 
larly with regard to the unification of 
tariff nomenclature.” 

Present at the meeting of the Council 
when the report was received were: 
President, Sir Austin Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Empire; M. Vandervelde, Belgium; 
M. Villegas, Chile; M. Chao Hsin-Chu, 
China; M. Urrutia, Colombia; M. Benes, 
Czechoslovakia; M. Loucheur, France; 


Dr. Stresemann, Germany; M. Scialoja, 


Italy; Viscount Ishii, Japan; Jonkheer 
Beelaerts Van Blokland, the Nether- 
lands; M. Sokal, Poland; M. 
Comnene, Roumania; M. Yudice, 


Britain, Secretary-General. 


Effectiveness Proposed 
For Tariff Reductions 

The full text of Dr. Stresemann’s 
statement, as received by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows: 

The World Economic Conference, which 


was convened in pursuance of the As- | 


sembly’s decision of September 24, 1925, 


on the proposal of the French delega- | 


tion, held its meetings from May 4 to 
under the eyes of the statesmen, the 


92 
“v0 


economists, 


Committee and the Secretariat. The re- 
sults of the Conference are comprised 
in a Report which is already in the hands 
of the Council. 

It is a great privilege to me to bring 
officially io the attention of my 
leagues on the Council the results of 


one of the most remarkable and success- | 


ful Conferences ever convened by the 
League of Nations. 
given the task of setting forth in clear 


and unambiguous terms the nature of | 
the difficulties and evils of the present | 


- world economic situation, and of point- 


ing out the way in which these difficulties | 


could be removed or mitigated by inter- 
national cooperation, with due regard to 
the exigencies of national lifé. 


the highest importance. This is not be- 
cause they have revealed to Govern- 
ments or students of economics facts or 
remedies of which they were unaware, 
but because a large number of eminent 
experts, drawn from all countries of the 
world, have condensed in unanimous reso- 
lutions the results both of their studies 
and of their practical experience, indi- 
cating at the same time the different 


paths which might lead to an improve- | 


ment of prevailing conditions. 


It was natural that the attention of | 


the experts should first have been drawn | : 
is 


to the economic situation of Europe, 


which during and since the war has been | 


more severely tried than any other part 
of the globe; but they did not lose sight 
of the reaction of the difficult European 
situation on that of other continents and 


they gave close attention to a large se- | 
ries of general problems equally impor- | 


tant for all parts of the world. 

The resolutions of the Conference are 
mainly concerned with questions of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture. 

Commerce is. par excellence, a matter 
of international concern. It is at the 
same time largely influenced both by the 


independent action of States and by their | 


treaty relations with each other. It is 
not therefore surprising that the Con- 
ference gave the problems of interna- 
tional commerce the foremost place. 


those 
duties. 


Reform of Customs 
Urged by Conference 


The Conference declares that the time | 


has come to put an end to the increase 
in tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction. 

These are momentous words, involv- 
ing as they do a whole program of work 
which can only advance by progressive 
steps towards realization. The means 
to this end lie first of all in the sim- 
plification and unification of the mech- 


anism of tarffs, in striving for greater | 


duties, in the in- | Wy. i i 
al methode. or | NeW Radio Regulation 


in Customs 
of improved 


stability 


troduction methods of 


treaty-making, and, finally, in the grad- | 


ual reduction of tariff burdens. 

Three roads lead towards this goal: 
Indivdual action by 
to their tariffs; bilateral action through 
the conclusion of suitable commercial 
treaties; and, lastly, international con- 
certed action. The importance of inter- 
national cooperation in this field is 
strongly underlined by the Conference 
and it is just this part of the work which 
falls within the province of the League 
of Nations and its economic organs. 

In the sphere of industry, special em- 
phasis is laid on reduction of the cost 
of production by the study and appli- 
cation of the best methods of economic 
stabilization. The importance of inter- 
national industrial agreements for the 
promotion of general commercial inter- 
ests in certain industries 1s admitted, 
subject to conditions and safeguards 
which are clearly set forth. 

In regard to the requirements of ag- 
riculture, the Conference sees a possi- 
bility of effecting an improvement, par- 
ticularly by the use of better methods, 
the development of the cooperative sys- 


Petresco | 
Sal- | 
_vador, and Sir Eric Drummond, Great | 


the business men and the | 
... public of the world; the ground was first | 
. admirably prepared by the Preparatory | 





col- | 


The Conference was | 


In } 
this important field the Conference rec- | 
ognized in principle the necessity of lib- | 
erating international trade from all arti- | 
ficial barriers and obstacles, especially | 
which arise from high customs | 





States with regard | 
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tem and an improved organization of 
credit institutions. ; 

There seems no reason for me to dis- 
cuss the general report of the Confer- 
ence in greater detail, since all members 
of the Council are already familiar with 
the report itself. : 

In almost every one of its resolutions, 
whether they be concerned with’ com- 
merce, industry or agriculture, the Con- 


ference has made suggestions or recom- | 


mendations for further work to be un- 
dertaken by the League of Nations in 
promotion of the aims which the Con- 
ference has pursued. 4 

The Report in your hands will soon 
show you that the tasks which the Con- 
ference has bequeathed to the League of 
Nations are both numerous and varied. 
They will require continuous, methodi- 
cal and expert study for their accomplish- 
ment. The Council will therefore, at a 
suitable moment, have to consider the 


| advisability of modifying or supplement- 


ing its economic organization in order 
to adapt it to its new tasks. 


Discussion Proposed 


At September Session 
Yet I am inclined to think that 


day on a discussion of this important 
problem, and I would propose that we 


adjourn its discussion till the September | 


session. But. in the meantime, I hope 
that the Economic Committee and the 
Secretariat will get forward as far as 
possible with their task; they can, for 
example, at once begin to outline and 
prepare the future plan of action, espe- 


cially in connection with Customs tariffs. | 


Finally, I want to remind you that the 


| Diplomatic Conference convened for Oc- 


tober 17 in Geneva with the object of | 


drawing up a convention for the suppres- 
sion of important export prohibitions 
should, with the full support of the Gov- 


‘Keen Interest Shown 


ernments, be an important step in the | 


execution of the recommendations of the 
Conference. 

I should Kke to add a few remarks. 
the Council will remember, the Confer- 
ence consisted of nearly 200 members 


tions, Were appointed by Governments 
and represented every possible qualifica- 
tion, interest, and point of view. 


As | 


| 


| (with about as many experts) of 50 dif- | 
| ferent countries, who, with a few excep- 


Many of us must, I think, have feared, | 


when we decided to convene a large Con- 
ference so composed, that the complex 
and controversial character of the eco- 
nomic problems and the varied com posi- 


tion of the Conference might well make | 


it impossible to arrive at unanimous rec- 
ommendations which would have any real 
force and substance in them. Fortu- 
nately, the report which we have before 
us shows that any such danger, real 


_We have in this report recommenda- 
tions mot only unanimous but enthusias- 
tie; covering the most far-reaching prin- 
ciples and proposals on the central ques- 
tions 6f economic and commercial Policy. 
We owe this result not only, in my view, 
to the way in which the actual members 
of the Conference. conducted their work, 


but to the fact that they felt themselves | 
to be expressing a real and strong de- | 


mand from all parts of the world. 


real task to be accomplished. The Presi- 
dent, M. Theunis, I was glad to see, in 
concluding speech, reminded the 
them had assumed in voting for the rec- 
members of the Conference of the per- 


| sonal moral engagement which each of 


ommendations to do his utmost to secure 


that they were adopted and put into | 


practice. 

I am sure that we on this Council, 
at whose invitation the members of the 
Preparatory Committee worked for a 
year before the Conference bgan and at 


| Whose requests the Governments of the 
| world appointed the members of the Con- 


ference itself, will feel at least an 


In the opinion of observers in all | pra it was, has been successfully | 
countries, the achievements of the Con- | 2¥olded. 


ference in this direction have been of | 


| member 





equally strong moral engagement to do | 


everything in our power to see that 
these recommendations are embodied in 
the actuai economic and commercial 
policies of the Governments of the world, 
and particularly those which each of us 
directly represents on this Council. 

I have no doubt, too, that all who have 
taken part in the work of the Conference 
and its preparation will continue to give 
it the®r unabated support. 


| Resolutions Supported 
By International Bodies 
I am glad to know, for example, that | 


the International Chamber of Comm: 
is about to have its biennial Congres 
at Stockholm at which the problem of 
the best methods for carrying out the 
recommendations of the Conference will 
receive its closest attention. 

Finally, I beg to remind you that the 
heavy and difficult task which falls on 
the Economic Organization of the League 


Asked in South Africa 


In South Africa, where listeners must 


| accounts of the United States Shipping 
| Board, it has just been announced orally. 


| ognition to M. Theunis, the president of | 


ship and energy made it possible to bring | 
| a work of such extraordinary importance 
| to a conclusion 
| three weeks. 

it | 
would still be premature to embark to- | 





| international organizations which have 


| will probably help develop inter-Ameri- 
These recommendations are, however, | oe ™ ? 


| the beginning and not the end of the 
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Program Is Outlined 
For Customs Reform 


Committee to Hold Extraordi- 
nary Sessions for Study of 
Resolutions. 


as a result of this Conference Can only 
be successfully carried out if full support 
is given to this body by Governments 
and organizations and by all men of good | 
will. 

Before closing this erport, I feel it | 
to be both a duty and a pleasure to ex- 
press the thanks which are due from the 
Council to all the members of the World | 
Economic Conference for their able, in- 
dustrious and successful work. We owe 
an especial measure of thanks and rec- 


the conference, whose brilliant leader- | 


in the short space of 

We have also a debt of gratitude 
towards the industrial organizations of 
the various countries as well as to the } 


largely contributed to the preparatory 
work of the conference, in particular the 
International Labor Office, the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, and the | 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

The untirinng activity of the secreta- 
riat and, in particular, of the Economic 
Section, has certainly been a valuable 
asset in contributing towards the suc- 
cess of the conference. 


In Civil Aeronautics | 


Mr. McCracken Says States | 
and Cities of Middle West 
Developing Air Traffic. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

alone among the State legislative bodies 
which are taking up aviation from the | 
State point of view, according to Mr. 
McCracken. Pennsylvania has_ done 
likewise. In Ohio the hope fs to interest 
municipalities in the construction of air- 
ports for commercial planes. 

In Detroit, said Secretary McCracken, 
interest is especially high in aviation, 
and Detroit will undoubtedly soon have 
at least two municipal airports, one 
handy to the downtown section and an- | 
other farther out. Although Detroit is 
a center of avaition activties, particularly 
the construction of planes, its fields 
hitherto have been practically entirely in 
private hands. 

Secretary McCracken said he was par- 
ticulraly gratified at the interest shown | 
by manufacturers in the recent ap- 
pointment of James D. Summers, former 
of the First Army Pursuit 
Group, as Aeronautics Trade Commis- 
sioner ‘to. Central and South America 
with headquarters at Panama. This 


can air traffic as well as result in the | 
increased sales of American aircraft 
and parts to these countries, he said. 


War-Time Obligations 
Are Counterbalanced 


Claims of United States and 
Great Britain for Emer- 
gency Work Cancelled. 


Claims of the British government 
against the United States for wages 
paid crews on ten seized German vessels, 
and those of the United States against 
the British government arising out of | 
similar emergency work during the 
World War, have been stricken from the 





This action follows negotiations be- 


| tween the Department of State and the 


| 


British Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard. 
These claims, which aggregated between 
$600,000 and $1,000,000 on each side, are 
accordingly wiped out. 

Actual settlement of the claims was 
effected about a month ago through an 
arrangement with Ambassador Howard, 
vhoreby claims against the British gov- 

»-yent were cancelled, thus making it 
possible to wipe off the claims of each 
government without transfer of money. | 


Contracts Awarded 
For 20,0600 Headstones 


Contracts for furnishing 
mately 20,000 


graves of soldiers, killed in the Civil, 


approxi- 
headstones to mark 


| vate cemeteries throughout the United 


be licensed to receive radio programs, a | 


proposed amendment to the South Afri- 


| can Radio Act of 1926 would make it 


necessary to notify the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whenever a person not a licensed 
listener is sold a radio set, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Johannesburg, Floyd E. Sullivan. The 
report quotes the proposed amendment, 
as Placed before the House of Assembly 
by the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
as follows: 

“(2) Any person who sells, gives or in 
any manner whatever supplies any valve, 
loudspeaker or telephone receiver for 
radio to any person who is not a li- 
censed listener under this Act shall 
within seven days after such supply 
notify the Postmaster General thereof 
by written notice setting out the name 
and address of the person so supplied. 
Failure to comply with the provisions of 
this subsection shall constitute an of- 
fense, 


States, have been awarded by the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the Army to three 
marble works, the Department of War 
has just announced. These headstones 
will be furnished free by the Depart- 
ment upon application by relatives or 
friends of the dead soldiers, according to 
the statement. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army to 
the following named firms for furnish- 
ing headstones for the graves of sol- 
diers buried in private cemeteries 
throughout the United States: Lee 
Marble Works, Lee, Mass., 6,619 Civil 
and Spanish Wear designs; Vermont Mar- 
ble Company, Proctor, Vt., 4,000 Civil 
and Spanish War designs and 6,944 
World War designs; Georgia Marble 
Works, Tate, Ga., 1,750 World War de- 
signs. These headstones are to be fur- 
nished free by the War Department 
upon application for the same by rela- 
tives or friends of the deceased, 


| 
| 
Spanish and World wars buried in pri- | 
\ 


| in perfect condition. 


| some locations, 


Structure of Bones 


| And Teeth Hardened 
From Cod Liver Oil 


Beneficial Effects of Vitamin 
Is Explained by Public 
Health Service. 


Sun Baths Advocated 


Physical Well-Being Promoted 
by Absorption of Ultra- 
violet Rays. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of July 16 of @ radio lecture of the 
Public Health Service, discussing 
the value of cod Liver oil, ultraviolet 
rays in sunlight and Vitamine D in 
promoting proper bone structure 
and sound teeth. 

The full text procecds: 

Child specialists tell of cases of babies 
that are breast fed and given their 
orthodox “airings’’ and are apparently 
When X-rayed, 
however, the wrists sometimes show evi- 
dence of imperfect bone formation, 
which means rickets, Upon administer- 
ing cod-liver oil, the trouble disappears. 

The parents of all young babies 
should know of the value of cod-liver 
oil and sunshine, so that they may con- 
sult their physician, or a child special- 
ist, and be given detailed instructions in 
regard to the amount of cod-liver oil 
to use, and how to sun the baby. 

It is amazing how well a child toler- 
ates cod-liver oil. Some babies, when 
offered orange juice, barley water, and 
cod-liver oil, will reject all except the 


| oil. 


So do not sympathize with the baby 
too much and take it for gramted that it 
won’t like the oil because you don’t. You 
wouldn’t like mother’s milk either! 

And now, how about the ultra-violet 
rays? Ultra-violet rays are too power- 
ful to be used without care. 

One must not expose the uncovered 
head of the child to direct sunlight, espe- 
cially in the summer. And while the 
browning of the skin is a sign that the 
healing work is going on, it must not be 
burned. 

Method for Taking Sun Baths. 


One good method is to bare the feet 
only, the first day for five minutes; the 
next day give the feet five minutes and 
then uncover the legs and give five min- 
utes more. So on each day, that part of 


| the body not exposed before gets a short 


initiation to the rays of the sun, which is 


gradually increased, five minutes a day. | 


The whole body may soon have a sun- 
bath in outdoors, where the direct sun- 
light falls upon the body without passing 
through window glass which screens out 
the ultra-violet rays. 

From 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. is* the best 
time of day, except in July and August, 
when 9 to 10 and 3 to 4 may be better in 
where the sun is very 
hot. 

Many mothers will ask: ““How many 
days will there be when you can sun a 
baby without any covering and not have 
it take cold? It can’t be done.” And in 
some seasons and some localities it can’t; 
in others, if begun gradually, it can. 

The. scientist has another practical 
suggestion to offer. Quartz glass, known 
to transmit all of the ultra-violet rays 


of the sun, is far too costly at 50 cents | 


@ square inch for windows. Each one 
would cost hundreds of dollars at this 
raie. 

There are several special types of 
glass now which can transmit these de- 
sirable, invisible, ultra-violet rays. Sueh 
glasses may be cheap enough, ulti- 


mately, to warrant its use for windows, | . 
| published. 


especially if there is a public demand 
for them! 

Think what it would mean to have 
such windows in nurseries, sunparlors, 
porches, or homes, hospitals, and sani- 
tariums. 
in his “birthday suit,” and still be pro- 
tected from the cold. 

Sunshine Variable In Ultraviolet Rays. 

But old Sol cannot be depended upon 
to deliver the ultra-violet 
and surely, day by day, and hour by 
hour. Far from it. 

And so to get a constant supply of 
ultra-violet rays scientific apparatus is 
being made to develop these rays. Such 
appliances, however, are to be used only 
by trained physicians or nurses, or at- 
tendants working under the supervision 
of physicians. 

So far does this potent, invisible light 
carry its power, that foods, which in 
themselves cannot prevent rickets, if 
sunned or exposed to ultra-violet rays, 
become ricket-preventives. This has 
been proved with such foods as dried 
mii, refined white flour, and vegetable 
olls. 

This point cmphasizes from another 
angle what it means to depend upon 
milk from cows kept in dark stalls and 
getting no green, fresh food. Experi- 
ments show that the milk from the same 
cow varies greatly in Vitamine D con- 
tent, when the animal is fed in the dark 
with dry fodder and when it is pasture 
fed. 

This would be discouraging were it 
not for cod-liver oil, sunbaths, and the 
new window-panes, that will let all of 
the sunshine in, instead of only its vis- 
ible rays. Nature always provides sev- 
eral ways to health, She is Mother Na- 
ture indeed in her eagerness to safe- 
guard life. 

Let us sum up the case of Sunshine 
and Cod-liver Oil versus Rickets and its 
attendant disabilities of bowlegs, knock 
knees, pigeon breasts, flat feet, etc. 
Rickets, a disease of faulty nutrition, 
due to the delayed depositing of phos- 
phorus and lime in bones, is a wide- 
spread disease among children of all 
classes. 

The cause, may, very rarely, be due to 
lack of phosphorus and lime in the diet, 
but even with these present they will 
not be used in body-building unless the 
invisible violet rays of the sun, or Vita- 








| nated, The 





Then the baby may be sunned | 


JULY 18, 1927, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLisHED WitHOoUT COMMENT 


Photoengravers Advised to Make Use 
Of Federal Research in Solving Problems 


Coperation of Electrotypers With Bureau of Standards 
Declared to Have Been of Great Benefit to Industry. 
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of Philadelphia, Dr. William Blum, who 
was conducting this study, was invited 
to speak before the 1914 Convention of 
the International Association of Electro- 
typers about the research work at the 
Government Printing Office. During the 
following year, the Royal Electrotype 
Company also cooperated with the Bu- 
reau ina study of the copper electro- 
typing solutions. 

The resuits of this investigation were 
published in Circular 52 of the Bureau 
of Standards. The circular attracted 
such interest among the electrotypers 
that they were very anxious to con- 
tinue the research work. Funds were 
not ‘available at that time for the Bu- 
reau to carry on an extensive electro- 
typing investigation and as a_conse- 
quence in 1917 the International Associ- 
ation of Electrotypers paid the salary 
of a research associate at the Bureau 
to work on electrotyping. This program 
had not progressed very far when it was 
interrupted on account of the war. 


Bureau Has Been Active 
In Electrochemical Work 

Since 1917 the Bureau has been very 
active in electrochemical research with 
particular reference to electroplating. A 
section of six or seven men have stud- 
ied under the direction of Dr. Blum, the 
deposition of lead, nickel, copper, zine, 
and chromium. A great deal of work 
was also done on fundamental general 
principles underlying metal deposition. 

Through occasional reports to meet- 
ings of electrotypers, their interest in 
research work was maintained. In 1924, 
the International Association of Electro- 
typers again arranged to have a research 
associate at the Bureau of Standards, 
and I started to work for them on this 
fellowship in July of that year. 

The nickel solutions used in electro- 
typing were first investigated. Due to 
the fund of information and experience 
available at the Bureau on nickel plat- 
ing solutions, this investigation pro- 
gressed very rapidly. The results were 
published in a circular on “Nickel Elec- 
trotyping Solutions” that was printed 
by the International Association of Elec- 
trotypers, and distributed to their mem- 
bers and any other interested persons. 

This circular discussed fully the prin- 
ciples and practice of the nickel electro- 
typing solutions. A few simple and prac- 
tical formulas for solutions and direc- 
tions for their operation were given. 
The operating conditions, that are often 
more important than the formula of the 
solutions, were considered and their most 
efficient ranges established. As a result 
of this circular the time of deposition of 
nickel shells has been materially reduced 
and most of the “make-overs” due to 
trouble at this stage have been elimi- 
idea of prevention rather | 
than cure has been continually brought 
to the attention of electrotypers. One 
foundry in.particular was able to reduce 
the number of ‘‘make-overs” on a given 





| publication job, from an average of 110 


plates per month to 5. 

From opinions voiced at conventions 
and letters of inquiry received at the 
Bureau it was apparent that most of the 
workmen were not familiar with what 
had already been done and published by 
the Bureau that was applicable to elec- 
trotyping, and because of the technical 
nature of some of the publications a 
large portion of those interested could 
not derive much benefit from them. It 
was therefore thought advisable to de- 
vote more attention to the pedagogical 
and educaional side. A series of articles 
summarizing and simplifying the conclu- 
sions of the Bureau publications on cop- 
per solutions were recently printed in the 
Bulletin. Prior to that a series dealing | 
with the electrodeposition of nickel were 


Lectures W ere Given 
In Several Cities 

A number of talks and lectures were 
given in the various cities before the 
local and sectional organizations. Meth- 
ods of analyzing the copper solutions 
and determining the acidity (pH) of the 


' nickel solutions were demonstrated and 
rays evenly | 


explained. Through the suggestions and 
cooperation of the Bureau, simple and 
accurate sets of apparatus and chemicals 
are now on the market so that the 
electrotypers are able to purchase the 
necessary equipment in a _ compact, 


mine D in the food, have a chance to as- 
sist. 

Milk Lacking in Vitamine Content. 

Vitamine D, found in the milk of pas- 
ture-fed cows, may be lacking from milk 
in winter or from stall-fed cattle any 
time. The ultra-violet rays of the sun 
vary in potency in different seasons and 
at different times of the day and in dif- 
ferent localities. At all times these rays 
are excluded by ordinary window glass. 

These difficulties may be overcome or 
lessened by the following: 

(1) By feeding cod-liver oil from the 
time a child is three weeks old. 

(2) By sunning the child’s uncovered 
body in the direct sunlight when condi- 
tions permit. 

(3) By obtaining the new types of 
glass which permit the violet rays to 
pass through, making practical the tan- 
ning of the body by direct sunlight, 
without undue exposure. 

(4) By using the artifical ultra-violet 
rays. 

(5) All of these procedures are to be 
undertaken only under competent medi- 
cal supervision. 

In other words, though sunshine and 
milk vary in their efficiency in prevent- 
ing rickets, even when nature fails us, 
the cod-liver oil bottle and ultra-violet 
rays are able to afford security. 


All those hazards and changing condi- 
tions, resulting partly from unnatural 
conditions of life brought about by civil- 
ization, show what a good chance a child 
has of growing up handicapped by de- 
formities, even though carefully fed, and , 
perhaps too carefully protected! i 


simple form for making their own 
analyses and determinations. 

At these meetings the audience was 
composed largely of the men in the 
foundries rather than of employers. The 
interest shown was very great and many 
profitable discussions followed such talks. 
While on these trips, the individual foun- 
dries en route were visited and parti- 
cular attention was given to their 
especial problems. A number of shop 
“kinks” were picked up during these 
visits and many different ways of doing 
the same thing were noted. As a con- 
sequence I was abie to give helpful sug- 
gestions to the foundries subsequently 
visited. 

During the three years this research 
work has been in progress, the Bureau 
has received and answered hundreds of 
letters containing requests for informa- 
tion or help on particular problems. The 
Bureau is an ideal place for a clearing 
house of information that has been im- 
partially assembled and distributed. No 
trade brands or patented processes are 
advocated. The information is given to 
open and closed shop alike. 

The process of chromum plating on 
printing plates at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing was developed at the 
Bureau of Standards by Mr. H. E. Har- 
ing of the electrodeposition section. The 
application of chromium plating to elec- 
trotypes was therefore almost imme- 
mediate and much help has been given 
to those electrotypers who have entered 
this field. 

At present we are engaged in an in- 
vestigation of graphites, on which we 
expect to present a complete report at 
the September convention of the Electro- 
typers’ Association. Graphite plays an 
important role in electrotyping. It is 
used in wax molding, to secure separa- 
tion; and in the plating end to secure a 
conducting film on the surface of the 
wax molds. The graphite for this pur- 
pose may be applied dry, by polishing; 
or in the “wet-lead”’ machine, where it 
is sprayed under pressure, in the form 
of a suspension in water against the 
mold surface. Naturally each of these 
kinds of graphite has its own field and 
should possess certain physical and 
chemical properties which best suit it 
for the particular usage. We expect to 
present tentative specifications for these 
graphites and discuss their use and care. 
It is also hoped that a picture of the 
mechanism of a graphite film and the 
covering of this film by a metallic de- 
posit will be presented. 


Patented Solutions 


Found Unnecessary 

It is now posible for a man to obtain 
enough information about the chemical 
and electrochemical processes of elec- 
trotyping to start a foundry without de- 
pending on trick formulas, patented so- 
lutions and equipment or hiring a so- 
called “electrotyping expert.” 

Aobut six electrotyping foundries 
have full-time chemists in their employ, 
who, wherever practicable, are controll- 
ing the various steps of their process. 
A large number call in consulting chem- 
ists when necessary. To eliminate tre 
“guess-work” of electrotyping every 
foundry may find it desirable to employ 
a chemist either in a consultant or su- 
pervisory capacity. The interest in re- 
search and in absorbing technical knowl- 
edge is increasing and the open and gen- 
eral discussions on the technical ques- 
tions concerning shop practice, that are 
now a regular part of the electrotypers’ 
conventions, will testify to this fact. 

There are to my knowledge about a 
dozen men who are now engaged in re- 
searches on electrotyping. There are 
hundreds studying the subject to im- 
prove themselves and their product. 
These men while not carrying on an ex- 
tended series of experiments, do, when 
the occasion or desire arises, experiment 
or study a specific problem, and some- 
times very profitably. An industry can- 
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Disease Prevalence 
Is Reported to Have 
Increased Over 1926 


Measles Cases Only Are Less 
in Number for Week 
Ended June 25. 


No Smallpox Deaths 


Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
Smallpox, and Typhoid Gain 
in Number of Cases. 


Virtually all communicable diseases 
reported to the United States Public 
Health Service by State health officers 
showed increases in prevalence for the 
week ended June 25 of this year as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
June 1926, the Public Health Service an- 
nounced June 16 ir, its weekly review on 
communicable diseases. 

Diphtheria prevalence increased ap- 
proximately 250 cases over the 1926 
week, while scarlet fever, smallpox and 
typhoid fever showed increases of ap- 
proximately 100 cases. 

The only reported disease to show a 
decrease was measles, 40 States having 
reported 6,274 cases for the 1927 week 
as compared with 11,787 for the same 
week of 1926. 

It was pointed out at the Public 
Health Service, however, that 1926 was 
an epidemic year in measles prevalence. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communci- 
able diseases in the United States. 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,950,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 94 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,280,000. Weeks ended June 
25, 1927, and June 26, 1926. 

Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 

41 States ... 

100 Cities 
Measles: 

40 States .... 

100 Cities 
Poliomyelit:.: 

40 States .. 
Scarlet Fever: 

4l StAES ices 

100 Cities .. 
Smallpox: 

41 States ... 

100 Cities ... 
Typhoid fever: 

41 States 

100 Cities 

Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

94 Cities 
Smallpox: 

94 Cities 
not help but advance and benefit from 
the efforts of so many men. It is only 
necessary to contrast the technical ad- 
vance of electrotyping for the past 10 
years with the previous 25 to see that 
research has paid in this industry, and 
there is every reason to believe that it 
will continue to pay. 

Because electrotyping is a subsequent 
step to and closely allied with photo- 
enugraving, there are two thoughts that 
should impress the photoengravers from 
this account. First that in case the 
photoengravers shouldd ecide to conduct 
an investigation of their processes, there 
is every justification to expect progress 
as great as, and, because photoengrav- 
ing is the larger industry, probably in 
excess of, that obtained by the electro- 
typers. Second, that it is advisable for 
the men engaged in photoengraving and 
electtotyping to keep informed as to the 
technical advance of the allied industry 
so that their common object may be 
more easily attained through a better 
understanding of each other’s problems, 
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Educational System 
Of Army Includes 


200 Courses Yearly 


tte 


Eighteen Branches of In- 
struction in Aeronautics 
Provided for Air Corps. 


Four Medical Schools 


cece Pee 


Admission for Naval or Marine 
Corps Officers and Men and 
for Foreign Students. 


The Army educational system to be 
pursued in the fiscal year 1928, announced 
July 16, by the Department of War, dis- 
closes that there will be in operation 
throughout the service, 159 different 
courses of instruction, exclusive of cor- 
respondence courses. 

The system of education of the Army, 
it was stated, provides instruction for 
officers and enlisted men of all grades 
and ranks. In special cases, personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps and of- 
ficerssand enlisted men of other armies 
are eligible as students. 

159 Courses Conducted. 

The full text of the statement, cover- 
ing the variety of courses offered by the 
Army, follows: 

An idea-of the scope of the educational 
system of the Army may be obtained 
from the schedule of Army school courses 
for the fiscal year 1928, just issued by 
the War Department. 

This schedule shows that there will 
be in operation throughout the Service, 
and exclusive of correspondence courses, 
159 different coursese of instruction. In- 
asmuch as many of the courses are of 
several months duration, and will be re- 
peated during the next 12 months, the 
total number of courses to be taught 
during the year will approximate 200. 

This system of education provides in- 
struction for officers and enlisted men of 
all grades and ranks in the Army. In 
special cases, officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps and of- 
ficers and enlisted men of other armies 
are eligible as students. 

The Air Corps leads in number of 
courses with 18. These include primary 


flying at Brooks Field, Texas, and March 
Field, California; advanced flying at Kel- | 


ley Field, Texas; tactical course at 
Langley Field, Virginia; balloon and air- 
ship at Scott Field, Illinois; and schools 
in armament, communications, photog- 
raphy, airplane mechanics, engineer 
mechanics, aircraft armorers, 
chiefs, general mechanics, aircraft weld- 
ers, parchute riggers and radio mechan- 
ics and operators, all of the latter at 
Chanute Field, Illinois. 
be three courses in aviation medicine 
condutced at Brooks Field, Texas. 

The Army Medical Corps will operate 
four schools: The Army Medical School, 
the Army Dental School and the Army 
Veterinary School at Washington, D. C.; 
and the Medical Field Service School at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. In 
these four schools there will be a total 
of 16 courses for officers and enlisted 
men. 

Coast Artillery Courses. 


The Coast Artillery will conduct 13 | of | sear 
| training and organization of the Royal 


separate courses at the Coast Artillery 
School, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Eight of 
these will be for officers. The enlitsed 
men’s instruction comprises _ clerical, 
electrical, master gunnery, radio, and 
special radio for National Guard 
students. - 


The Cavalry operates at the Cavalry | 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas, six courses | 
horseshoers and | 
veterinarian courses for enlisted men of | 


for officers and four 


the Regular Axmy and National Guard. 
Two courses will be conducted for the 


Chaplains at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- | 
sas, one for the Regular Army Chap- | 
lains and one for the National Guard and | 


Reserve Chaplains. 

The Chemical Warfare Service will 
conduct at Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, 
six courses to include instruction for 
both Army and Navy officers. 

The Engineer School at Fort Hum- 
phreys, Virginia, will provide instruc- 
tion for officers of the Regular Army, 
National Guard and Reserves, and 
courses in drafting, surveying, map re- 
production, and photography, for en- 
listed men of the Regular Army. 

The Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, will conduct five courses 
for officers and courses for-enlisted mén 


in horseshoeing, motor mechanics; bat- | 
tery mechanics, veterinary science, and | 


communications. 

The finance department will operate 
two courses for enlisted men in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Infantry School at Fort Benning, | 


Georgia, will an five classes for of- 
ficers and courses for enlisted men in 


Communications and Horseshoeing. The | 
Tank School at Camp Meade, Maryland, | 


will give training to officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, 
serves. Besides this, there will be three 


courses for enlisted men, as follows: Mo- | 


tor Mechanics,. es and Ste- 
instruction at Watertown, 
negraphy and Typing. 


Raritan, New Jersey. At the last named 
place the following courses will be in 
operation: Machinist, Welder, Carpenter, 


Electrician, Artillery Mechanic, Armorer, | 
Auto Mechanic, Clerk, Munitions Worker, | 
Ammunition, and | 
| worth, Kansas, and the Army War Col- 
| lege, Washington, D. C. 
The Quartermaster Corps will operate , 


Maintenance, Depot, 
Administration. 
Studies for Quartermasters. 


schools for officers, warrant officers and 


\noncommissioned officers at Philadelphia | 
At Camp Holabird, Mary- ; 
in Motor | 


and Chicago. 
land, there will be a school 
Transportation. In addition to this in- 
struction, Bakers and Cooks Schools for 


enlisted men will be in operation at Fort | 
Strong, Massachusetts, fort. Hamilton, | 


New York; Camp Meade, Maryland: Fort 
Benning, Georgia; Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Indiana; Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Presidio of 
San Francisco, California, and _ Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

The Signal Corps will conduct courses 





crew | 


There will also | 


| with the control of technical questions 


‘Loss of Life Reported 


| Palace of Justice in Vienna, Austria, are 


| the morning of July 15 in front of Par- 


and Re- | 


ew York, and | 
| courses 
The Ordnance Department will conduct 
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Investigation Started on Administration 
Of Palestine and Trans-Jordan Mandates 


Involves Erection of Jewish National.Home and Respect 
of Civil and Religious Rights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the secretary-Gencral of the Palestine | 
Administration, and by Mr. Lloyd of the 
Colonial Office. 

Sir John Shuckburgh made a general 
statement on the situation in the terri- 
tory. 

As regards Palestine he recalled the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 which defined 
the policy to be adopted in this region as 
follows: To create a Jewish ‘National 
Home while respecting the civil and re- 
ligious rights of the established popula- 
tions. He recalled the difficulties en- 
countered by this policy which were de- 
scribed at length in the White Paper 
published in 1922 by the British Govern- 
ment. This White Paper contained a 
full statement of the interpretation 
placed by the British Government on the 
policy embodied in the Balfour Declara- 
tion. The statement was accepted by the | 
Zionists but not by the Arabs. It was | 
Arab opposition that brought about the 
failure of the scheme to set up a Legis- | 
lative Council in 1922. It was eventually 
decided in November, 1923, after further 
offers had been made to the Arabs with- 
out success, to continue to carry on the 
administration on the existing lines. 

Situation Is Improved. 

Sir John Shuchburgh stated that the 
situation had greatly improved in the 
course of the last few years. Doubtless 
there were still difficulties; they were 
due to the exceptional mixture of races 
and religious sects in Palestine and the 
importance of this country from the re- 
ligious point of view to certain parties | 
of people. The result was that incidents 
which in any other region would be in- 





| at 
ay 


| declarations, 
| aSked questions concerning the judicial 
| organization in Trans-Jordan, the Jewish 


significant assume extraordinary pro- 
portions in Palestine and are abundantly 
commented upon by the press. Neyer- 
theless, Sir John Shuchburgh thought 
that progress haa been made and that 
the various groups, in particular the Jews 
and the Arabs, were gradually arriving 
a kind of mutual tolerance. 
Clause» of Mandaie. 

As regards the Trans-Jordan, the rep- 
resentative of the British Government 
reminded the Commission that the 
clauses of the mandate concerning 
the Jewish National Home did 
apply to this region, although it 
formed part of the mandated terri- 
tory which included Palestine. In 
Trans-Jordan, on the contrary, special 
arrangements had been made on account 
of the engagements with the Arabs 


| which had been entered into during the 


war. For this reason the policy of the 
mandatory in Trans-Jordan was some- 
what similar to that adopted in Iraq. 

Public security was better provided 
for than formerly, cities were developing, 
among others Amman, the capital of the 
country. Travelers were coming to the 
country in increasing numbers. 

After the Commission had noted these 
several of its 


communities in Paiestine, the utilization 
of State lands to establish Jewish set- 
tlements, the conditions of settlement, 
the economic and financial crisis in 
Palestine in 1926 and 1927, which re- 
sulted in a considerable de@rease of the 
immigration and an increase of Jewish 


| emigration. 





Canada to Separate 
Aviation Branches 


Department of Commerce 
Advised of Plans by Trade 
Commissioner. 


Civil aviation is separated from thé 
military under a reorganization plan be- 
ing effected in Canada, according to a 
report just received in the Department 
of Commerce from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Montreal, Walter J. Donnelly. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Canadian Minister of National 
Defense has announced that the aviation 
activities of his department is reorgan- | 
ized by separating the civil duties from 
the military - organization. Three 
branches are developed under the Deputy 
Minister to consist of civil Government 
flying, administrative work and aero- 
nautical engineering. 

The civil flying branch is to handle 
forest surveys and other Government 
services. The administrative branch will 
operate in connection with air regula- 
tions the licensing and certification of 
civil air craft pilots, air engineers, air | 
harbors, the location of air routes and 
assistance to civil aviation. The aero- 
nautical engineering branch will deal 
of design and research works. The 
Canadian Air Force and reserves will 
continue under the jurisdiction of the 
general staff. 


From Riots in Vienna 


Minister Washburn Cables Lega- | 
tion Guarded and Situation 


Not Out of Hand. 


Loss of life and the burning of the 


reported in advices from the American 
Minister at Vienna, Albert Henry Wash- 
burn, made public on July 16 by the De- 
partment of State. The riot situation is 
reported to be under control. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The American Minister at Vienna, Al- | 
bert Henry Washburn, reported at 4 | 
o’clock, July 15, that during a riot on 





liament and the Palace of Justice, po- 
lice fired into the crowd, many persons | 
on both sides were wounded and several | 
were reported killed. | 

There was some promiscuous shooting | 
going on, police patrolling the streets un- | 
aided. The Palace of Justice was in | 
flames. The Legation was guarded’ and | 
the situation was not out of hand. 
for the Regular Army, National Guard | 
and Organized Reserves at the Signal | 
School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
where there also ill be instruction for | 
enlisted men in Radio Electricity, Tele- | 
phone Eleetricity, Meteorology, and Pho- | 
tography. 

The Army Music School at Washington 
Barracks, D. C., will provide a course | 
for warrant’ officers and the following | 
for enlisted men: Regimental 
Band Leaders, Preparatory Band Lead- | 
ers, Advanced Instrumentalists, and 
Bandsmen. 

Besides the service schools for officers | 
there will be the Army Industrial Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 


There may be | 
limited attendance at some of these | 
courses by officers of the Navy and Ma- | 
rine Corps. 

An account of the Army educational | 
system would be incomplete without ref- | 
erence to the United States Military 
Academy, which provides a four-year 
course for cadets desiring commissions | 
in the Regular Army. | 

The above list of schools and courses | 
does not include the division, brigade, 
regimental, unit and post schools, which 
operate throughout the year. [If this ; 
latter class of schools were to be included 
it is estimated that the total would be 
well over five hundred. 


‘Fliers Admonished 


Secretary of Navy Gratified 
Over Safe Landing of 
Transpacific Aviators. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, in an oral statement July 16, 
expressed gratification over the safe 
landing of the civilian aviators Earnest 
L, Smith and Emory B. Bronte in Hawai, 
after a flight from San Francisco, but 
admonished them for sending an SOS 
message to the effect that they would 
make a forced landing in the sea, and 
then continued on in their flight. 

The receipt of the SOS message, ~to 
the effect that the aviators had run 


short of fuel and would,land about 500 | 
miles away from Hawaii, in the water, | 


Secretary Wilbur said, caused the Navy 
to order vessels in a search for the plane 
and aviators, and also caused commercial 
vessels in the course of the flight to dev- 
iate from the courses and keep sharp 
lookout. “This is a serious matter if 
transgoceanic flying is going to con- 
tinue,” Secretary Wilbur said. 
Declared Not to Be Rebuke. 
“T don’t want to rebuke these men who 


made such a gallant flight,” Secretary | 


Wilbur declared, “but they should have 
stated that they intended to go on.” If 
they wanted help, he added, the Navy 
intended to give it to them. The Naval 
Secretary said that it was “highly im- 
portant that the men should realize that 
they are imperriling future flyers when 
they are imperiling future flyers when 
tion, but erroneous information as to 
their landing and need of help at sea.” 
The Secretary pointed out that it is 


| “very difficult” to pick up men at sea, 


even when close by, as was evidenced 
in PN-9 flight of Commander John Rodg- 
ers, who was lost for nine days in the 
Pacific. He pointed out that Naval ves- 
sels in their search for the Rodgers 
party, on many occasions were close to 
the disabled seacraft, but still were un- 
able to pick them up until over a week 
had elapsed. ; 
Reiterating’ that he was “delighted” 
that the Messrs. Smith and Bronte “got 
through their flight,’ Mr. Wilbur said 


| that he did not wish to criticize the avi- 


ators on their “erroneous” SOS mes- 


sage, but merely offered these sugges- | 
tions in a “friendly manner,” in order to | 


avert any possible recurrences, with con- 

sequent hardship on Navy and commer- 

cial vessels. 

Parliamentary Union 
To Assemble in Paris 

Senators and Representatives in 
Congress Who Will Attend 

Are Announced. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Richmond, Virginia; Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Indiana, and Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Texas, have arranged to attend 


| the conference, it was announced oraliy 


at the headquarters of the international 
organization. Representative Britten 
and several other members of Congress 
are already in Europe. 

The conference sessions will be held 
in the Senate of the French Parliament. 


| The opening sitting will be held August 


25 at 10 a. m. 


Revolutionary Plot 
Uncovered in Bolivia 


A revolutionary plot against the Goy 


| ernment of Bolivia has been ended by 


the arrest of 20 individuals, according 
to dispatches from the American 
Charge d’Afiaires at La Paz, made pub- 
lic on July 16_by the Department 
State. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

The American 
La Paz, Bolivia, reports that during 
the early morning hours of July 14, 
police surprised and captured, 20 indi- 
viduals involved in a revolutionary plot 
against the Government. One group 


of 


of the Depariment’s 


Charge d’Affaires at 


not | 


members | 











Engineering Trophy | 
In Battleship Class _ | 


YEARLY 


Cinpex 


Years of Research Required to Develop 
Special Level Rod for Geodetic Surveys 


Awarded 6 Arizona’ Instrument Made of Special Materials Is Found to Be Ex- 


tremely Accurate in Determining Elevation. 


——L 


‘Memphis’ Receives ‘Greatest 
Improvemeuat Prize’ Given 
for Light Cruisers. 


Fiscal Year Awards 


“Black Hawk” Is Adjudged the 
Winner of Engineering Tro- 
phy for Tender Class. 


The Engineering trophy in the bat- 
tleship class for the fiscal year 1926- , 
1927, ended June 34, has been awarded 
to the battleship “Arizona,” attached to 
Division 3 of the battleship divisions, 
Battle Fleet, the Department of the | 
Navy announced in a statement July 16. | 

The light cruiser “Memphis,” the De- 
partment announced at the same time, | 
was awarded the engineering trophy and 
the “greatest improvement prize” in the 
light cruiser class, and the tender 
“Black Hawk’ the engineering trophy 
in the tender class. 

Three Trophies Awarded. 

The full text of the statement 
lows: 

The “Arizona” was awarded the engi- 
neering trophy in the battleship class 
for the fiscal year 1926-27. The “Ari- 
zona” is attached to Division 3, battle- 
ship divisions Battle Fleet. During the 
year, the “Arizona” has been com- 
manded by Capt. H. P. Perrill and Capt. 
W. T. Tarrant. Lieut. Comdr. W. L. 
Lind and Lieut. Comdr. J. W. McClaran 
served as engineer officers. 

The light cruiser ‘Memphis” 
awarded the engineering trophy and the 
“Greatest Improvement Prize” in the 
light cruiser class for 1926-27. Capt. 
H. E. Lackey commanded the ‘Mem- 
phis” which has been on duty as flag- 
skip of the U. S. Naval Forces, Europe; 
Commander J. S. Lowell, engineer offi- 
cer. 

The “Black Hawk” was awarded the 
engineering trophy in the tender class, 
for 1926-27. The “Black Hawk” is 
tender fdr submarine divisions, Asiatic 
Fleet. Commander G. E. Baker com- 
manded the “Black Hawk” and Lieut. 
V. O. Clark, engineer officer. 


fol- 


was 





was said to be led by Dr. Villanueva, | 
| 


deposed as President in 1925, and an- 
other group said to be Communistic 
and connected with Villanueva <nd led 
by Gustavo Navarro, well known local 
Communist. The intention was to seize 
the Government Palace and President 
Sile during festivities on July 16, The 
Government was fully aware of the plot 
and no disturbance of any kind took 
place. No regular army officers were 
involved and the army is reported ab- 
solutely loyal to President Sile and the 
Government. 


; sign. ) 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, is | 


' painted upon its face. 


Years of experience and tests of a 
variety of materials and methods of 
treatment evolved the special geodetic 
level rod on which telescopic sights are 
taken at progressive intervals in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey’s work of de- 
termining elevation of the terrain above 
sea level, the Chief of the Survey’s In- 
strument Division, D. L. Parkhurst, an- 
nounced July 16. 

The statement is pointed to by the Sur- 
vey as giving an idea of the accuracy 
attained by the Survey’s engineers. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

A graphic idea of the extreme accu- 
racy employed by the engineers of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
vey in their cross-country levelifig work 
is contained in a statement by D. L. 
Parkhurst, chief of the Survey’s instru- 
ment division. In running level lines 
to determine the elevation of the ter- 
rain above sea level, a special geodetic 
level rod is 
sights are taken at progressive inter- 
vals. The construction and graduations 
of the rods used in geodetic leveling of 
the most precise character, the material 
used and treatment to overcome’ varia- 
tions in temperature and humidity are 
described by Mr. Parkhurst. The grad- 
uating of these rods has been a most dif- 
ficult process, he says, and a special ma- 
chine has been built for this purpose 
which performs the most exacting part 
of the work mechanically. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s complete 
follows: 

In geodetic surveying, where absolute 
differences in elevation must be deter- 
mined with the utmost practicable accu- 
racy, the ordinary leveling apparatus is 
replaced by a more accurate and sensi- 
tive instrument and a rod of special de- 
The rod, as it is now constructed 


statement 


the result of years of experience and 
experimentation with various materials 
and methods of treatment, and with va- 
rious methods of graduating. . 

For instance, prior to 1916, a wooden 
rod was used with the graduations 


teract climatic changes the material was 
boiled in paraffin, but it was found that 
this made the rod very heavy and re- 
duced the resilience by a marked amount. 
It was also found that while frequently 
a rod’s length would check when deter- 
mined in the spring and the fall, at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
season, yet during the season there was 
a definite change~in the length which 
introduced an error in the readings. 
This error would gradually correct itself 
so that it remained undetected at the 
post-season checking. As.a result of 
the uncertainty of these wooden rods, 
the present type of rod was developed. 

The rod now used consists of a grad- 
uated metal strip rigidly attached to a 
steel footpiece, the latter being fastened 
to a wooden back which supports the 
strip. 

As it is essential that there shall be 


Sur- | 


used on which telescopic | *! ° 
| tions, thermometer readings of the tem- 


In order to coun- j 





practically no variation in the length of 
the rod due to changes in temperature, 
the metal strip on which the graduatiéns 
are placed ig of invar metal, a special 
alloy of nickel and steel which has an 
extremely small coefficient of expansion— 
about one-millionth of a meter per de- 
gree of temperature Centigrade. The 


.wooden part of the rod merely acts as a 


support for the invar strip. 

The wooden part of the rod must be 
straight, stiff, and light, and the wood 
must be of a character which will not 
readily warp or curve if laid horizontally 
without support throughout. 

The invar metal strip is about 3.3 me- 
ters in length and a temperature change 
of 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 2 change which 
might readily occur during.a working 
day, will cause a difference of only eight 
one-thousandths of an inch in the entire 
length, an error which, under ordinary 
conditions would be negligible. For the 
most precise work, however, even this 
small difference is corrected by computa- 


perature of the strip being taken while 
the rod is in use. 

The wooden back of the rod is made 
of a single piece of well-seasoned, 
straight-grained white pine, free from 
knots, wind shakes, and other defects. 
Each piece of the wood to be used is 
given a coating of raw linseed oil and 


; Suspended from one end for a consider- 


able length of time. Only those which 
remain straight are used. 


Wood Is Treated 


To Prevent Swelling 

To prevent swelling, the wood is 
treated by applying raw _ linseed oil, 
three coats of orange shellac, and two 


or three coats of high grade white lead | 


paint. This furnishes an excellent pro- 
tection against moisture and in no way 
affects the resilence. 


The thermomter used for determining | 


the temperature of the invar metal strip 
is accurate to five-tenths of one degree 


| Centigrade and is of special construction, 


having an unusually fine capillary and 
having the bulb located in a recess of 
the wood so that it rests directly against 


the rear surface of the invar metal strip. | 


The graduations on the metal sirip 
are in the form of alternate squares of 
black and white painted on the metal. 
Metric units are uscd and each square 
is one centimeter in width. 
a check on the observations the rear sur- 
faces of the wooden part of the rod is 
graduated roughly in English dimensions. 
Both sides of the rod are 
recorded at each station to locate an oc- 


casional gross error which might remain } 
| degrees 14 minutes. N., 


undetected if a compensating error of 
similar magnitude were made in the op- 
posite running of the section. 


To furnish | 


read and | 
| E. C. Kelson, reports that on June 
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Meteors Observed 
At Sea by Three 


American Vessels. 


Two Report Seeing Fiery 
Body on June 22, Third 
on June 20. 


Described as Brilliant 


Records of Appearances Given 
to Hydrographic Office of 
Navy Department. 


Three reports from American vessels 
on the high seas, two io the effect that a 
meteor appeared in the skies on June 
22, and the third that a meté@dr appeared 
on June 20, have been received by the 
Hydrographic Office of the Department 
of the Navy, it has just been announced 
in a statement. 

Meteor Passes Under Moon. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Second Officer W. Walter of the Amer- 
ican steamer “Winifred” reports that 
at 2:30 a. m. on June 20, 1927, in at. 
28 degrees 20 minutes N., lon. 88 de- 
grees 40 minutes W., a very bright 
meteor appeared between Altair and 
in the southwest. The body 
moved at a high rate of speed at an 
altitude of about 30 degrees, passing 
under the moon, and lasted about three 
seconds. The wind was SSE., force 2; 


| Sky clear; moon shining brightly; tem- 


perature of the air 78 degrees, of the 
water 80 degrees F. 

Second Officer E. C. Olsen of the Amer- 
ican steamer “Royal Arrow,” Capt. A. 
A. Brock, reports that on June 22, 1927, 
at 7h. 46m. G. M. T., in lat. 27 degrees 
06 minutes N., lon. 88 degrees 49 min- 


| utes W., observed an exceptionally bril- 


liant meteor lighting up the.entire west- 
ern sky for about five seconds. The body 
appeared close to the constellation of 


| Corona Borealis at an altitude of about 


30 degrees and disappeared near Ursa 
Major, about 12 degrees above the hori- 
zon. The meteor was of a light blue 
color, leaving a very bright blue-yellow 
trail which soon disappeared. The 
weather was clear and fine, with a little 
lightning in the south; wind SSE., force 
3; temperature of the air 82 degrees, 
of the water 84 degrees F.; barometer, 
30.02 inches. 
Body Visible Three Seconds. 
Second Officer W. Bentley of the 


American steamer “W. H. Tilford,” Capt. 
929 
1927, at Th. 46m. G. M. T., in lat. 27 
lon. 89 degrees 


27 minutes W., a large meteor of bluish- 


, white color was observed bearing about 


The painting of the squares with the | 


desired accuracy on the metal invar strip 
has required the construction of a spe- 
cial graduating machine. Formerly, the 
graduations were applied by hand, using 
a steel square and scriber and a master 
scale. The black squares were then filled 
in by hand, a most tedious process. 


| 
} 
‘ 


500 degrees (true), at an altitude of 
about 49 degrees. The body disap- 
peared, bearing about 350 degrees, 25 
degrees above the horizon, after being 
visible for about three seconds. The 
wind was SSW., force 2; temperature 
of the air, 79 degrees; barometer, 30.00 
inches. 


These Southwestern Cities 
are only minutes away 
_ ‘by LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE _ 


ISTANCE is no barrier. With acountry- 

wide long distance service to command, 
your message travels across state or nation 
with the speed of the lightning flash. 


More than that, Long Distance injects your 
personality into the message. It carries 
your tones, your inflections and your shades 
of meaning—just as if you had gone yourself. 


PHOENIX 


How to make a Station-te-Station Call 
If you know the number, tell the operator: 
“This is Franklin 1234. I want Chestnut 2468, 


Philadelphia. 


If you don’t knuw the number of the 


desired telephone, say: 


“This is Franklin 1234. I want anyone at the 
telephone of L. Q. Jones, 172 Broad Street, Phila 


delphia. 


How to make a Person-te-Persen Cai! 


Alter giving the operatos the telephone 
number or the name under which 


ths telephone is listed say: 


“| wish to speak to A. B, Smith.” 


os 


~-TELEPHON 
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| ~ Double Name Given 
Revolutionary Fort 
To Avoid Confusion 


“Fort Schuyler, Formerly. 


Fort Stanwix,”’ Decided on 
by War Department. 


Located at Rome, N. Y. 


Originally Built by British Gen- 
eral, Renamed for Ameri- 
can on Reconstruction. 


Because of confusion existing as to 
the proper name of the old Fort at or 
near Rome, N. Y., which now bears the 
name of Fort Schuyler, but which has 
been known as Fort Stanwix, the De- 
partment of War has decided the official 
designation shall be “Fort Schuyler, for- 
merly Fort Stanwix,” according to a 
statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment. 
has concluded the proper name of the 
fort is “Schuyler,” but to avoid confu- 
sion decided both names should be used. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Research made by the War Depart- 
ment, at the request of an _ historical 
society, indicates that the old Fort at 
or near Rome, N. Y., now bears the name 
of Fort Schuyler. Old Fort Stanwix, 
which was named after the British Gen- 
eral who built it, having fallen into a 
state of disrepair, was rebuilt in 1776 
and renamed Fort Schuyler. 

Fort Renamed in 1776. 

It was designated Fort. Schuyler in a 
letter from Col. Elias Dayton to General 
Schuyler under date of September 22, 
1776 (American Archives, 5th Series, 
Vol. 1, p. 859). In 1777 it was called 
Fort Schuyler by 
Lieutenant Colbrath who were present, 
in the Fort, during its siege by St. Leger, 
and who left written record of their 
experiences. In 1778 Capt. Abraham 
Swartwout, who was also present at the 
siege in 1777, speaks of the fortification 
as Fort Schuyler in a letter to Col. 
Peter Gansevoort, dated Poughkeepsie, 
29 August, 1778. ‘ 

There is, however, evidence to the 
effect that the place was called Fort 
Stanwix during the period stated above, 
but this designation appears to have 
been employed in correspondence from 
sources remote from Fort Schuyler and 
in some newspapers of that time. It is 
believed reasonable to assume that the 
old designation “Stanwix” persisted be- 
cause the new designation “Schuyler” 
was not generally known. 

Two Names Given. 

Although the War Department has 
reached the conelusion that the just and 
proper name of the fort in question is 
Fort Schuyler, it has been directed that 
in order to avoid confusion with Fort 
Schuyler, on Long Island Sound, the of- 
ficial designation of the old fort shall be 
“Fort Schuyler, formerly Fort Stanwix.” 

It was at this fort where there is 
credited to have occurred the first en- 
gagement of American troops under the 
flag of Stars and Stripes design. 


Cavalry. 

Major Frederic W. Boyle, 9th Cavalry, 
relieved from duties at Fort Riley, Kans., 
to report as member of the faculty of 
the Cavalry Schools : 

Major Harold M. Rayner, assigned. to 
9th Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. James Van Shufett, Cavalry, as- 
signed to 9th Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Ray T. Maddocks, assigned as mem- 
ber of faculty of Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Col. Robert Rossow, Reserve, 
active duty, reporting to Army 
lege for course of instruction. 

Medical Corp: ; 

Each of the following-name Reserve of- 
ficers is ordered to active duty reporting 
at Walter Reed General Hospital: F 
Lieut. le Brackbill, Spruce Hill, Pa.; 
First Lieut. Harvey Francis Henrickson, Mt. 
Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa.; First t 
William He Lawton, Garnett, S. C.; F 
Lieut. The : an Lo German- 
town, Pa.; irst Lieut. é 
North, Newnan, Ga.; First Lieut. Edwin 
Bell Van Ness, Nashville, Tenn., and First 
Lieut. James Elmo Yarbrovu , Spring Hope, 
North Carolina. 

First Lieu Walter 
Reserve, W gton, D. C., ‘ 
active duty, re ting at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital 


ordered to 
y War Col- 


Hotchkiss 


First Lieut. William H. Handel. Reserve, | fi 


relieved from duty at Walter Reed General 
Hospital and from furt ctive duty. 
Each of the followi an 

tenant, Reserve, is juty 
Walter Reed General Hospital and from 
further active duty: Richard A. Bowen, 2d 
Richmond, Va.; Patrick B. Hughes, Carbon- 
dale, Pa.; Arthur T. Hopwell, Mannington, 
W. Va.; Hiram F. Sharpley, jr., Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Frank B. Wakeman, Val- 
ariso, Ind. 
. Infantry. 

f the following ! 

assigned to st ic 

on completion of present tour of 


in C. Lookwood, jr., 


try. Pittsburgh Bar- 

: Lieut. Gaylord L. 

Phipps, to 30th Infantry, Presidio of San 

Francisco, Calif., and First Lieut. Archie 

W. Cooley, to 5th Infantary, Post of Port- 
land Harbor, Me 

First Lieut. Charles W. Moffett, 


Department, upon completion of 
tour of foreign service. 
Capt. Leslie T 
lieved from assig 
assigned to Fort 
Other Branches. 
t Colton Keene, 


present 


Major 
General. 

Major John Lee 
partment Reserve, orders amend 
him on inactive status. 

Second Lieut. Paul B. Nelsor 
transferred to Coast Artillery 
signed to Fort Winfield Scott, 

Capt. Philip La 1 
Department Reserve, ordered t 
reporting to Aberdeen Proving 

Second Lieut. Gustaf Adolf G 
nance Department Reserve, 
tive dut’, reporting to Abs 
Ground, wld. 


Hughes, Ordnance De- 
i to place 


ordered to ac- 
rdeen 


Second Lieut. Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, | 
ordered to Brooks Field, 


Air Corps Reserve, 
Tex., for course of instruction. 

First Licut. Leonard D. Weddington, Air 
Corps, assigned to Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., for instruciton, 

Second Lieut. Leo Walter Cabell, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty in Washington general intermediate 
depot for training. 


fant. Gerald E. Brower, Air Corps, as- 


The Department, it was stated, | 


Colonel Willett and | 


William Drap or | 


3urgin, | 


ordered to | 


to 18th | 
f.; Capt. Earl C. | 


assigned | 
to duty with the Judge Advocate General’s | 3?" 


Adjutant | 


Proving | 


Tae” 388) 


Garrison Shoes for Army 
To Have Rubber Heels 


Rubber heels for the first time will be 
issued to the Army, the Department of 
War announced July 16 in a statement, 
saying the new garrison shoe recently 
authorized is to be equipped with these 
heels. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

The new garrison shoe recently au- 
thorized for the Army is to be equipped 
with rubber heels. This will be the 
Army’s first issue of rubber heels, al- 
though it has been the practice of, sol- 
diers to purchase rubber heels from their 
private funds and have them attached 
to the shoes for wear around the garri- 
son. This type of shoe equipped with 
rubber heel will make the cost of the 
shoe slightly less than when equipped 
with the ordinary leather heel. 


statement fol- 


' Nine New Disputes 


Made by Federal Concilia- 
tors in Week of July 16. 


Nine new labor controversies were re- 





ing the week ended July 16, it was an- 
nounced on July 16 by the Director of 
Conciliation, Hugh L. 
| close of the week, it was stated, there 
were 52 strikes before the Department 
for settlement, in addition to nine con- 
troversies which had not 
| strike stage. 


| 
| 
| 


Of Labor Reported | 


Adjustments in Four Cases | 


ported to the Department of Labor dur- | 


Kerwin. At the | 


reached the | 


Workers involved in the new cases be- | 
fore the Department include tarfk drivers, | 


weavers, loom fixers, rubber 


footwear | 


workers, shoe workers, cloak and dress | 
makers, electrical workers, hat and cap | 


| makers and building trades employes. 
Nine New Controversies. 
The nine new controversies, with loca- 


tion, craft involved, number affected and | 


cause, are as follows: 
Oil tank drivers, Chicago, 
| 3,000 involved, $15 month increase asked; 
Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass., weavers, 62 involved, working 
conditions complained of; Chicopee Falls 
Manufacturing Co., Chicopee 
Mass., loom fixers, 584 involved, working 


drivers, | 


Falls, | 


| conditions complained of; Condee Rub- | 


ber Co., New Haven, Conn., 


footwear | 


| workers, 64 involved, wages and working | 


conditions 
Trades, 


complained of; 
Baltimore, Md., 


Building | 
construction | 


workers, 7,000 involved, jurisdiction of | 
stone workers questioned; Shoe workers, | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., shoemakers, number not 
given, recognition asked; 
dress makers, New York City, garment 
workers, number not given, violation of 
union conditions charged; Electrical 
workers, Boston, Mass., building trades, 


Cloak and | 


214 involved, interpretation of working | 
agreement questioned; National Associ- | 


ation of Manufacturers, New York City, 
hat and cap makers, 1,000 involved, 40- 
| hour week asked. 
Four Adjustments Made. 


Adjustments were made in four cases | 
during the week, Mr. Kerwin reports. | 


The cases, with location, craft involved, 


number affected and causes, are as fol- | 


lows: 


| Ryan Heating and Plumbing Co., Iowa | 


City, Ia., asbestos workers, 218 involved, 


jurisdiction questioned; Electrical work- | 
ers, Pittsburgh, Pa., building trades, 207 | 
| involved, dispute over push button work; | 
Albert School Building, New Castle, Pa., | 
building trades, 35 involved, refusal to | 
employ union men; Castleton Hotel, New | 


Castle, Pa., carpenters, 95 involved, vio- 
lation of agreement charged. 
- 


Daily Decisions 
| of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18690 (S). Adoption—State of Texas— 
Dependency allowance-——-Navy officer. The 
burden is on the person claiming the bene- 

eged contract for adoption to 
it by clear, cogent and convincing 


and the fact of adoption will never | 
affirmatively | 


but must be 

he person claiming its existence. 
icer is not entitled to in- 

and subsistence allowances, 

aving a dependent, where the 

ed as d@pendent is an in- 

with its natural parents in 

e Texas, whom the officer has 
ly adopted as his heir, in conform- 
‘ le 1 and 2, 
but for the custody and 

»m the officer has not become 





Complete Texas | 


t to the remaining provisions 


f the statutes of that State. 
A-18810. Recess appointment—Ambassa- 
Turkey. The vacancy occurring in 


1 the post of Ambassador to Turkey | 


t filled by the Appointment of a naval 


“High Commissioner,” and if said | 


itinued to exist since the r 


f the Ambassador in 1917, as to 


; office expresses no opinion, the | 
ancy therein existed while-the Senate was | 
n and, therefore, while the Presi- | 


ild be authorized to make an ap- 

t thereto for the term expiring at 

] of the next session of the Senate, 

he appointee would not be entitled to the 

y attaching to such office unless and un- 

} til his appoinment shall have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. ? 

A-18890. Traveling expenses — 
—Coast and Geodetic Survey. A seaman 
employed on board a vessel of the Coast 

| and Geodetic Survey and left at a Public 
Service hospital for treatment of.an_ in- 
ury su 
to reimbursement of the traveling expenses 
incurred in returning under orders to his 

| vessel upon completion of such treatment, 
the vessel in the meantime having proceeded 
to another port, 


signed to 46th Headquarters Squadron, Mc- 
Cook Field, Ohio, upon completion of tem- 
porary duties at Boston airport. 
First Lieut. Bayard Johnson, 366th Serv- 
ice Squadron and First Lieut. James H. 
Doolittle, 485th Bombardment Squadron, 
MeCook Field 
Reserves of Fifth Corps Area. 
First Lieut. Alan D. Whitaker, jr., Coast 
| Artillery Corps, relieved from further 
treatment at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital. ordered to join his station, 
' Barrancas, Fla, 


tained in line of duty, is entitled ; 





Ohio, assigned to Organized | 


Fort | 


Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. Harley H. Christy, det. Comdr., 
Control Force; to Comdt., 15th Nav. Dist., 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Capt. 
S. S. Omaha; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. 
aide and flag lieut. on staff, Light Criuser 
Div. 2, Setg. Flt.; to duty at the Postgradu- 
| ate School, Naval Academy, 

Lieut. Comdr. Bolivar V. Meade, det. com- 


mand U. S. S. Hulbert; to nearest ree. shin 
in U. S. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
\ Government, grouping related activi- 
’ ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


~ Network of Rural Mail Routes Provides 


Postal Service for OneFourth of Pepulation 


Topic 16—Communications 


Fifth Article—Rural Mail Service. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; and fifteenth, 
Public Utilities. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with Commun- 
ications. 


By H. H. Billany, 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


General comprises four divisions, the Division 

of Rural Mails, the Division of Equipment and 

Supplies, the Division of Topography and the 
Mail Equipment Shops. 


Ts: Bureau of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 


To the Division of Rural Mails are assigned the 
duties specified below: 


The consideration of all matters pertaiming to the 
rural delivery service; the appointment and discipline 
of rural carriers. 


The consideration of all matter pertaining to the 
star route contract service (except in Alaska) and the 
Covernment-operated star route service; the prepara- 
tion of advertisements inviting proposals for the trans- 
portation of mails over star routes, the award of con- 
tracts therefor, the payment for service and prepara- 
tion of orders making deductions and imposing fines. 

* 7” 

. Rural service was first established on three experi- 
mental routes. These were operated from Halltown, 
Charlestown, and Uvilla, West Virginia, and were put 
into effect October 1, 1896. The object of this serv- 
ice was to extend to persons residing in rural com- 
munities the postal facilities ordinarily afforded by post 
cffices. Since the very beginning this service has been 
exceedingly popular and the demand for its extension 
has been continuous and urgent. 


From the three routes which were established “as 
an experiment” on Octaber 1, 1896, the number had, 
ty June 1, 1927, increased to 44,788.. A small number 
of the routes are provided with only triweekly service, 
because of the small number of families reached, and, 
wherever practicable, two of such routes are assigned 
to one carrier. Consequently there are only 44,657 
carriers, or 131 fewer carriers than routes. The car- 
riers are appointed from eligible lists established by 
the Civil Service Commission after the holding of com- 
petitive examinations. 

* * * 
Tt is estimated that approximately 31,000,000 indi- 
duals are served by rural delivery. This service is 
provided at an annual cost of about $104,600,000. 


Persons desiring to receive service by rural carrier 
ere yequired to provide and erect, at their own expense, 
along the roads which the carrier has been authorized to 
travel, boxes complying with the regulations of the 
D< partment as to dimensions, material of construction, 
ete. The only other requirement is that they notify 
the postmaster at the office from which the route starts 
that they desire to be served by the rural carrier. 

* * * 

In keeping with the movement sponsored by various 
public spirited organizations throughout the country 
to eliminate unsightly billboards and to endeavor in 
other respects to preserve the natural beauty of the 
countryside, the Department is endeavoring through 
postmasters, rural carriers, and others to encourage 
patrons of rural service to group their boxes wherever 
possible, especially at crossroads and at other places 
cn the routes where a considerable number of indivi- 
dual boxes are located. The suggestion is offered that 
a simple and practicable support to be used for this 
purpose consists of a board erected on posts firmly; 
planted, the height of the shelf upon which the boxes 
are placed to be about 3% or 4 feet above the surface 
of the ground. The results up to date are very gratify- 
ing. . They have been brought about by the earnest 
cooperation of postmasters and rural carriers. 


We are zlso endeavoring to have patrons of rural 
servicé paint their boxes and the box supports white. 
This is desirable not only to improve the appearance 
c* the boxes, but also to make them easily seen by the 
drivers of passing automobiles. As a further aid to 
traffic and a precaution against possible accidents, 
patrons along much-traveled highways are requested 
to erect thejr boxes on the right hand side of the roads 
2s traveled by the carriers. 

* * ~ 
JHE condition of roads traveled by rural carrier: 
forms a problem which confronts the Department at 
all times. It is estimated that only about 25 per cent 
of the roads traveled by rural carriers are hard-sur- 
faced roads, about 50 per cent good dirt roads, and the 
other 25 per cent ordinary dirt roads. 


Of course, when the roads become impassible the 
Department must withdraw service therefrom, but we 
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are loath to take this action and do so only as a last 
resort. When roads are in need of repair the matter 
is brought to the attention of road supervisors, or other 
persons responsible, by postmaters and rural carriers, 
and it is pleasing to be able to state that in most cases 
improvement is effected within a reasonable length of 
time. 
* * * 

The length of the route which a rural carrier is 
able to serve depends, to a large degree, upon the con- 
dition of the roads which he is required to travel? In 
the early days of the service, when horses were used 
exclusively, 24 miles was considered to be the standard 
length of a rural route. By means of an automobile, 
a carrier now can as easily serve a route 50, 60 or even 
75 miles in length, provided the roads are reasonably 
good. This fact has rendered it advisable, from a 
practical and economic viewpoint, to raise the standard 
length of routes. 


We have adopted a practice calling for the consolida- 
tion of routes, where this can be effected without 
impairing the efficiency of the service already being 
provided patrons. However, consolidations are con- 
sidered only where there are vacancies in the rural 
carrier force. A thorough field investigation of each 
proposed consolidation is made by Post Office inspectors 
and the reports of the inspectors are carefully reviewed 
and considered before consolidations ard authorized. 

* * * 


THE cost of rural service per mile per annum for the 
first 24 miles is $75; the cost per mile thereafter 
is $30. The saving effected through consolidation of 
routes averages about $1,000 per annum for each con- 
solidation. The practice of consolidating was started 
October 1, 1925. By June 30, 1927, the total saving, on 
an annual basis, will be about $1,000,000. With suffi- 
cient inspection force and clerical force the saving would 
have been greatly in excess of this amount, but there 
has been no increase in force and the consolidation 
work has been carried on in addition to the regular 
work of the division, which is heavy at all times, 


The Department has restricted the consolidations 
to offices where vacancies exist in the rural carrier force 
for two reasons; first, we do not feel justified in de- 
priving carriers of their positions in order that the 
consolidations of routes may be effected; second, the 
present clerical force is not sufficient to admit of ex- 
tending the consolidation work beyond the field offered 
ky vacancies. Such vacancies number about 1,200%per 
year. They are caused by deaths, resignations, retire- 
ment, and removal of carriers. 

x * - 

In the early years of the rural service the maximum 
salary paid for serving, daily except Sunday, a route 
24 miles in length was $600 per annum. The present 
salary for serving a route of that length is $1,800 per 
annum, plus an allowance to cover equipment main- 
tenance of four cents a mile for each mile traveled by 
the carrier in serving his route on each service day, 
making the total salary about $2,093 per annum. 


There are a very few rural routes as long as 75 
miles. The regular salary for a route of that length 
is $3,300 per annum, but with the equipment allow- 
ance the total salary is $4,248 per annum. The present 
average salary of carriers serving rural routes daily, 
except Sunday, is, exclusive of equipment maintenance, 
about $1,894, per annum. 


* * * 


QTAR routes (so called because originally stars were 
* used in the records of the Department to designate 
them) are maintained primarily for the supply of post 
offices not having mail supply by a railroad, a steam- 
boat or a rural route. However, on most of the star 
routes persons may now receive box delivery and collec- 
tion ef mail by erecting along the line of travel boxes 
such as those used in the rural delivery service. There 
are now in operation approximately 11,000 star routes, 
which are maintained at an annual cost of about $13,- 
00,000. 


. The star routes, after being advertised, are awarded 
under contract to the lowest responsible bidders. The 
contracts are for a term of four years. The entire 
country is divided into four contract sections, so that 
each year there is an advertisement and award of serv- 
ice in some one of these sections. 


* * * 


The Government-operated star route service is 
maintained on only eight routes. This service.is au- 
thorized and operated only where no proposals for 
star service under contract can be obtained, or -where 
the rates bid in response to advertisements are con- 
sidered to be exorbitant or are in excess of the cost of 
service with Government-owned equipment. 


The most important route-of this character now in 
operation is between Price and Vernal, Utah, a distance 
of 121 miles. Two trips each way are performed over 
this route daily except Sunday, providing, service for 
Vernal and six other post offices. Twenty trucks are 


required for the maintenance of this service. 
* * * 


In the next article, to be published in the is 
sue of July 19, H. H. Billany, Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, will continue his dis- 
cussion of his office with particular reference 
to mail equipment and supplies. 
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New Books Received by Isibrary of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Alabama college, Montevallo ... Memo- 
rial service, Thomas Waverly Palmer, 
1860-1926; president of Alabama col- 
lege 1907-1926. (Its Bulletin, vol. 
XIX, special, July, 1926.) 23 «op. 
Montevallo, 1926. 27-5740 

American digest. Descriptive-word in- 
dex and table of cases affirmed, re- 
versed or modified, covering Current 
digest (American digest system) vol. 
1. 1926. annual ed. St. Paul, West, 
1927. 27-13742 

Baker, Clara Martin. The library and 
the Joneses. 25 p. N. Y., H. W. Wil- 
son, 1927. 27-13044 

Bateman, Sylvia. Branches to the sky; 
poems. 99 p. Boston, The Stratford 
co., 1927. ’ 27-13748 

Berry, Elmer. The philosophy of ath- 
letics, coaching and character, with the 
psychology of athletic coaching. 214 
p., illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 1927. 

; 27-13626 

Bigelow, Frederick Southgate. A short 
history of the Saturday evening post, 
“an American institution,” in three 
centuries. 38 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
1927. 27-13750 

. .« Selected poems 

of Robert Browning, edited with intro- 

duction and notes, by George Herbert 

Clarke. (Riverside college classics.) 

334 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

27-13654 


| Buck, Katherine M. London in the fourth 


century at the coronation of Maxen 
Wledig (Magnus Maximus) A. D., 388, 
as described in the Song of Wayland. 
86 p. London, A. H. Mayhew, 1926. 


27-13635 | 


Lewis. Nicolas Jenson, 
printer of Venice: his famous type de- 
signs and some comment upon the 
printing types of earlier printers. 10 
p. San Francisco, Printed by J. H. 
Nash, 1926. 27-13045 
The master cake baker, 
one or more recipes for practically 
everything in the line of pastry the 
modern baker is called upon to make, 
together with complete instructions, 
will be found in this volume. 107 p., 
illus. Chicago, Ill., Calumet baking 
powder co., 1927. 27-13736 
Columbia university. School of library 
service. . . Announcement 1927-28. 
(Bulletin of information). v. 1. N. Y., 
1927. 27-13043 
Cook, Huldah Florence. Adult element- 
ary education, by ... and Edith May 
Walker. 407 p. N. Y., Schribner, 
1927. 27-13617 
Mrs. (Ware). Birth control 
laws, shall we keep them, change them, 
or abolish them. 389 p. N. Y., F. H. 
Hitchcock, 1926. 27-26444 


Duke, Donald G. Airports and airways, 


cost, operation and maintenance. 178 
p. (Ronald aeronautic library.) N. Y., 
The Ronald press, 1927. 27-137385 
Duxbury yacht club, Duxbury, Mass. 
Racing rules and general nautical in- 
formation. 124 p., illus. 
Mass., Duxbury yacht club, 1927. 
27-13627 
Furniture, fix- 


tures and equipment. Rev. (Manual 


of library economy, chapter XI.) 19 p. | 


Chicago, American library association, 
1927. 27-13042 
Service for two; a com- 
edy in three acts. (French’s standard 
library edition.) 92 p., illus. N. Y., 
French, 1927. 27-13752 
Fox, John Jacob. . The analysis of 
pigments, paints and varnishes, by 

. . and T. H. Bowles. 179 p. (Oil 

& colour chemistry monographs.) Lon- 
don, Benn, 1927. 27-13534 
Gould, Dayton Thomas. The eight- 
barred gate. 59 p., illus. Boston, The 
Stratford co., 1927. 27-13637 
Board of education. ... 
Memorandum with regard to the exist- 
ing grant system submitted by the 
Board of education to Lord Meston’s 
Committee on exchequer grants in re- 
spect of locally administered services. 
(Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 2571.) 14 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. : 27-5717 


| Hambly, Wilfrid Dyson. Origins of edu- 


cation among primitive peoples, a com- 
parative study in racial deevlopment. 
With a preface by Dr. Charles Hose. 
432 p., illus. London, Macmillan. 
27-26669 
Harry Albert. Corporations 
doing business in other States; State 
regulations and requirements regard- 
ing “foreign corporations.” 302 p. N. 
Y., The Ronald press co., 1927. 
27-13538 
Harmon foundation, inc. . Year 
book. 1924-26. v. 1, illus. N, Y., 
Harmon foundation, 1926. 27-5727 
Hartsock, Ernest. Narcissus and Iscarot. 
79 p. Atianta, Bozart press, 1927. 
27-13745 
Hubbell, Jay Broadus. An introduction 
to drama, by . . . and John O. 
Beaty. 838 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-13743 
Irish Free State. Dept. of education. 
Committee on inspection of primary 
schools. Report presented by the 
Committee on inspection of primary 
schools to the minister for education. 
63. p. Dublin. Stationery office, 1927. 
27-13619 


Irwin, John R. Radio up to the minute. 


382 p. illus. (Earlier editions are by 
John R. Irwin arid Arthur R. Nilson.) 
N. Y., Clode, 1927. 27-13533 
A general 
survey of education in Japan. Depart- 
ment of education. 8&8 p. illus. Tokyo, 
Printed at the Herald of Asia press, 
1926. 27-5729 
Jordan, Mrs. Juletta (Ashby). A student 
ig journalism fifty years ago. 109 p. 
Phoenix, Arizona republican print 
shop, 1927. 27-13751 
Kingston, Charles. The judges and the 
judged, with twelve illustrations. 267 
p. London, Lane, 1926. 27-13740 
Laird-Brown, May. Singers’ French. 197 
p. illus. N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 27-13625 
London. County council. Education 
dept, ... London’s school in the 
country. The King’s Canadian resi- 
dential open-air school, Bushy Park, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 7 p., illus. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
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Duxbury, | 


27-5716 
London. County council. Education 
dept. ... Scales of salaries for 
teachers in elementary (including spe- 
cial) schools. In force from 1st April, 
1925. 18 p, London, London County 
council, 1926. 27-5718 
Louis, Paul. Ancient Rome at work; 
an economic history of Rome from 
the origins to the empire. 347 p. The 
history of civilization. Pre-history and 
antiquity. London, K. Paul, 1927, 
27-13633 
MacCurdy, Water Campbell. Ramblings. 
69 p. Boston, Badger, 1927. 
27-13749 
Manly, Harold Phillips, The motor eycle 
handbook; the construction, operation, 
care and repair of modern types of 
motor cycles, their accessories and 
‘equipment. 320 p.,, illus. Chicago, 
Drake, 1927. 27-18532 
Montgomery, Charles Carroll. A manual 
of federal jurisdiction and procedure, 
with statutes, rules and forms. 3d ed., 
by Berkley Reynolds Davids: 1511 Dp. 
San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney co., 
1927. 27-13788 
Overton, Louis J. Heating and venti- 
lating. ..edited by Frank Herod. 270 p. 
Manchester, The Sutherland publish- 
ing co., 1927. 27-13734 
Penrose, Stephen Beasley Linnard. Judge 
Thomas. Burke, LL. D. Founders’ day 
address, by...president of Whitman 
college, February 16, 1926. (The Whit- 
man college quarterly, vol. XXIX, no, 
2. June, 1926.) 14 p. Walla Walla, 
Wash., 1926. 27-5734 
Rideal, Charles F. Alfalfer Ann’s afer- 
isms, the pictures by Edward T. Sa- 
jous. 96 p. N. Y., The Avondale press, 
927. 27-18744 
Ruff, Albert Edward. Vocal fundamentals 
for speech and song; a brief treatise 
on the vocal muscular system. 101 p. 
illus. Los Angeles, Cal., A. E. Ruff, 
1926. 27-13621 
Russell, Henry. The passing show. 205 p. 
illus. Boston, Little, 1926. 27-138624 
Sitwell, Edith. Rustic elegies. 94 p. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1927, 27-18636 
Trautwine, Hannah Doan. The wings of 
chance; a collection of poems, compiled 
1926. 104 p. N. Y., 1927. 27-13638 
Ward, Charles Edmund. Original edito- 
rials and poems that make you think. 
35 p., illus. Winchester, Ind., 1927, 
27-13746 
Watson, Evelyn Mabel Palmer. Flame 
wings; a book of bird poems. 124 Dp. 
(Syndicate series.) The Christopher 
publishing house, 1927, 27-18747 
Western Reserve university, Cleveland. 
Centennial catalogue of graduates and 
former stwdents of Western Reserve 
college and of Adelbert college, 1826- 
1926. 124 p. (Western Reserve uni- 
versity bulletin. vol. xxix, no. 8, Aug. 
1926.) Cleveland, 1926. 27-5730 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Butter, Cheese and Condensed and Evap- 
orated Milk, Census of Manufactures: 
1925, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(23-26736) 

Buoy List Alaska, 1927, Lighthouse 
Service, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 20 cents. (13-35476) 


Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 2: 
Periodicals. Library of Congress. Sub- 
scription, 50 cents per year. (6-35347) 

Copper-Carbonate Seed Treatment for 
Stinking Smut of Wheat, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. 


Daily River Stages, At River Gage Sta- 
tions on the Principal Rivers of the 
United States. Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture Price, 50 
cents. (Agr. 6-372) 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 
28. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department. (22-26051) 


Illinois, farm popplation, United. States 
Census of Agriculture: 1925, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents, 27-26772 


Prices of Farm Products Received by 
Producers, 3. South Atlantic and South 
Central States, Statistical Bulletin No. 
16, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
35 cents. (Agr. 27-135) 

Quarry Accidents in the United States 
During the Calendar Year 1925. Bu- 
reau of Mines Bulletin 286, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 20 cents, : 

(18-35364) 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, No. 3. United States Navy. 
Price, 25 cents. (8-35095) 

Radio Service Bulletin, No. 123. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(15-26255) 

Some Peculiar Fossil Forms from Mary- 
land, by Wendell C. Mansfield, Smith- 
sonian Institution. Free. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing and Ree 
lated Industries, Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1925, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price. 10 
cents, (28-26891) 

Surface Water Supply of the United 
States, 1923, Part XII, North Pacific 
Slope Drainage Basins, Water-Supply 
Paper 574. Department of the In- 
terior. Price, 35 cents. (GS10-167) 

Timber Growing and Loggiag Practice 
in the Douglas Fir Region, by Thorn- 
ton T. Munger, Department Bulletin. ° 
No. 14938, Department of Agricz“ure. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 27-466 

The Sugar Industries and Corn Sirup, 
Corn Oil and Starch, Census of Manu- 
factures: 1925, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents, (23-26804) 

Transpertation on the Ohio River Sys- 
tem. Issued by War Department and 
United States Shipping Board. Price, 
15 cents. 27-26771 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Motor 
Vehicle Industry: 1925, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No, 438, ~ 
Department of Labor. Price, 20 cents, 

(L24-4) 
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Agriculture 


Relation of Weather 
To Fire Hazards in 
Forests Is Studied 


Northeastern Research Coun- 
cil Inspects Work Con- 
ducted at Pack Demon- 
stration Forest, N. Y. 


The forest fire hazard project at the 
Pack Demonstration Forest of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Cran- 
berry Lake, N. Y., under the cooperative 
direction of the college and the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, was 
inspected by members of the Northeast- 
ern Forest Research Council during its 
fourth annual field meeting, which has 
just been completed. 

The work on fire hazard study and the 
inspection by the Council are discussed 
in a statement issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The full text follows: 

Experimental work being carried on 
in the study of the relation of weather 
to forest fire hazard was inspected by 
members of the Northeastern Forest Re- 
search Council at their fourth summer 
meeting, held in the latter part of June 
at the Pack Demonstration Forest of the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 

The study is being madé cooperatively 
by the New York State College of For- 
estry and the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. On _ this 
study observations are now being taken 
for the third year at two adjacent sta- 
tions, one of which is in an open, cut- 
over area, while the ather is in a fairly 
dense, mature, stand of hardwoods. 

Records of air and soil temperaures, 
air humidity, precipitation, wind move- 
ment, evaporation, and duff mois- 
ture, are taken four times day 
to determine the 
conditions on the inflammability of the 
duff, and hence on the fire hazard. Daily 
reports from the station are also tele- 
graphed to the office of the Weather Bu- 
reau in Albany, where they are used in 
connection with reports from other sta- 
tions as a basis for fire weather warn- 
ings. 

The Northeastern Forest Research 
Council, organized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1924 to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station and other forest re- 
search agencies in the region, has held 
two meetings a year regularly since its 
organization. The winter meeting, held 
indoors, is primarily for the transaction 
of business, while the summer meeting, 
held in the field, is to acquaint the mem- 
bers of the council with forest condi- 
tions and forest research actually under 
way. 

Previous field meetings have been held 
bat the Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass.; 
at the forest nursery and field headquar- 
ters of the Brown Company at Cupsuptic, 
Me., and at the Yale Demonstration and 
Research Forest at Keene, N. H. 

Experimental thinnings in overdense 
stands of yellow birch were inspected by 
the Council at the Pack Demonstration 
Forest. The members also visited the 
New York State Ranger School near 
Wanakena, N. Y., which is conducting 
important forest investigations. Here 
they saw some 1800 acres of cut-over 
and burned-over land, some of which is 
coming back naturally to good stands 
of young hardwoods, while other por- 
tions can be restored to productivity 
only by planting. 

At its meeting, the Council indorsed 
the proposed national program of forest. 
research, which includes augmented co- 


a 


operative study of forest management, | 


silviculture, fire protection, and other 
lines of forest activity. 

. Those present at the Cranberry Lake 
meeting included W. R. Brown, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Timberland 
Owners’ Association, and chairman of 
the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion; S. T. Dana, director, Noxtheastern 
Forest Experiment Station; J." H. Fos- 
ter, State Forester of New Hampshire; 
J. C. Kendall, director, New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment 
Extension Service; Franklin Mood, dean, 
New York State College of Forestry; 


R. M. Ross, commissioner of Forestry in | 


Vermont, and G. W. Sisson, jr., presi- 
dent, Racquette River Paper Company. 


Canada Is Preparing 


For Poultry Congress 
¥ — ~ 


July 25, Event to Be Held 
July 27 to August 4. 


Canada’s World Poultry Congress is 
scheduled for July 27 to August 4, it 
is stated in advices from the American 
Vice Consul at Ottawa, LaVerne Bald- 
win, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the advices follows: 

Interest in the World Poultry Con- 
gress to be held at Ottawa, Canada, July 
27 to August 4, is rapidly increasing 
locally. Entries of live birds are to close 
June 15, with the last day of reception 
set at July 25. Fowl that have to be 
washed must be in place by Saturday, 
July 23. 

It is expected that 8,000 delegates 
will attend, and efforts are being made 
to provide ample accommodations. 

To induce the international delegates 
to study Canada from the standpoints of 
trade and immigration as well as poul- 
try, plans have been made for a trip by 
rail covering all Canada from Halifax 
to Victoria, B. C., from August 4 to 30, 
ending at Toronto. *Both the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National routes 
will be utilized, special attention being 
given to argicultural and poultry demon- 
stration and experimental points as well 
as to scenic and industrial features. 

Stopovers are frequent at the 
sortant points. 
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Wheat 


A ppropriation Proposed for Surveys 
Of Columbia Basin Reclamation Plan 


Federal Funds Neded to Complete Preliminary Work, 
Declared Dr. Mead. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


its persistent and effective action the ap- 
propriations for gathering information 
about the project and prepaying plans 
for its development could not have been 
secured. : 

Cites Problems Involved. 

No_reclamation development is simple. 
It includes the settlement of water 
rights, the solving of engineering prob- 
lems, the improvement of farms, and the 
creation of an agricultural program. It 
takes in law, engineering, agriculture, 
and economics; and the larger the proj- 
ect, the more important it is that all 
these different factors be thoroughly 
thought out in advance and arrange- 
ments made by which each will contrib- 
ute its share to a final successful devel- 
opment. This serves to explain the in- 
vestigations made of this project in the 
past, and I hope to point out the benefits 
which will come from continuing these 
investigations until satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made for every detail 
of this scheme. 

An interstate agreement is needed 
which will insure an adequate water sup- 
ply for this project and provide for the 
largest use of the water supply of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries in all 
the States. A commission made up of 
representatives of the States of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon and 
of the Federal Government has been at 
work on such an arrangement. 

Too great a disturbance of the natural 
reservoirs, like Coeur d’Alene and Pend 
Oreille, would not have the approval of 
those who live around these bodies of 
water and should be avoided if alterna- 
tive storages can be provided. Investi- 
gations indicate that this can be dohe 
that the result will be less dis- 
turbance to existing conditions in Idaho 
and Montana and a decided increase 
in the reclamation development of those 
States as a factor in this huge program 
of conservation. But to know definitely 
what can be done, and to be able to 
submit reliable estimates of cost, further 
investigations of foundations and stor- 
age sites must be made and should be 
provided for at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Cooperation of Bureau 


Of Reclamation Proposed 

The extensive experience of the Re- 
clamation Bureau in carrying out engi- 
neering investigations of this character 
will make its cooperation a useful factor, 
and I believe that this can be arranged. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has built the 
highest dam in the world and is now 
preparing plans for another of | still 
greater height. This accumulated ex- 
perience can be made available in the 
determination of how the water of the 
upper Columbia should be conserved. 


At a recent conference there was a 
noted absence of desire on the part of 
any State to secure any narrow ad- 
vantage, which leads to the belief that 
when an agreement is reached it will 
mean cordial cooperation and an absence 
of friction when actual construction be- 
gins. : 

Arrangements have been made for a 
continuance of these studies. The need 
now is for additional facts, the estab- 
lishment of additional gauging stations 
to know what streams contribute the 
water supply of the Columbia and a 
study of reservoir foundations to know 
the best place to locate supplemental 
storages. e 

If the Government builds this project 
it will have to do it under a plan of 
financing different from that employed 
at preseht. This and the Boulder Can- 
yon project, on the Colorado, will re- 
quire so large an amount of money that 
neither ean be built out of reclamation 
income. 

There is no difficulty ° ‘anging for 
the financing of Boulder Canyon be- 
cause of the fact that the largest irri- 
gation distriet in the United States, 
already settled and wholly improved, 


be benefited $1,000,000 a year by the 
removal of the silt problem alone. The 
project will generate more than a half 
million horsepower, for which there is, 
at present, a large and growing demand 
in the city of Los Angeles, insuring 


an immediate, long-time contract for 
its purchase. 


Conditions Found 


| Entirely Different 
Reception of Live Birds to Close | ely Differen 


The conditions here are entirely dit- 
ferent. This project will have to depend 
mainly on the creation of a profitable 
agricultural development on an area 
hitherto dry farmed. It will be necessary 
here to show how that development is to 
be brought about and what results may 
be anticipated in order to convince Con- 
gress that the expediture is justified. 
Here is an expenditure of more than one- 
half billion dollars, whereas the annual 
income to the reclamation fund has aver- 
aged only. $8,500,000 for the past five 
years. 

This income is derived mainly from 
sales of the public land, income from 
leases of oil lands, and the contruction 
repayments made by settlers on existing 
projects. : 

Last winter the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitted to Congress a construc- 
tion program to extend over a period of 
10 years. His purpose was to show the 
amount of money which would be re- 
quired to complete works on which*con- 
struction had already begun, and the 
time necessary if we have only the in- 
come to the fund to use. The Secretary 
recommended that no new works be 
made a charge on this fund until those 
under way are completed. 

If happens that the State of Washing- 
ton will receive a large share of the fund. 
That is due to the immense extent of the 
Yakima project, which has been under 
construction for nearly 20 years and 
which will require 10 more years to com- 


plete. The valuable natural storages on 
the stream will enable nearly the whole 
flow of the river to be used in‘a region 
of -ich soil and favoring climate. 


Federal Appropriations 
Held to Be Necessary 

After the existing works are com- 
pleted, there are a large number of fa- 
vorable opportunities for the construc- 
tion of new works of relatively small 
cost which will absorb the fund for many 
years to come. Great projects like 
Columbia Basin and the Boulder Canyon 
development of the Colorado must, there- 
fore, look to appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury for their completion. 

It is the policy of the Department to 
require the organization of an irrigation 
distriet and the execution of a contract 
with this district for the repayment of 
construction costs as a preliminary #0 
beginning construction. These districts 
are organized under the laws of the dif- 
ferent States, which vary somewhat in 
details, but all make the obligation to 
repay construction costs a first lien on 
the land, the payments being collected 
as taxes. The Reclamation Bureau is 
thus relieved of the task of collecting 
from individuals who are in arrears. 


ff this were done in the case of the 
Columbia, Basin project, there would be 
no serious difficulty in securing a lien 
which would be legally superior to any 
private mortgages. The irrigation dis- 
tricts make their collections through the 
taxing power, and the tax lien is always 
superior to private mortgages and liens 
of all sorts. 

From a practical standpoint, however, 
the success of the project may depend 
upon the total obligation which the set- 
tler is obliged to meet. If the mort- 
gages are heavy the settler is likely to 
find the total burden of assessments for 
water charges and payments on the in- 
terest and principal of the mortgage in- 
debtedness heavier than he can carry, 
and in that event the assessments for 
payment of the water charges are likely 
to become delinquent. Where the mort- 
gages are heavy, the mortgage holder 
should be considered as the real owner 
and required to join in the same excess 
land contracts’ and recordable agree- 
ments as are required of the landowners. 


Intensive Farming Called 


Only Safe Guaranty 

Making construction costs a first lien 
on unimproved or badly farmed land does 
not insure the payment of these costs. 
Intensive cultivation of the soil is the 
only safe guaranty of solvency. The 
Bureau of Reclamation and the holders 
of millions of dollars of irrigation bonds 
of private projects are covinced that 2 
district obligation has little value unless 
the land is settled and properly farmed. 

When then must be done to insure the 
prompt settlement and cultivation of 
these lands? To answer this we must 
know who owns them; we must know 
something of the owners’ views and 
plans. Do they intend to build houses, 
level land, sow alfalfa, and set out or- 
chards, or do they intend to sell the land 
when the canal creates a demand? 


If the same procedure is followed here 
as is being carried out on the Vale, 
Owyhee, and Payette projects, the land 
will be appraised and thesowners will be 
required to agree in writing to offer 
their land for sale at the appraised price 
and on terms approved by the depart- 
ment. 

In the light of reclamation experience 
it will not be sufficient to rely on a dis- 
trict contract which gives a lien on un- 
settled land. There must go with such 
district contract plans for settlement 
and farm development which the depart- 
ment and Congress will accept as feasi- 
ble. That a district lien on unsettled 
land with no settlement program is not 
a safe basis for development is shown 
by what has happened in older districts 
where payments were so secured. 


The reason for nonpayment is lack of 
good farmers. The reason for noncol- 
lection is that no one will buy the land 
when offered at tax sale. Year after year 
the tax debt against lands in some of 
the Federal districts has accumulated. 
Year after year the Reclamation Bureau 
has to keep the projects going with 
money from the Federal Treasury. The 
thrifty, successful settlers were discour- 
aged and anxious; realizing that they 
could not pay all charges on their frac- 
tion of the district many- of them left. 

That situation will certainly arise on 
this larger project if adequate provision 
is not made for securing good farmers 
and for prompt development of the 
farms. 


Data Being Gathered 
On Ownership of Land 


Under a cooperative agreement with 
the State; the Bureau of Reclamation is 
gathering statistics as to who owns this 
land, what use is being made of it with- 
out irrigation, mortgage indebtedness, 
and owners’ selling prices. These ‘will 
have an important relation to settle- 
ment plans, 

I have talked with those who are gath- 
ering this information. They report 
that the land is farmed mainly by ten- 
ants, that the owners are scattered all 
over the country. These renters farm 
from one to five or six sections. They 
report that their crop returns run from 
8 to 15 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
There is no profit in this, simply a liv- 
ing, as the owner gets only one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the return from the crop. 
Farther west dry farming has been prac- 
tically abandoned. 

The owners of this land are looking to 
the building of an irrigation work and 
have fixed prices from $20 to $100 an 
acre. In the drier country a great deal 
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Forestry 


Production of Wheat 
Forecast as Nearly 


Equal to 1926 Crop 


Estimates Supplied by Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Indicate Yield of 


2,164,000,000 Bushels. 


World wheat prospects for the 1927 
harvest, as reviewed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, in a forecast issued July 16, 
indicate a staple crop condition in the 
Northern Hemisphere, outside of China 
and Russia, a decidedly uncertain situa- 
tion in the Southern hemisphere owing 
to droughts, and possibility of the 
Canadian production equaling that of 
1926. 

The Russian wheat crop remains a 
puzzling factor, according to the review, 
as it may be as large or even larger 
than in 1926, when production was esti- 
mated to have been cqual to pre-war av- 
erages. In other sections of Europe 
there is said to be no certainty as the 
crop seems to be likely to exceed last 
year’s figures by 65,000,000 bushels. 

The total of the Bureau’s forecasts of 
computed production and estimates is 
2,164,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,171,000,000 in 1926. 


Reduction in Canada Offset. 


The full text of the review follows: 

Forecasts and condition reports re- 
ceived to date indicate a wheat crop in 
the Northern Hemisphere outside of Rus- 
sia and China about the same as last 
year and a Russian crop not far from 
last year’s production. Canada is the 
only important country reporting indi- 
cations of a smaller crop, and the indi- 
cated reduction in her crop is offset by 
increases in Europe and the United 
States. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that conditions are subject still 
to considerable change between now and 
the close of the harvesting season in 
the important producing countries. With 
favorable weather conditions through 
July and August, the Canadian crop, now 
forecast at 325,000,000 bushels, might 
equal last year. Conditions improved to 
a marked extent during June and suffi- 
cient moisture is in the ground to pro- 
duce an excellent crop. 

The first forecast last year was about 
349,000,000 bushels and good conditions 
for the remainder of the growing season 
caused the estimate of the outturn to be 
raised to 410,000,000 bushels. Although 
favorable conditions for the remainder 
of the season ia the Northern Hemi- 
shere might cause some increase over 
last year, it seems likely that such an 
increase might be partially or completely 
offset by a reduction in the Southern 
Hemisphere where droughts are threat- 
ening the crops. World production, 
therefore, seems likely to be not far 
from that of last year. 

The total of official forecasts of pro- 
duction and computed estimates for 14 
countries teporting to date indicates a 
production of 2,164,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 2,171,000,000 bushels in 
the same countries last year. These 
countries last year produced 73 per cent 
of the total production of the Northern 
Hemisphere and 64 per cent of the world 
production outside of Russia. 

European Crop Larger. 

Considering all condition reports and 
the estimates of countries reporting to 
date, the European crop outside of Rus- 
sia seems likely to be about 65,000,000 
bushels greater than last year. France, 
Germany and Poland will probably have 
better crops than last year, Italy about 
the same crop, while Spain and several 
of the smaller European producers re- 
port indications of some reduction. 

Russia remains an uncertain factor. 
Reports to date indicate that the wheat 
crop may be as large or even larger 
than last year, when production was 
estimated to have been about equal to 
the pre-war average and _ exports 
amounted to about 36,000,000 bushels. 
In the Ukraine there has been some shift 
from rye to wheat and there are some 
indications of similar shifts in other 
parts of the country, which may have 
resulted in a larger wheat area than last 
year. The condition of winter wheat, 
according to G. C. Haas, American agri- 
culturgl commissioner at Berlin, is 
slightly better than a year ago and 
Reports, however, con- 
tinue to indicate a lack of rainfall over 
a large part of the spring wheat area, 
SO ee 2 
of the land has been sold for taxes and 
is now owned by the counties. 

In two reclamation districts the Bu- 
reau has, during the present year, be- 
come a colonizing and selling agent for 
10,000 acres of land on each project. The 
owners have agreed to sell at a price to 
be fixed by impartial appraisers, with 20 


| years in which to pay for the land; pay- 


ments to be amortized, interest to be 6 
per cent. It took a year to secure these 
agreements. It will probably require 
longer -here. ‘ 

One mortgage company put in 22 
farms. Owners were scattered through- 
out the country. Coordinated action on 
any other plan would have been difficult, 
if-not impossible. 


Railroads Aiding 


In Settiing Lands 

The railroads reaching these projects 
are cooperating with the Government as 
they could not with individual owners. 
States and local chambers of commerce 
are rendering help. The Bureau has is- 
sued publications giving lists of these 
farms, the improvements on each, the 
payments to be made, and advising as 
to the assistance which would be given. 
Agricultural and social conditions are 
carefully stated. f . 

This experience is showing the value 
to settlers of having the farms partly 
improved. Improved farms on _ both 
these projects are being occupied and 
cultivated this year. It is hard, on the 
other hand, to sell farms wholly unim- 
proved, , 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 16, 1927. 


Compiled by Market News Service, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

With generally favorable weather for 
grain crops prevailing throughout the 
principal producing areas the grain mar- 
ket continues weak. Fairly heavy re- 
ceipts of new winter wheat and only 
moderate demand from mills as a result 
of light flour sales this season have 
weakened the wheat market. More high 
protein wheat is arriving in southwest- 
ern markets and premiums have been 
slightly reduced for this quality. 

Early shipments of soft winter wheat 
show good quality but considerable light 
weight and otherwise low quality wheat 
is expected when marketings increase. 

Some infection from stem rust has oc- 
curred in spring wheat according to the 
Department’s rust specialists but pres- 


ent conditions give no cause for alarm. ; 


Cash wheat prices were slightly firmer 
today on better demand. 

No. 2 hard winter wheat was quoted 
at Kansas City at $1.31 to $1.53; at Chi- 
cago, $1.42 to $1.44. No. 2 red winter 
at’ Chicago, $1.43; No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring at Minneapolis at $1.49 to $1.60 
per bushel. 

Cash corn prices continue firm 
though favorable weather conditions 
have weakened the futures market. 
‘There is a good demand for offerings 
of cash corn which recently have been 
slightly less than the market demand 
resulting in some reduction in market 
stocks. No. 2 yellow corn quoted at 
Omaha at 98 cents per bushel, at St. 
Louis, $1.03, No. 3 yellow at Chicago, 
$.99 to $1. 

Oats market is quiet with the trade 
awaiting new crop grain. Omaha mar- 
ket received its first car new oats July 
15 from Nebraska. It graded No. 2 
white and was bright and dry. No. 3 
winter oats quoted at Minneapolis at 
$.43 to $.44; at Chicago, at $.45 to $.46%; 
at Omaha, at $.4544 per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices July 16 saw further ad- 
vances of about % cent to 5-16 cent com- 
pared with finals of the day before. 
Large June consumption figures together 
with reports of boll weevil activity 
and acreage reduction were among the 
principal causes to which the further 
advance was attributed. Present prices 
are a little over 6 cents per pound 
higher than those obtaining early in De- 
cember of this season. Since the more 
recent advance demand for spot-cotton 
is reported as somewhat revived with 
actual transactions in spot cotton larger 
than for some time. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
July future contracts were up 29 points, 
closing at 18.04 cents. The quotations 
of the 10 designated markets were also 
up, the advances ranging from about 
25 to 35 points. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market was quiet 
July 16, as most dealers attended @S 
annual Exchange outing. There was 
limited trading, however, at yesterday’s 
levels. Dealers generally free sellers, 
and market appeared easy. Car market 


al- 


| jobbing lots. 





practically at a standstill, with tone about 
steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 42 
cents; 91 score, 4114 cents; 90 score, 401% 
cents. 

; Cheese. 

Trading on the New York cheese mar- 
ket was quiet July 16 and confined to 
State flats in steady to 
firm, position, with Wisconsin styles 
about steady. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
241% to 251% cents; Single Daisies, 23% 
to 24 cents; Young Americas, 24 to 24% 
cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Cantaloupe market stronger in New 
York City today. Onions steady. Peaches 
steady with considerable ordinary and 
overripe stock. Watermelons declined. 
Potatoes dull. 

Cantaloupes: California Salmon _ Tints, 
standards 36s and 45s . .$2,50@2.75 
California Honey Balls, standard 86s and 
.$2,25@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.25@1.50 
standards 36s and 
.. . .$2.50@3.00 
Yellow Varieties, 


45s 


Arizona Salmon Tints, 
45s - 
Onions: New Jersey 
bushel hampers . ......$1,25@1.50 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, Georgia, 
Elbertas, medium to’ large......$2@2.75 
Georgia Belles, medium to large.$2.50@2.75 
North and South Carolina Belles, medium 
to large ; ‘ .. . .$2,50@3.00 
North and South Carolina Elbertas, medium 
to large RG sas $2.25@3.00 
North and South Carolina Hileys, medium 
to large ee -..2...$2@2.50 
Potatoes: Cloth-top stave barrels, East 
Shore and Norfolk Section Virgina, Cob- 
blers , ... .$2.75@3.00 
Watermelons: Bulk, per car, Georgia and 
South Carolina Tom Watsons, 24-30 
pound average ose eee.  $825@575 

Wool. 

Trading in wool has continued at a 
fairly steady rate. A little slowing up 
has been noted in fleece wools, but a few 
of the large territory houses reported a 
more active demand for graded wools. 
Prices are very firm, and during the week 
advances of one to two cents a pound 
have been reported on large lines of me- 
dium territory wools. Arrivals of do- 
mestic wools at Boston continued heavy. 
The strengthening tendency at London 
encouraged dealers on this market to 
stiffen up on their asking prices on fine 
domestic wools as well as on spot for- 
eign wools. 

Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of hogs at Chicago 
July 16, 4,000, cattle 300, calves 300, and 
sheep 4,000. 

The hog market was uneven and 15c 
to 20c lower than Friday’s average. Some 
lighter weights showed more decline at 
the close. Top for the day was $10.40. 
Bulk of 170 to 220 Ib. averages sold at 
$10.15 to $10.35, a few good and choice 
240 to 260 lb. butchers at $9.25 to $9.50, 
finished 270 to 290 lb. averages $9 to 
$9.10, and a few heavy butchers down- 


| ward to $8.75. Bulk of desirable packing 


sows sold at $8 to $8.25. Shippers took 
500, and the estimated holdover for Mon- 


day was 4,000. 
+> 


Hogs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, gvod and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Paeking sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 


$7.70@$ 9.40 
9.25@ 10.35 
9.60@ 10.40 
9.25@ 10.25. 
7.50@ 8.25 
8.75@ 9.75 


$8.35@ 9.35 
9.00@ 10.10 
9.60@ 10.10 
8.60@ 10.10 
7.25@ 8.00 
9.50@ 10.00 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
te neneenrepeennernnene 


extending northeast from eastern 
Ukraine. The only report on wheat con- 
ditions in China received to date is that 
in that section of China which supplies 
the Shanghai flour mills, prospects for 
production are good. 

Interest In Production. 


Considering the outlook for durum 
wheat, our interest centers in the pro- 
duction of North Africa and southern 
Italy. The North African crop as re- 
ported to date promises to be about the 
same as last year, when the four cgun- 
tries produced about 90,000,000 bushels. 
The Moroccan crop is now estimated at 
24,000,000 bushels as compared with 16,- 
000,000 bushels last year. Conditions in 
Algeria are not so favorable as in Mo- 
rocco and with some reduction in area 
the crop will probably at the most be 
no greater than last year. The crop in 
Tunis has been reduced 7,500,000 bushels. 
but conditions in Egypt are somewhat 
better than last year. While Italy seems 
to be harvesting a crop about as large 
as last year, the outturn in southern 
Italy, where durum is produced, seems 
to be considerably below last year. It 
is possible that the forecasted increase 
from 45,000,000 to 76,000,000 bushels in 
the United States may be nearly offset 
by a reduction in southern Italy. Pro- 
duction of durum in Canada and Russia 
remains an uncertain factor in the situ- 
ation. 

Conditions Considered . 


In considering present conditions, as 
an indication of the outturn of the crop 
for the year in the Northern Hemisphere 
outside of Russia and China, it may be 
of interest to review briefly develop- 
ments of the past four year. In 1923 
conditions were summarized on July 11 
as indicating a crop moderately larger 
than 1922; the actual final production 
estimates were 9 per cent larger. In 
1924 conditions were summarized on 
July 9 as indicating a crop at least 10 
per cent below the previous year and the 
final estimate for the year was 12 per 
cent below. On July 13, 1925, conditions 
were summarized as indicating a crop 
larger than the preceding year. Condi- 
tions~steadily improved in mosa Euro- 
pean countries and North American fol- 
lowing the reports on which this state- 
ment was based, and the final estimates 
indicated a crop 11 per cent larger than 
the preceding year. Last year conditions 
were summarized about the middle of 
July as indicating a harvest somewhat 
less than in 1925, dut mostly to indi- 
cated reductions in Europe, but with a 
situation more than usually uncertain 
in Canada. The conditions of spring 


wheat improved in Canada and the 
United States after July 1. With those 
improvements, however, the total North- 
ern Hemisphere crop for 1926 was 2 per 
cent below that of 1925. This experi- 
ence indicates that, although conditions 
may materially change in individual 
countries, by July 1 condition reports 
begin to be a fair indication of the total 
Northern Hemisphere crop. < 


Prospects for 1927 Crop. 

Prospects for the 1927 crop in_the 
Southern Hemisphere are of course quite 
uncertain at this time. Droughts have 
hindered early seedng and reports indi- 
cate that the wheat area in both Argen- 
tina and Australia is likely to be re- 
duced. According to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from Consul Garrels at Melbourne, 
little wheat had been sown up to July 1 
in New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia, which states in the past five 
years included about four-fifths of the 
total Australian wheat acreage. The 
seeding period is usually about com- 
pleted by that time. In Victoria, which 
contains about a quarter of the total 
Australian wheat acreage, rains since 
the first of July have improved condi- 
tions and it.seems probably that the 
seeding period is being extended there. 
In Western Australia, which contains 
about 19 per cent of the total Australian 
wheat area, conditions have been excel- 
lent and the acreage this year is re- 
ported as 2,874,000 acres compared with 
2,447,000 last year, with the crop in good 
condition. In Tasmania and Queensland, 
also, conditions are excellent, but these 
regions are of little consequence. Yields 
of course will be affected by conditions 
both at time of seeding and through the 
growing season. In the past two years 
production in the Southern Hemisphere 
countries varied from 362,000,000 bushels 
in 1925 to 438,000,000 in 1926. Starting 
with poor conditions for seeding, even 
with a good growing season, the out- 
turn of the Southern Hemisphere crop 
can hardly equal last year’s larger pro- 
duction. 

Stocks of old wheat in exporting coun- 
tries and afloat appear to be larger than 
at the beginning of the 1925 and 1926 
seasons, but not so large as in 1924. In 
the United States increases in farm 
stocks and visible supply indicate a prob- 
able increase of from 20,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 bushels in total stocks. 

Yo be continued in the issue of 

July 19, 
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Surfaced Highway 
Of States Increased 
1,492 Miles in 1926 


Bureau of Public Roads An- 


nounces Statistics on Work 
Done Last 
Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of surfaced roads existing at the end of 
1926 were as follows: 
Miles. 

Sand-clay and topsoil ........... 11,396 
Gravel, chert and shale ........ 79,286 
Waterbound macadam ....+e.e.+. 18,428 
Bituminous macadam .....+++++- 12,927 
Sheet asphalt ......... 890 
Bituminous concrete 4,815 
Cement concrete 
Brick osce | =Opaae 
Asphalt, wood and stone block .. 165 

The following table shows the total 
mileage in State systems in the first 
column and existing surfaced mileage at 
the end of 1926 in the second column: 
Alabama ... 3,936 2,172 
Arizona 2,081. 1,421 
Arkansas ... 8,346 4,153 
California 6,582 3,537 
Colorado 8,966 3,499 
Connecticut .....seee0-+- 1,952 1,819 
Delaware ...-ccccccccece 590 590 
Florida .. 5,654 2,725 
Georgia 6,258 2,664 
Idaho 4,668 2,437 
Illinois ... 9,459 4,495 
Indiana .... 4,262 4,155 
Cl re 6,653 3,469 
Kansas 7,887 1,338 
Kentucky ...cccscsccccee 9,646 4,192 
Louisiana ... 8,000 4,707 
Maine 1,574 1,306 
Maryland 2,419 2,419 
Massachusetts ....+...-.. 1,563 1,556 
Michigan ..... covTesesse 6,100 Geen 
Minnesota 6,930 6,353 
Mississippi ... eee 6,721 3,889 
MisSOUTL 22cccccse seccsse T6080 S010 
Montana .. 7,957 926 
Nebraska 6,256 2,764 
2,996 1,022 
2,256 


eeeereeeesee 


seers eseesee 
see eeeseeresee 


se eeeeseeeseere 


eee eeseeeesses 
sere eeseeseees 
ae eeereweeeseee 
se eeeereereeseee 
eee eeeeereees 
eee eeeseesesere 


seers erseree 


ae eereereeeeas 


New Hampshire .......+- 1,963 
New Jersey 1,457 1,296 
New Mexico .......e..-- 9,214 1,684 
New York ..... ae . 14,068 9,858 
North Carolina .......... 6,218 5,464 
North Dakota .........-. 6,837 1,335 
Ohio TT ee i 
Oklahoma 5,589 1,584 
Oregon 4,468 3,220 
Pennsylvania .....+.+++++ 12,033 8,439 
Rhode Island .......+--- 821 451 
South Carolina .... ..... .5,143 3,869 
South Dakota .... 5,923 2,467 
Tennessee 5,051 3,555 

. 18,728 9,256 

3,248 


1,189 
4,462 3,139 
5,210 3,839 
Washington 3,283 2,607 
West Virginia .....+0+++- 3,784 1,732 
Wisconsin .....+- ike 10,279 8,240 
Wyoming ...--- osseex Spee 


929 
cecccccees 6287,928 163,059 


ee 


Vermont .... 
Virginia 


Total... 


Standards Sought 
To Grade Cottonseed 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics Now Working on 
Problem. 


Official standards for grading ge 20° 
seed for crushing purposes are eing 
worked out by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and will be established as soon as 
the necessary apparatus and grading 
methods are available, the Department 
has just announced. Studies indicate the 
grading of cottonseed is entirely prac- 
ticable, it is said. It will be a great ad- 
vantage to the cottonseed trade; it is ad- 
vanced, because under present conditions 
virtually no rewards are paid on local 
markets for seed of higher yields of 
either quantity or quality. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Prices paid by the oil mills for cot- 
tonseed are based on the average quan- 
tity and quality of the oil and cake re- 
coverable from the seed. These factors 
are influenced by local cultural condi- 
tions and handling customs. Cottonséed 
quotations accordingly become section- 
alized. Official standards should fur 
nish a more equitable basis for quota- 
tions among different markets and also 
tend to stabilize cottonseed prices. 

It is proposed to take average kernel 
content as a basis for the grades. This 
method is considered feasible in spite 
of the fact that there is considerable 
variation in the oil content of the ker- 
nels. This variation in the oil content 
of the kernels is largely offset by a fairly 
constant inverse ratio which is found to 
exist between the oil content and the pro- 
tein content. There is, consequenily, 
much less difference in value between 
seed of equal kernel content and of cx~ 


tremes of oil content, than there is be~ 
tween seed with equal oil content but very 
unequal kernel content. In other wo 
the first factor influencing the valu 
cottonseed is the quantity of the ke: 
Kernel content is indicated as the logi 
cal basis for cottonseed grades by the 
fact that the combined value of the oil 
and cake obtained from cottonseed cone _ 
stitutes from 85 to 90 per cent of its 
value, hulls and linters making up ‘he 
rest. Factors in the raw seed tha! af< 
fect the quality and the quantity of the 
oil and the cake obtainable from it are 
obviously paramount in price making. 
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Mergers 


Plan to Control Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Revealed as in Line With ‘Four-System’ Grouping 


Suggestion Offered 


In 1923 by Mr. Holden 


Testimony Given Before I. C. C. 
Urging Consolidations of 
Railroads in West. 


[Continued on Page 1.] 


tion Company and the Colorado & oe 
oming. The application filed on July 
by the Great Northern Pacific aimeey, 
it granted, would place that company 
in control of 27,000 miles of the 30,000 
suggested by Mr. Holden in 1923. 
also submitted a proposed grouping of 
' other Western lines into systems headed 


by the Atchison, Topeka & Satta Fe, | 


with 35,000 miles, the Southern Pacific 
and Rock Island, with 35,000 miles, and 
the Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, with 32,000 miles. 


Mr. Holden in his testimony expressed | 


the opinion that the Tentative Plan for 
the West must either be reduced in size, 
or go further and provide for somewhat 
larger systems, So as to preserve compe- 
tition and allow for future development. 


Presenting maps showing the four main | 


systems he said that in geographical ex- 
tent they would not be materially more 
widely extended than several of the sys- 
tems proposed by the Commission in the 
Tentative Plan, or than several present- 
day systems. 


Some features of Mr. Holden’s pro- 
posed grouping were opposed by other 


roads in later testimony. 


Mr. Holden stated then that the Bur- ; 


lington, Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern, and Colorado Southern were pre- 
pared to actually consolidate if authority 
of the Commission were given, and urged 
that this permission be granted “so that 
a real beginning could be made in car- 
rying out this important provision of the 
Transportation Act.” 

“We are here asking that they 


to that action,” he said. 
shown that important routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce have long 
since been established over these lines 
and claim the right, under the statute, 
to have these continued. We have shown 
that the construction of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul line throughout the 
territory occupied by the Northern lines, 
taken with other existing important 


through lines, such as the Chicago & | 


North Western, Soo Line, Union Pacific 


and Southern Pacific, provide active com- | 
petition for all but approximately 2 per 
cent of the total tonnage handled by the 


Northern Pacific and Great Northern to- 
gether, $0 that the grouping of these 
lines for purpose of consolidation will 
in no way transgress the command of the 
statute that ‘competition shall be pre- 
erved as fully as possible.’ 


Alternate Suggestions 
Declared to Be Rational 


: | 
“The reason which seems to have con- | 


trolled the Commission in the develop- 
ment of the tentative plan appears to be 


a problem of finding a suitable grouping | 


for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
line and to accomplish this that line 
has been grouped with the Great North- 
ern. A study of the Western railroad 


map has convinced me that thehre are | 


several rational alternate suggestions 
which would indicate that the extreme 
measure of divorcing Great Northern 
from Burlington is not necessary.” 
Eash Western group in this plan would 
be provided with two through lines to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Holden pointed out 


that unless the decision in the Central | 


Pacific case is changed, the combned 
Southern Pacific-Rock Island group 
would be practically afforded two through 
routes for transcontinental business and 


that the tentative plan to allocate the | 


Denver & Rio Grande and Western Pa- 


cific to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 


also would afford that syste mtwo sepa- 
rate and distinct routes between the 
Middle West and the Paeffic Coast. 
the Commission proposed to group the 
Union Pacific and Chicago 
Western, 
tem from Duluth and Chicago to Los An- 
. geles, San Francisco and Seattle. 
would seem, therefore, to follow, 


alone Western groups covering gener- 
‘ally the entire Western territory offer 
no objection. 

“The provision for each of these four 
western groups of alternate through 
routes conecting in the west,” Mr. 
Holden said, “will plainly be in the in- 


terest of better and more efficient hand- | 


ling of cars, shorter routing by the direct 


line and the wider distribution of traffic | 


over the lines of each system. 


Would Base Systems 


Upon Connecting Points 

“The western mileage is already in a 
general sense largely grouped in a few 
large systems, loosely welded together 
but definitely related in physical, traffic 
and financial relations. 


smaller lines. It appears to have been 
the view of the Commission that further 
progress toward a lesser number of sys- 
tems and a greater degree of association 
is expected in western territory. I have 
adopted the view of the Commission that 
in carrying out these requirements west- 
ern systems should be based upon points 
like Chicago and St. Louis where im- 
mediate connection is made with eastern 
and southeastern railroads and the whole 
basis of the suggestion which I shall 
make rests upon the assumption that 
this course is logical and xecessary. 
“Present day conditions are the result 
of gradual growth and the sensitive 
balance of interchange relations between 
connecting carriers in western territory 
cannot be disturbed without Serious re- 
sults, unless in the changes that are 
made a similar balance is restored. 


“Without including some of the 


He | 


smaller mileage which in great systems 
would be only of a branch line character. 
Western operated mileage may be stated 
as approximately 135,000 miles and 
divided into four parts roughly would 
indicate systems of somewhat over 30,- 
000 miles each. Assuming that the law 
contemplates average conditicns through- 
out the western rate group so that there 
may be intelligent rate administration 
of the territory and fairly equal com- 
petitive opportunity, each system with 
the other, it seems necessarily to follow 
that these western systems based on 
| Chicago and St. Louis should each have 
an outlet throughout the southwest and 
to the Gulf of Mexico, including access 
to Mexico and access throughout western 
territory to the Pacific ocean. Exact 
equality cannot be secured upon any 
possible plan, but a reasonable approxi- 
mation of like conditions is all that is 
available and all that the statute re- 
quires.” 


Purpose of Suggestion 
Explained by Mr. Holden 


In addition to the four-system plan, 
Mr. Holden also discussed several pos- 
sible other groupings of the various lines. 
“I hope,” he said, “I may escape the 
charge that I am undertaking to make 
a map of western territory or even to 





argue the future of other western sys- 
tems with which I obviously have no 
concern and for which I carry no re- 
sponsibility. I hope, however, to be 
helpful in the making of these tentative 
suggestions and acknowledge that the 
reason they are made is because I am 
persuaded that it is unwise, impossible 
and unnecessary to break up the long- 
standing and, as I believe, efficient close 
relationship between Burlington, 
Northern and Northern Pacific. 
“It is obvious that groups of the char- 
acter suggested will necessarily involve 
considerably study as to the many details 
which are presented, but which I have 
not in this general study undertaken to 
deal with. It would seem necessary, be- 


| fore considering details of lesser impor- 
be | 
grouped together as a preliminary step | 
“We have | 
| road and equipment, net railway operat- 


tance, to consider the general plan in its 
broader aspects.” ; 
The operated mileage, investment in 


ing’ revenue, and percentage earned in 


| the year 1922 (preceding his statement) 


by the roads in the suggested groups 
were shown by Mr. Holden in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Operated 
Mileage 


133,566 


The groups proposed by Mr. 
were described by him as follows: 

“Group 1 is composed of Burlington, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, Colorado & 
Southern, Fort Worth & Denver City, 
Wichita Valley, and Trinity & Brazos 
Valley, all at present associated lines 
through financial relations and long 
standing close traffic interchange rela- 
tions. These lines aggregate 27,813 miles 
of operated mileage and 27,087 miles of 
owned mileage. To these have been 
added the Chicago Great Western, Green 
Bay & Western, Kansas City, Southern, 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany and also the Colorado & Wyoming, 
a small separately owned property in 
the State of Colorado. By these addi- 


| tions the operated mileage has been in- 


creased 3,132 miles and the owned mile- 
age 2,990 miles, a moderate addition only 
to the present system mileage, which 
has been long associated under the cir- 





Also | 


& North | 
indicating a consolidated sys- | ; vort 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois seems to rep- 
It | 
Mr. | 
Holden said, that in geographical extent | nc 
language of the Commission’s report of 
|} August 


cumstances before recited. 
“Group 2 proposes the association of 


| Santa Fe, Chicago & North Western sys- 


tem lines, the Iron Range roads, the Soo 
line, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
St. Louis-Southwestern, certain other 
smaller properties and one half interest 
in the Denver & Rio Grande, Denver & 
Salt Lake, and Western Pacific. Without 
pausing at this time to discuss less im- 
portant details, the association of Santa 
Fe with Chicago & North Western and 


resent a rational instance of what may 
logically and properly be done, particu- 
larly where effort, as indicated in the 
3, 1921, is made to ‘minimize 
dismemberment of existing lines or sys- 
tems.’ By Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
southern Illinois coal may move over one 
line haul to the market territory afforded 
by Chicago & North Western, and Chi- 
cago & North Western secures not only 





There are, how- | 
ever, severa! important independent and | 


a line into St. Louis, but also an outlet 
at the Ohio River into the Southeast. 


| Treatment Proposed 
For Southern Pacific 

“Group 3. As before indicated, 
proposed Southern 
group as planned. by 


the 
the Commission 


mileage as today in effect via El Paso 
gateway, but indicates mileage to Den- 
ver and Colorado from the east and via 
Central Pacific from San Francisco to 
| Ogden and Salt Lake City. The addi- 
| tions of the Missouri Pacifie and Mis- 
| souri, Kansas & Texas systems to this 
group is suggested, together with cer- 
|} tain other lines, including the El Paso 
& Southwestern. By connection south 
from St. Louis a shorter and more direct 


route into the southwest, at least an al- | 


| ternate route of an efficient character, is 
| developed. The same is true of the more 
| direct mileage south from Kansas City 
| occupying a different belt of territory 
than that now served by the Rock Island 
lines leading southwesterly from Kansas 
City. The two lines from Missouri River 
to Colorado points occupy distinct por- 
| tions of Kansas and Colorado, but both 
ending at Colorado need consideration 
for business beyond. To bridge the gap 
| between Colorado and Utah and again 
j to contribute strength to the Denver & 


Great | 


Pacific-Rock Island | 


| 
! 
} 
i 
a not only trans-continenta! | 
| 
| 
| 


Proposals Detailed 
By Burlington Head 


Systems, Each of 30,000 to 


35,000 Miles, Advocated as 
in Public Interest. 


Rio Grande for its future development 
and improvement and including the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake, one half ownership of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and Denver & 
Salt Lake is suggested for this Southern 
Pacific Rock Island group. 

“Group 4. The grouping of the Union 
Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has already been suggested and it 
is evident that whether the present sug- 
gestions for four groups are entertained 
or not, that suggestion has merit and is 
entitled to consideration. Broadening the 
proposal, however, to include a discus- 
sion of the four-group plan, it is pro- 
posed that Union Pacific System lines 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Sys- 
tem lines be grouped with Chicago & 
Alton, Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
Louis-San Francisco, Wabash lines west 
of Mississippi River, Texas & Pacific and 
International & Great Northern. The 
decision of the Commission in the Cen- 
tral Pacific case assures the Union Pa- 
cific of a continued close traffic relation- 
ship with that line, and thereby the con- 
tinuance of its present effective through 
route between the Missouri River and 
San Francjsco. 


Plan for Union Pacific 
Urged as Advantageous 

“TI have already indicated the merit, as 
I see it, of the association of Union Pa- 
cifie with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
providing again an alternate through 
route between the Middle West and the 
Northwest, with the resulting advantages 
which have been indicated. By the addi- 


bash lines west of the Mississippi River, 
direct connection between Kansas City 
and St. Louis and Des Moines and terri- 
tory beyond, is secured. In addition the 
important Chicago & Alton line between 
Chicago and St. Louis is added. With 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, one of the 
$ 


Net Railway Per 
Operating Income Cent 





Investment in 
Road and 
Equipment 
$1,996,358,033 
2,253,997,382 
2,342,101,999 
2,282,001,214 


$70,915,235 
95,092,589 
84,528,974 
70,900,232 


3.5 
4. 
3.61 
3.11 


$8,874,458,628 $321,437,030 3.62 


1 SSS SS SSeS ee 
stronger Southwestern systems provides | 


mileage from St. Louis and Kansas City 
into the Southwest, and the addition of 


the Texas & Pacific provides access to | 


New Orleans, and the International & 
Great Northern to Houston and Galves- 
ton. The Texas & Pacific includes the 
present line to El Paso, with access to 
Mexico as the traffic with that country 
may in the future develop. 

“TI think I have shown that groups of 
the size suggested are not substantially 
larger in geographical extent nor in 
volume of business nor other features 
taxing management than features of the 
Tentative Plan and precedents in present 
day operation justify. 
the presumption of the law that the con- 
solidation of railroads into a limited 
number of systems is in the public in- 
terest and by this is meant that larger 
systems will be productive of better 
and more efficient transportation and 
greater economy in operation. The his- 
tory of American railroads has been one 
of steady development into larger opera- 
tions, and larger systems, although for 
a time delayed and impeded by the policy 
of the Sherman Act, which now is in a 
measure behind us under the policy an- 
nounced in the Transportation Act, and 
as recently interpreted in the Central 
Pacific decisions. I do not believe that 
the full benefits which the public ex- 
pects to secure through these consoli- 
dation provisions will arrive unless a 
courageous and comprehensive view is 
adopted. 


“Finally, I predict that the courage 
and ability of American railroad man- 
agement, if permitted to do so, will dem- 
onstrate the value of great western 
systems similar in type to those I have 
suggested and I offer these suggestions 
in the belief that they are sound in prin- 
ciple and with the hope that they may 
be of assistance to the Commission in the 
solution of the different problem that 
confronts it.” 





Hearings Gchedviled | 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigneg¢ by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

July 22, Washington, Examiner Boles: 
Finance Docket Nos. 6326 and 6293, ap- 
plications of the Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and to issue securities. 

July 23, New York, Examiner Mc- 


Corporation et al. 
Railroad et al. 

August 10, Washington, Examiner 
Glover: Fourth Section Application No. 
13115, filed by Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, pertaining to rates on sugar from 
Key West to Jacksonville, Fla. 

September 15, Washington, Asst. Di- 
rector C. V. Burnside. Finance Docket 
No. 313, Bingham & Garfield Railway; 
Finance Docket No. 681. Nevada North- 
ern Railway; and Finance Docket No. 
768, Ray & Gila Valley Railroad. 


v. Baltimore & Ohio 





St. | 


tion of the Chicago & Alton and the Wa- | 


| ville, 


It appears to be | 


Grath: No, 19654, United Zine Smelting | 


Securities 


On Zine Found Not 


To Be Unreasonable 


Decision of I. C. C. Given on 
Charges for Carloads From 
Joplin-Miami Ore Field to 
Eastern Points. 


carloads, from points in the Joplin, Mo.- 
Miami, Okla., ore field to destinations 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia 


reasonable or otherwise unlawful, in a 
decision made public July 15 by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, except 
that such rates to certain points in IIli- 
nois and Indiana were found unduly prej- 
udicials and preferential. The decision 
was by Division 2 of the Commission 
in No. 15816, United Zine Smelting Cor- 
poration v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al., and related cases, and 
is dated June 23. The report by Chair- 
man Esch is in part as follows: 


“The Joplin-Miami district extends, 
generally speaking, from Waco,’ Mo., 
southward to Miami, Okla., and has been 
the principal source of supply for con- 
centrates for over 40 years. In 1923 
it produced 689,528 tons, or 92.6 per cent, 
of the tonnage mined in the Central 
States. Approximately 57 per cent of 
its production is shipped to points east 
of the Mississippi River, and 95 per cent 
| of this tonnage is consumed at the plants 
of the complainants and 
herein. The district is served by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, hereinafter 
called the Frisco, the Missouri Pacific, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Joplin & Pitts- 
burg, Kansas City Southern, and Mis- 
; souri, Oklahoma & Gulf, hereinafter re- 
ferred to collectively as the trunk lines, 
| and by the Miami Mineral Belt and 
Northeast Oklahoma. Although there is 
still a movement of concentrates from 
Waco and other points in the Joplin dis- 
trict served by the trunk lines, herein- 
after called Group 1 points, the bulk 
of the tonnage originates at Treéce, Car- 
din, Picher, and Zineville, Okla., Hocker- 
Okla.-Kans.. and other points in 
Oklahoma and Kansas to the south and 
west of Joplin in the Picher or Miami 
field, served by the Miami-Mineral Belt 
and Northeast Oklahoma, hereinafter 
called the short lines. The former ex- 
tends southwestward from Baxter, Kans., 
to Douthat, Okla., thence eastward to 
Quapaw, Okla., a total distance of 12.5 
miles, connecting at the first and last 
named points with the Frisco. At Bax- 
ter it also connects with the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, hereinafter called the 
Gulf. The Northeast Oklahoma extends 
southward from Columbus, Kang., to Mi- 
ami, 22.8 miles. with a branch line run- 
ning southward and eastward from 
Picher, 2.5 miles. It connects with the 
Frisco and the Gulf at Miami, and with 
Joplin & Pittsburg, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, and Frisco at Columbus, with the 
the Southwest Missouri at Picher. The 
short lines originated 589,968 tons of 
the concentrates shipped from the Joplin- 
Miami field in 1923. As. the carriers’ 
spur tracks do not reach the mines, 
wagon hauls are necessary to move the 
concentrates to the railroad cars from 
the bins into which they are dumped 
after being mined, crushed and washed. 


Commodity Rates Maintained. 

“Joint or local commodity rates are 
maintained on concentrates from the Jop- 
lin-Miami field to St. Louis, Mo., to con- 
suming points in Illinois, and to Gras- 
selli, Ind. Prior to December 6, 1921, 
the rates from points on the short lines 
to these destinations were the combina- 





tion of local rates of 4 cents to junc- | 


' tions with the trunk lines and joint rates 
applicable from Group 1 points beyond. 
On that date joint rates were estab- 
lished from the short lines based on an 
arbitrary of 2.5 cents over the Group 1 
rates. Prior to August 26, 1920, the 
short lines’ local rate was 3 cents, in- 
creased from 2.5 cents as the result 
of the general increase af June 25, 1918. 
The rates from the Joplin-Miami field to 
plants of the complainants and interven- 
ers at Terre Haute and at points in Ohio, 
‘Vest Virgina and Pennsylvania are gen- 

| erally the combination of commodity 
rates to and from East St. Louis. Al- 
though the through rates to these des- 

| tinations are assailed, complainants’ at- 
tack is primarily directed against initial 
factors, the rates from the Joplin-Miami 
district to East St. Louis. The smelters 
| in the East St. Louis district have filed 
no complaint against their rates, but 
competitors at other points in Illinois 
and Indiana allege that the rates are 
unduly prejudicial to them and preferen- 

| tial of East St. Louis, Hillsboro and Dan- 
ville. There is no such specific allega- 
tion, however, with respect to the re- 
lationship between the rates to East St. 
Louis and to points in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. 
To be continued in 

July 19. 


the issue of 


Revision of Cotton Freights 
Suspended by I. C. C. Order 


By an order just entered in Inves- 

| tigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2948, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 16, 1927, until 

February 16, 1928, the operation of cer- 
j tain schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: 

Charles S. Fay, 
No. 15 to I. C. 

A. C. Fonda, 
Nos. 15 and 
I. C. C. No. 286 and 237. 

J. H. Glenn, Agent, Supplement Nos. 
7 and 8 to I. ©. C. No. A-608. 

J. E. Johanson, Agent, Supplement 
No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 1869 and Supple- 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1917. 

Various schedules of individual lines 
also were suspended. 

The suspended schedules propose to 


Agent, Supplement 
C. No. 7. 

Agent, Supplements 
16 to I. C. C. No. 190; 


interveners | 


| Freight Rates Fixed | Prop 


Freight rates on zinc concentrates, in | 


and Pennsylvania were found not un- ; 


Rate Decisions 


. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


PusBLisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES. DAILY. 


osed Freight Rates From Gulf Ports 


On Iron and Steel Held to Be Unjustified 


Schedules Filed in Purported Compliance With Order 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Are Suspended. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found as not justified the tariff 
schedules filed by the railroads propos- 
ing freight rates, revised in purported 
compliance with its decision in Import 
Iron and Steel from Gulf Ports, 115 
I. C. C. 378118, I. C. C. 482, for ap- 
plication on imported iron and steel arti- 
cles in carloads from Texas gulf ports 
to St. Louis, Mo., and Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; from three of these 
ports to various destinations in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas; and from 
two of these ports, on most iron and 


| steel articles, to Kansas City, Mo. 








The suspended schedules were ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules naming the rates or 
bases of rates found reasonable in the 
present decision, and the proceeding was 
discontinued. 


Tariffs Proposed Revision 
Of Rates on liron and Steel 


The full text of the report of the 
Commission in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 2859, dated July 
11 and made public July 16, follows: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
on February 20, 1927, and later dates, 
respondents proposed a revision in the 
rates applicable on imported iron and 
steel articles, in carloads, from Texas 
Gulf ports to St. Louis, Mo., and Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark., from three 
of these ports to various destinations in 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas; and 
from two of these ports, on most iron 
and steel articles, to Kansas City, Mo. 


Upon protest by the Galveston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Beaumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Orange Chamber 
of Commerce, the Port Arthur Chamber 
of Commerce and Shipping, the Black 
Hardware Company, of Galveston, Tex., 
and Markle Steel Company and Ameri- 
can Seamless Tube Corporation, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., operation of the schedules was 
suspended by us until July 20, 1927, and 


was thereafter voluntarily deferred by ’ 


respondents until August 19, 1927. Rates 
and charges will be stated in amounts 
per 100 pounds. 

An import commodity rate of 41.5 
cents is now maintained on certain iron 
and steel articles, in carloads, from 
Texas Gulf ports to St. Louis, Little 
Rock, and Pine Bluff. This rate applies 
on an extensive list of commodities 
named under the heading “Special Iron 
and Steel Articles,” in E. H. Dulaney’s 
Exceptions to Southern Classification I. 
Cc. C.’ No. 21. 

From Galveston, Houston, and Texas 
City the rate to St. Louis was originally 
published subject to rule 77 of our tariff 
circular 18-A. In accordance with that 
rule the rate was subsequently made ap- 
plicable to many points in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas intermediate to St. 
Louis over routes by which the 41.5 cent 
rate applied, although from the other 
Texas Gulf ports to Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas points, subject to a few minor ex- 
ceptions, the applicable rates are the so- 
called domestic class rates. From Galves- 
ton and Houston to Kansas City the im- 
port fifth-class rates, 57 cents, now ap- 
plies on bar and structural iron and on 
pipe. 


Carriers Sought to 
Apply Domestic Rates 


By schedules considered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2653, 
Import Iron and Steel from Gulf Ports, 
115 I. C. C. 373, hereinafter referred to 
as No. 2653, the carriers sought to can- 
cel the 41.5 cent rate, to restrict the im- 
port class rates so that the fifth-class 
rates would not apply on that traffic, 
and thus to provide for application of 
the domestic rates on practically all 
iron and steel articles imported through 
the Texas Gulf ports. 

It was found that the proposed in- 
creased basis sought to be made effec- 
tive had not been justified, and that for 
the future reasonable maximum rates on 
those commodities from the ports and to 
the destinations there considered would 
be “those in Tables 10 and 11, Appen- 
dix 8, of our report in Memphis-South- 
western Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 4738,” 
hereinafter referred to as 9702. 

Cancellation of the schedules was re- 
quired without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the 
views there expressed and the finding 
was further without prejudice to any 
conclusions which might be reached in 
No. 13535 and consolidated cases, then 
pending. Upon further consideration we 
affirmed those findings, 119 I. C. C. 482. 

Respondents have not receded from 
their position that the basis of rates 
proposed in No. 2653 represents reason- 
able maximum rates, but state that they 
now seek to establish rates in conform- 
ity with our views and findings in that 
case. 

The Galveston protestants offer con- 
siderable testimony by which they un- 
dertake to show that any increase in the 
import movement from Texas ports,” 
and that because the traffic is import 
traffic, rates on any of those commodi- 
ties in excess of the present level would 
be excessive. 

But in fixing a reasonable maximum 
basis in that case we specifically pointed 
out that the present rate was too low. 
No facts here shown warrant a modifi- 
cation of that conclusion and the ques- 
tion need not be further discussed. 

Protestants interpret the suspended 
makecertain changes in rates on cot- 
ton in interstate and foreign commerce 
and were published in compliance with 
the orders of the Commission in Docket 
No. 14940, and related cases, 123 I. C. 
C. 685, or as collateral adjustments. 

The orders of the Commission upon 
which the schedules are based have been 
temporarily enjoined by order of court, 
its notice says. It was the opinion of 
the Commission! that the effective date 
of the schedules should be postponed 
pending hearing and decision thereon. 


schedules as providing for the applica- 
tion of the 9702 scale to destinations 
generally in Oklahoma and Kansas but, 
under a proper construction of the tariff, 
the destinations named in those sched- 
ules include only stations now accorded 


.import rates on that traffic. 


General Report Superseded 
Prior Adjustments Prescribed 


Since our decision in that case No. 
13535 and other cases have been decided 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 
I. C. C. 203. In those cases, hereinafter | 
referred to as No. 13535, we considered 
domestic rates in the Southwest on 
classes and numerous commodities, in- 
cluding iron and steel articles, the terri- 
tory embracing that before us in Mem- 
phis-Southwestern Investigation, supra, 
as well as the points of origin and des- 
tination considered in the present pro- 
ceeding, and additional territory. 


In that report we stated that the basis 
of rates there prescribed or approved was 
intended to supersede all adjustments 
heretofore prescribed by us with ref- 
erence to all or any of the rates in issue. 
As hereinafter shown, the rates so pre- 
scribed on iron and steel articles are 
higher than the 9702 scales, Tables 10 
and Li. 


Protestants also attack the basis of 
rates proposed on various other grounds, 
including the following: 

1. That no provision is made, as is 
made in connection with the present im- 
port rates, for absorption of the wharf- 
age charge and charge for loading the 
cars from shipside; 

2. That it destroys the present equal- 
ization in so far as now maintained be- 
“ee the several Texas ports; 

. That on some iron and steel ar- 
tishes, particularly wire, nails, and cast 
and wrought-iron pipe, it is materially 
higher than the 9702 scale; 

4. That it dentes the application of the 
import fifth-class rates when lower; and 


5. That it will result in certain fourth- 
section departures. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 19. 


Pere Marquette » Marquette Issue 


Of Stock Unopposed 


Hearing Held by I. C. C. on 
Proposal to Give Shares 
as Dividend. 


The hearing just held on the appli- 
cation of the Pere Marquette Railway 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority for the issuance of $9,009,- 
200 of additional common stock as a 20 
per cent stock dividend, before Examiner 
A. C. Devoe, Finance Docket No. 6363, 
was brief and brought out no opposition 
to the transaction. 

The only witness was C. S. Sikes, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pere Marquette, whose testimony 
consisted largely of tabular statements 
illustrating the company’s finances, ear'n- 
ings, etc. He said the new stock issue 
will capitalize in part over $11,000,000 
of expenditures made from income on 
capital account to the end of 1926, rep- 
resenting approximately half of the 
company’s corporate surplus of $22,000,- 
000 as*of February 28. 

It will increase the company’s total 
capital stock to $77,684,200. The stock 
dividend was authorized by the directors 
of the company on May 25. 


Schedules on Potatoes 
Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order recently entered in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2947, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended from July 15, 1927, 
until February 15, 1928, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in the 
following tariffs: 

Supplement No. 16 to joint, tariff, B. 
T. Jones, Agent, I. C. C. No. 1859, H. 
G. Toll, agent, I. C. C. No. 1180. 

Frank Van Ummersen, agent, I. C. C. 
No. 65, H. Wilson, agent, I. C. C. No. 
A-177, and the superseding issues of the 
above tariffs. 

‘The suspended schedules propose to 
in¢rease the rates on potatoes from cer- 
tain Montana points to southwestern 
points located in transcontinental terri- 
torial Groups D and E. 


Lake Erie & Fort Wayne 
To Connect With Wabash 


The Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate for the con- 
struction and operation of an extension 
of its line in Allen County, Indiana, from 
the terminus of its present line to a con- 
nection with the Wabash Railway, a dis- 
tance of approximately 5,700 feet. 

The company also asked authority to 
increase its capital stock from $75,000 
to $100,000, and to sell $26,250 of stock 
for the purpose of financing the exten- 
sion. The company operates a switch- 
ing road in the vicinity of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Valuation Reports Issued 
On Two Carrier Properties 


Tentative valuation reports have just 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, finding the final value for 
rete-making purposes of the common- 
carrier property owned and used by the 
Chicago River & Indiana Railroad, as 
of 1919, to be $2,120,000 and that of the 
Hartford & New York Transportation 
Company, as of 1918, to be $1,731,168, 


| 


Ores 


B. & O. Defends Plan 
Of Issuing Shares in 


Reply to Stockholder 


Brief Declares Underwriting 
of $63,242,000 of Com- 
mon Will Benefit All 


Concerned. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
filed* with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its brief on its application 
for authority to issue $63,242,500 shares 
of cotton stock, replying to the brief 
filed by Lloyd Church, of New York, a 
minority stockholder. 


In reply to his critcism of the under 
writing commission to be paid to bank- 
ers, the brief says: 


“The reasons which led to the con- 
clusion that an underwriting of the pro- 
posed issue was a wise precaution have 
been fully disclosed by thé» testimony 
on behalf of the railroad. Not only were 
the reasons there shown which actuated 
the management of the railroad in pro- 
viding this assurance, of the successful 
issue and sale of the capital stock, but 
instances were given of the unfortunate 
effect of the failure to provide such as- 
surance even when the issue had been 
offered to stockholders at par. And it 
seems the part of wisdom to benefit by 
past experience in this respect. 


“The Commission, however, needs no 
lengthy discussion from us on this sub- 
ject, as it is fully advised of the need 
and propriety of underwritings and has 
itself approved such action, in the case 
of issues of capital stock by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, and by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway.” 


“The application gives evidence,” the 
brief says in conclusion, “that for the 
first time in many years it has seemed 
possible that substantial railroad financ- 
ing could be accomplished by a sale of 
stock instead of bonds. The proposed 
issue represents a very real constructive 
step in railroad financing.” 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
a 
Decisions in rate cases made public 


July 16 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 17366. American Grain & Hay 
Company et al. v. Illinois Central Rail. 
road Company et al. Decided July 1 
Failure of, defendants to maintain ‘the 


same through rates via Memphis, Tenn., 
with transit arrangements thereat, as 
they maintain via East St. Louis and 
Cairo, Ill., on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, from points on the Illinois 
Central in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to destinations on their lines 
in Arkansas and Texas south of Brink- 
ley, Ark., found to result in undue preju- 
dice. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2859. Import iron and steel arti- 
cles from Texas Gulf ports to interstate 
destinations. Decided July 11. 1. Sched- 
dules proposing rates revised in pur- 
ported compliance with Import Iron and 
Steel from Gulf Ports, 115 I. C. C. 373, 
118 I. C. C. 482, for application on im- 
ported iron and steel articles, in car- 
loads, from Texas Gulf ports to St. 
Louis, Mo., and Little Rock and Ping 
Bluff, Ark.; from three of these ports 
to various destinations in Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas; and from two of these 
ports, on most #ron and steel articles, 
to Kansas City, Mo., found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules naming the rates or bases of 
rates herein found reasonable. Proceed- 
ing discontinued. .2. Fourth-section re- 
lief granted. 


No. 17771. Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining & Concentrating Company v. 
Northern Pacific Railway Company et al. 
Decided July 1. Failure and refusal of 
defendants to establish. a smelting-in- 
transit arrangement at East Helena, 
Mont., on lead ore and concentrates from 
Kellogg and Bradley, Idaho, to eastern 
destinations found not to result in ung- 
just discrimination or undue prejudicel” 
Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Intere 
state Commerce Commission are sume 
marized as follows: 


No. 19807. Alabama Packing Co., of 
Birmingham et al, v. Alabama & Vickse 
burg Railway et, al. Request Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonable 
‘rates on live stock from markets in Chi- 
cago, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, LaFayette Ind., National Stock 
Yards, Illinois, Sioux City, South Oniaha, 
and South St. Joseph and country points 
in Missouri. Claim $2,000 reparation. 

No. 19808. Mathieson Alkali Works, 
of New York City, v. Norfolk & Western 
Railway et al. Asks Commission to re- 
quire application of r2asonable rates to 
transportation of soda ash from Salt- 
ville, Va., to destinations at points in 
Mississippi, in Louisiana east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to Helena, Ark., and to 
Pensacola, Fla., and points taking the 
same rates. 

No. 19809. Pecos Valley Lumber Co., 
of Roswell, N. M., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on roofing and roofing mas 
terial from Chicago to Roswell, Claims 
reparation, 
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Banking | 
New York Central 


Protests Valuation 
Fixed on Properties 


Railway Says I. C. C. Methods 
Are Faulty and Figure 
Reached Is Too 
Low. 


The New York Centrai Railroad has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its formal protest against the 
Commission’s tentative valuation report, 
which found the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the common-carrier 
property used by the company to be 
$1,038,265,910 as of June 30, 1917. This 
figure, the protest states, is too low, but 

The company asks that “the sai dten- 

the total amount which it claims. 
« The company acks that “the said ten- 
tative valuation, because it is an at- 
tempted determination of the value of 
the properties as of a date long since 
passed, and by the use of unit prices 
and costs for labor, materials, money and 
land long since obsolete, be withdrawn 
and that the Commission ow proceed to 
determine the value of the properties of 
the carrier as of the present time.” 

It also says: “The carrier, as far as is 
now practicable and without waiving the 
right to hereafter set forth further de- 
tails, herein sets forth in detail, as re- 
quired by the order of the Commission, 
the particular things in said tentative 
valuations and in said engineering, land 


its objections to certain of the rules, 
methods, and principles employed by the 
Commission in the making of said tenta- 
tive valuations and to the statements of 
value therein; second, the errors and 
omissions in the findings and report of 
the facts therein of which it complains; 
and third, without waiving its general 
objections and protests in such regard, 
certain particulars as to the modes, meth- 
ods, plans, and principles of the valua- 
tions made by the Commission as to 
which it has not been furnished the in- 
formation which is required by law and 
which is necessary to enable a full, de- 
tailed, and effectual production of evi- 
dence, and which is necessary and re- 
quired for such fair hearing in the prem- 
ises as is required by law.” 


Counterfeit Notes 
Found in Circulation 


¢ 
-9) 
¢ Department of Treasury Says 
Two Bills Are Crudely 
Etched. 


Agents of the Secret Service Division, 
Department of the Treasury, it was an- 
nounced July 16, have reported the dis- 
covery of two more counterfeit notes in 
circulation. Following is full text of the 
announcement: 


$20 Federal Reserve Note. 


On the Federal Reserve Bank of San ; 
Francisco, California; series 1914; check : 


letter “D;” face plate No. 158; back 
plate No. 939; Frank White, Treasurer 
of the United States; A. W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; portrait of 
Cleveland. 


This is a photo-mechanical production 
printed on two pieces of bond paper be- 
tween which coarse threads have been 
distributed to imitate the silk fibre. The 
numbering and seal are off color, having 
a@ smudgy appearance, and the portrai- 
ture reflects a black tone which is due 
to faulty etching and printing. Speci- 
wen at hand bears serial number L- 
2703831996A. Care should be exercised 
in handling notes of this variety. 


‘$30 Federal Reserve Note. 


On the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; series 1914; check : letter 
“D;" face plate No. 30; black plate num- 
ber indistinct; Frank White, Treasurer 
of the United States; A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; portrait of 
Grant. 


This note is printed from crudely 
etched zinc plates on one piece of paper 
with ink lines imitating the fibre. The 
®cription “Federal Reserve Bank” in 
the top and bottom face border appear 
to have been lettered by hand by a note- 
raiser, while the seal and bank symbol 
are poorly executed. The seal is printed 
in two shades of blue, the larger inside 
circle being dark. The portrait back- 
ground is made up of cross-hatch lines 
suggesting the work of a novice. Speci- 
men at hand bears serial number Q- 
5662932C. This counterfeit should be 
easily detected. 


. 


Individual Account Debits. 
Decline in Week of June 13 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended July 13, made public by the Board 
July 16 aggregated $13,164,000,000 or 
10.1 per cent below the total of $14,- 
645,000,000 reported for the preceding 
week, which included but five business 
days. 

Total debits for the week under re- 


: ‘ . . | taken up 
and accounting reports against which | 
this protest is directed, specifying first, | 





‘ 
' 





view are $904,000,000 or 7.4 per cent | 


above those for the week ended July 14, 
1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $748,0U0,0U0, Boston $51,000,- 
000, Cleveland $82,UU0,000, Cincinnati 
$26,000,000, San Francisco $23,000,000 
and Detroit $21,000,000. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since 1919 amounted to $12,339,- 


743,000, as compared with $13,788,269,- | SOs! sues st 
000 for the preceding week and $11,467,- | —one, a 4% per cent bond; the others, 5 per cent bonds. (f) Guaranteed by the Dominion Government. (g) Guaranteed by the 


169,000 for the week ended July 14, 
1926, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Securities 


Total of $411,211,375 in 


Foreign 


Issues Offered in America in Quarter 


Tabulation for Second Three Months of 1927 Made by, 


Division in Department of Commerce. 


An itemized schedule of the foreign 
issues of capital securities publicly of- 
fered in the United States during the 
second quarter of 1927, compiled by W. 
E. Thorne, of the Finance and Invest- 
ment Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, and made public July 16, reveals 
a@ preponderance of governmental issues 
in the aggregate offerings, with a par 
value of $411,211,375, during the quarter. 

This aggregate, as previously an- 
nounced by the Finance and Investment 
Division, compared with $348,801,000 
during the second quarter of 1926, and 
$377,472,700 for the nirst quarter of 1927, 
the latter figure making the total for 
the first half of this year $788,684,074, as 
compared with $596,063,150 for the first 
half of 1926. 


The governmental issues, the schedule 
reveals, amounted during the quarter to 


$258,296,000, while corporate issues were 
$152,915,375. As the refunding of gov- 
ernment issues was about one-eighth that 
of corporate issues, the predominance of 
the official issues is seen even more 
clearly in the figures for new nominal 
capital, it is pointed out. 

Europe, largest borrower, accounted 
for $150,096,875; Canada was next, with 
$127,478,500; Latin America was third, 
borrowing $107,411,000, and the Far East 
and Territorial possessions received 
$23,200.000 and $3,025,000, respectively. 

[An itemized list just announced of for- 
eign capital flotations publicly offered in 
the United States during the escond 
quarter of 1927 is printed at the bottom 
of this page.] 








Order Issued on Loans 
Made to Veterans 


Partial Payments and Repay- 
ments to Be Credited to 
Life Insurance Fund. 


Partial payments or repayments of 
loans and interest on them, by veterans, 
on the security of their adjusted service 
certificates, will be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation “U. S. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund,” and 
in the account current for 
the current month, of each field sta- 
tion of the Bureau, the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, has ruled in Gen- | 
eral Order just made public. The 
order is promulgated to become effec- 
tive August 1. 

The full text of the General Order 
(No. 372) follows: 

The following General Order 
hereby promulgated, effective August 1, 
1927, for observance of all officers and 
employes of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: 


is 


! Power Commission. 





1. All checks, drafts, money orders 
or money received as partial payments 
or repayments of loans, and interest 
thereon, secured by adjusted service cer- 
tificates, shall be deposited by the dis- 
bursing officer of the field station to 
his official credit under the symbol num- 


Data Given on 


Woolen Company Plans 
To Construct Power Plant 


The Fields Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., of Mouth of Wilson, Va., has de- 
clared its intention to construct:a dam 
and power house across New River above 
Fox Creek, near Mouth of Wilson, it was 
stated orally on July 16, by the Federal 
The dam would be 
7 feet in height and would create a pond 
of 90-acre feet capacity. Primary ca- 
pacity is listed at 200 horsepower. In- 
stalled capacity is not listed. 

The current would be used to operate 
the company’s woolen mill, and the sur- 
plus would be offered for sale in the 
neighborhood, it was said. 


| Indiana Harbor Belt Line 


Valued at $6,700,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 16 made public its tentative val- 
uation report finding the final value, as 
of 1917, for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used by the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad to be ‘$6,700,000. 





ber used for making loans. Such de- 
posits will be to the credit of the ap- 
propriation ‘““U. S. Government Life In- 
surance Fund,” and taken up in the 
account current for the current month. 

2. General Orders Nos. 159-B, 159-C 
and 159-D are hereby modified accord- 
ingly. 


—— 


Veterans’ Loans 


| Foreign Banks Hold | 


$373,590,000 Balance 


In Reserve System 


Most of Amount Is in New 
York; Sum Due American 
Institutions Given as 


$273,633,000. 


Figures which have become available 
to the Federal Reserve Board show that 
foreign banks held balances of $378,- 
590,000 with banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System on March 
23, 1927, and that these same foreign 
banks owed to the reporting banks in 
this country a total of $273,633,000. 

The Board’s survey of the figures, 
which were part of the reports by the 
banks in the March call by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, said that 85 
per cent of total balances due the for- 
eign banks were in New York. City. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

For several years the condition state- 
ments submitted by member banks on 
call dates have included information 
relative to the balances due from banks 
in foreign countries, and on the occasion 
of the latest call, that for March 23, 
1927, all member banks were requested 
to report also balances due to foreign 
banks. The figures have now become 
available and they show that the total 
deposits held by foreign banks with 
members of the Federal reserve system 
amounted on March 23, 1927, to about 
$375,000,000, of which more than 85 


per cent was with member banks in | 


New York City. 

There were five other cities in which 
member banks reported as much as $4,- 
000,000, either due to foreign banks 
or due from foreign banks—Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis. The figures for the member 


banks in the six cities mentioned, and | 
for all other member banks, are given | 
in thousands of dollars in the following | 


table: Due to 
foreign 
banks 
323,314 
15,373 
9,707 


Due from 
foreign 
banks 
181,742 
22,529 
24,845 
10,703 
6,214 
4,585 
23,011 


Ticmhgr banks in— 
New York City.. 
Boston 
Chicago 
San Francisco.. 
Pittsburgh ..... 
S5ts. LAID) <60 3s 
All other 


564 
259 


eee eee 


Total 273,633 


Foreign Securities Offered in United States 


FOREIGN CAPITAL FLOTATION PUBLICLY OFFERED IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927. 
(The abbreviation S. F. G. B. represents sinking fund gold bonds.) 


Issuer. 
Government, Provincial and 
Issues, Including Corporate Issues 
Officially Guaranteed. 
Europe: 
Austria— 
Tyrol Hydro-Electric 
(Tiwig), S. F. G. B.a 
Province of Upper Austria, secured 
Ss Fi Gs SB: 
Bavaria— 
Free State of Bavaria, treas. notes. 
Denmark— 
City of Copenhagen, G. B. 
Estonia, Republic ofb 
Hungary— 
City of Budapest, S. F. G. B 
Hungarian Central Mutual Credit 
Institute, S. F. G. B. (series A)c. 
Italy— 
City of Milan, S. F. B.*......- suis 
Norway— 
City of Trondhjem, S. F. G. B 
Yugoslavia— 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, secured G. B. (series B)*... 
State Mortgage Bank of Yugoslavia, 
secured S. F. G. B.*d......- ere 


Power Co. 


Total 


Canada: 
Province of Alberta, debentures...... 
Province of British Columbia, gold 

treasury bills 

Province of Manitoba, S. 
Province of Ontario, G. B 
City of Toronto, gold coupon bonds... 
Province of Quebec, S. F. B 
City of Winnipeg, G. B.e..........-- 
City of Vancouver, gold coupon bonds. 
Canadian Natl. Ry. Co., G. B.f........ 
Province of Saskatchewan,’G. B 


Latin America: 
Argentina— 
Government. of Argentina, S . B. 
Province of Buenos Aires, S. F. G. B. 
City of Santa Fe, secured, S. F. G. B. 
Province of Santa Fe, treasury gold 
notes 
Brazil— 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, con- 
solidated municipal loan, S. F. G. B. 
City of Sao Paulo, secured, S. F. G. B. 
Panama— 


City of Panama, secured, S. F. G. B. .. 


Natl. Bank of Panama, S. F. G. B.g. 
Peru— 
Province’ of Callao, secured, S. F. G. B. 


Australia— 

State of New South Wales, S. F. G.B. 
Territorial possessions: 

The people of Porto Rico irrigation, 
G. B. 

City and county of Honolulu 
improvement, G. B. 

Philippine government, G. B. ........-. 


public 


(a) Unconditionally guaranteed by the State of Tyrol and the city of Innsbruck. 
| under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
‘ 7 per cent sterling bonds. 


special inquiry. 


Republic of Panama. 22 


( 


Municipal 


(c)Guaranteed by the Kingdom of Hungary. 
(d)Guaranteed by the Government of Yugoslavia. 


Total Par value of Estimated 
issueif flotationin portion for 
partly taken the United 


abroad States Americans 


Per cent 


$3,000,000 
4,400,000 
20,000,000 


15,000,000 
4,000,000 


eeeeeeeses 
eee eeeene 


20,000,000 10,750,000 


3,000,000 2,500,000 


30,000,000 25,150,000 


2,750,000 


30,000,000 23,250,000 


12,000,000 10,785,000 


121,585,000 
3,875,000 


3,850,000 
*2,100,000 
3,000,000 
8,800,000 
*3,000,000 
*2,500,000 
*750,000 
*35,000,000 
*2,000,000 


64,875,000 


4,000,000 
2,800,000 
2,025,000 
65,000,000 
2,471,000 


21,200,000 
*7,888,500 
2,122,500 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,900,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 


1,500,000 


45,611,000 


*23,200,000 


525,000 


1,000,000 
1,500,000 


3,025,000 


22,500 American trust certificates sold at $93.75 per share. 


refunding to Interest 


Price to 


Term public Yield 


Years Per cent 


98.17 


100 
99 
99% 
9944-100 
100 
98.07 
10142-103%. 
981 


(b) Part of an international loan issued 


The loan- consists of the above $4,000,000 7 per cent dollar bonds, and of £700,000 


(*) Amount sold in the United States ascertained by 
(e) Three issues sold at the same time by the same house 


NOTE: Statistical details of corpoorate flotations will be printed in the issue of January 19 


| Other miscellaneous 


| Gen. expenditures. .$93,090,460.52 


9,188 | 


15,168 | 


373,590 | 








| Belgium 
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United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of July 14, as made public July 16. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$20,350,229.46 
18,230,996.05 
27,996,500.95 


RECEIPTS 
(Ordinary) 
Customs...... 
Income tax 
Misc. int. rev..... 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
PYINGIPAl: . 2s scves 
INCETOSE 0.65 wecccee 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, ete..... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 


This Month 


+ $21,764,243.01 
8,062,375.63 
29,051,599.48 


26,000500 
28,970.02 
975,729.79 
23,062.50 
1,822,082.20 


653,138.79 
906,938.35 


440,792.43 
8,840,889.77 


Total ordinary... $72,595,821.97 
Excess of receipts. ...........- 
ixcess of expend... 41,987,686.72 

EXPENDITURES 
(Ordinary) 


9,498 840.59 
886,291.74 
7,020,769.06 
290,298.05 


Int. on pub. debt7.. 
Refund customs ... 
Internal revenue .. 
Panama Canal .... 
Opp. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
zeneral R. R. Con- 

tingent 


403.09 
$44,452.26 
2,188,335.87 
87,825.61 
103,991.43 
$311,337.19 


1,749,501.37 
72,580.83 


Total ordinary... 114,583,508.69 
Sinking fund 


eeeeee 


moor 


Total expenditures114,583,508.69 


* Counter entry (deduct). 


+The figures for the month and for the fiscal year 1928 to date each includes 
$52,137.55 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 
the corresponding periods last year the figures include $130,110.22. 


+ Excess of credits (deduct). 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for July 15 were announced July 16 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh: 

Application to organize approved. The 
City National Bank of Cleburne, Texas. 
Correspondent: W. A. Scott, Cleburne, 
Texas; capital, $100,000. 

Application to organize received. The 
Pico National Bank, Pico, Calif.; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Voluntary liquidations. 

The Wamesit National Bank of Lowell, 
Mass.; capital, $250,000; effective July 
12, 1927. Liq. Com.: Frank S. Bean, 
Doran S. Lyons and Charles E. Gould- 
ing, Lowell, Mass. Absorbed by the 
Union National National Bank of Lowell, 
No. 6077. Liability for circulation will 
not be assumed under Sec. 5223, U. S. 
R. 5 

The Farmers National Bank of Butler, 


| Pa.; capital, $250,000; effective July 15, 


1927. Lig. Agent: Zeno F. Henninger, 
Butler, Pa. Absorbed by The Butler 
County National Bank of Butler, Pa., 
No. 4374. Liabilitly for circulation will 
not be assumed under Section 5223, U. 
S. R. S. 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
Feb. 25, 1927. July 15. The National 
City Bank of New York, N. Y. Location 
of branch, vicinity of 85-7-9 Main Street, 
Flushing, Queens County. 


Foreign Exchange 


{By Telegraph.) 


New York, July 16. — The Federal 


Reserve Pank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
July 16, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 


United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: x 
hassel .14065 
.1390 
007259 
.029629 
-2673 
4.8553 
.025199 
-0391 
.2374 
-013286 
.4005 
1743 
.0543 
-2582 
1131 
-0499 
-006138 
1711 
-2678 
-1925 


-017582 


(schilling) 
(belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) bacuig's 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .._ 
England (pound sterling)...... 
Finland (markka)..... 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark)......... 
Greece (drachma).......++ Knees 
Holland (guilder).......++.- eee 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone).....-+.+- 
Poland (zloty) .....e+. i 
Portugal (escudo)..... adaneses) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ......+. 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (frane) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) ; 
China (Hankow tael).......... 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael).. 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar).. i%% 
India (rupee) ; : 
Japan (yen) has 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)....... 
Cuba (peso) ; 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) Gatlek 
Uruguay (peso). ccccoscccees 


-6473 
-6417 
-6221 
-6540 
-4897 
-4446 
4385 
-4352 
3611 
.4718 
-5596 


-998538 
.999094 
.463083 
(dollar) -996063 
-9656 
e -1179 
. 1201 
9889 


COMO ae ans 


2,898,377.40 
50,434,712.30 
759,498.60 


428,873.92 
890,153.17 


*495,036.39 
10,188,653.69 


$131,682,959.15 
3,987,378.66 


$86,226,279.26 
9,083,333.55 
840,639.97 
6,468,719.85 
45,108.41 


11 


668,156.81 


91,341.79 


107,695,580.49 
20,000,000.00 


20,000,000.00 
127,695,580.49 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 





4,207.28 
$727,190.49 
6,094,582.41 
$219,805.95 
$170,744.26 
$819,047.92 


Corresponding 

Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
$21,764,243.01 $20,350,229.46 
8,062,375.63 18,230,996.05 
29,051,599.48 27,996,500.95 


26,000.00 
28,970.02 
975,729.79 
23,062.50 
1,822,082.20 


2,898,377.4 
50,434,712.30 
759,498.60 


428,873.92 

906,938.35 890,153.17 
440,792.43 
8,840,889.77 


————— 


$72,595,821.97 


*495,036.39 
10,188,653.69 


$131,682,959.15 
3,987,378.66 
41,987,686.72 


$93,090,460.52 
9,498,840.59 
886,291.74 
7,020,769.06 
290,298.03 


840,639.97 
6,468,719.85 
45,108.41 


403.09 
$44,452.26 
2,138,335.87 
87,825.61 
103,991.43 
$311,337.19 


114,207.28 
$727,190.49 
6,094,582.41 
$219,805.95 
$170,744.26 
$819,047.92 


1,749,501.37 668,156.81 


72,580.83 91,341.79 


NS 


114,583,508.69 


107,695,580.49 
20,000,000.00 


20,000,000.00 


114,583,508.69 27,695,580.49 





Notes Being Taken Up 


On Bonus Certificates 


Veterans’ Bureau Sends Out | 
$135,000 in Defaulted 
Payments Since July 11. 


Checks totaling $135,000 in value and | 
representing payments on 1,500 defaulted 
bonus certificate notes received since July 
11 have been mailed by the Veterans Bu- 
reau during the past few days to various 
banks throughout the country at which 
the loans were originally made, accord- 
ing to an oral statement issued July 16 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


General Frank T. Hines, of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


About 6,000 of these notes have been | 
received ‘for redemption to date, and ac- 
tion has been had on practically all re- 
ceived before July 13. If the notes re- 
ceived are in proper form, accompanied 
by the information necessary for han- 
dling them, it was stated, there is no 
delay in sending out the checks; but if 
the accompanying information is incom- 
plete or incorrect, redemption must be 
delayed until the additional information 
can be secured from the loaning bank. 


Banks Cooperate. 


u “However,” General Hines stated, “it 
is not anticipated that much difficulty of 
this nature will be encountered, as the 
banks of the country have been splen- | 
didly cooperative, and the records already 
on hand concerning these transactions 
are in excellent form. No loss of in- 
terest will be suffered by the banks in 
any event where a transaction has been 
consummated in accordance with law, | 
as the bureau will pay the banks interest 
on the loans up to the day of mailing 





the check.” 


Activities in Industries | 
Cut in Pennsylvania 


Completion of the June survey of in- 
dustrial plants in Pennsylvania, made by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, showed a reduction since May of 
1.6 per cent in the number of men em- 
ployed and a falling off of more than 2 
per cent in total wage payments. The 
full text of the statement, just issued, 
follows: 

Metal manufacturers, textile products, 
and chemicals and allied products were 
the groups which reported the largest 
decreases. Food industries and the con- 
struction and contracting group showed 
considerable gains over May. Among the 
industries reporting the largest de- 
clines were automobiles and automobile 
bodies and parts, car construction and 
repair, and petroleum refining. Although 
there was a general slowing down, some | 


| tion of taxes on corporations. 





industries showed marked gains over 
May, among these beirg electrical ma- | 
chinery and apparatus, and iron and steel | 
forgings. 

The special report or the number of | 
man-hours worked showed a decrease of 
3.1 per cent over the previous month. 
Figures for this compilation, -however, 
were furnished by only about half of the 
total number of reporting firms. 

Delaware as a whole also showed a 
decrease in both employment and wage 
payments owing chiefly to heavy de- 
clines in foundries and other metal 
plants, for food industries, chemicals, 
drugs and paints, and leather tanned and 
produtts showed gains. 

City areas followed the downward 
trend, with only a few showing in- 
creases. The Philadelphia area showed 
decreases of 1.9 per cent in employment 
and 4.4 per cent in wage payments, 
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Minneapolis District 
Has Slight Increase 


In Business Volume 


Federal Reserve Bank Re- 
ports Two Per Cent Gain 
in Trade During June 
Over May. 


The volume of business in the Min- 
neapolis Reserve District during June 
was slightly larger than during May but 
not larger than June a year ago, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis on 
July 15. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The June volume of business in this 
district was about the same as the June 
volume a year ago. Debits to individual 
accounts at 17 reporting cities were 2 per 
cent smaller than last year, although 
this year’s volume was larger at Billings, 
Duluth, Fargo, LaCrosse, Minot, Red 
Wing and Winona. 

Total carloadings in the northwestern 
district for the four weeks ending June 
25 were practically the same as in the 
corresponding weeks last year. Car. 
loadings of ore, forest products and live- 
stock were smaller in the four-week pe- 


| riod this year than last, while the move- 


ment of merchandise, grains, and coal 
was larger. Shipments of flour in June’ 
were smaller than in the corresponding 
month last year, but shipments of linseed 
products were larger. 

Two Per Cent Larger Than May. 

As compared with May, the volume of 
business in June was 2 per cent larger. 
Shipments of ftour and linseed products 
and receipts of livestosk and grain from 
our territory all increased. 

Building permits at 15 reporting cities 
were 17 per cent smaller in June than 
in the same month last year and were 
slightly smaller than in May of this 
year. 

Business conditions in the rural por- 
tions of this district continued to be 
mixed. Debits to individual accounts in 


| the wheat belt cities and Sioux Falls 


during June were smaller than in June 


| & year ago, but the Mississippi Valley 
| cities reported the largest volume of 
| check transactions which has occurred in 
; any June since our records began in 


1923. 
Farm Product Prices Vary. 

The cash value of June marketings of 
wheat, rye, ‘barley and potatoes was 9 
per cent smaller than the value of mar- 
ketings in June last year. Farm product 
prices showed about as many increases 
as decreases. Bread wheat, flax, hogs, 
lambs, hens and eggs sold at lower prices 


| during- June than a year ago, while 


durum wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
butcher steers, butter and milk sold at 
higher prices. The price of butcher steers 
was the highest since 1920, and the price 
of hogs was the lowest since 1924. 


Cut in Taxes Predicted 
By Senator Copeland 


| Member From New York for 


Reducing Levy on Corpo- 
rations. 


There is no doubt there will be a ree 
duction of taxes in the coming; Con- 
gress, Senator Copeland (Dem.) of New 
York has just stated orally. . Senator 
Copeland has been in New York and 
elsewhere for several weeks and is about 
to make a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


| He will leave New York on August .18 


for the Panama Canal and California 
and will deliver addresses before the 
chambers of commerce of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. He announced 
he is going to inspect the Boulder Dam 
project and the Imperial Valley. 

Tax Reduction Forecast. 

“I think there is no doubt,” he said, 
“that there will be a reduction oi taxes 
in the incoming Congress. The first 
item on the program wil! be the reduc. 
Person- 
ally, I favor a reduction from 13% per 
cent to 10 per cent. The corporation tax 
places a tremendous burden on‘small cor- 
porate institutions. When people talk 
about corporations they tend to think of 


| them as the great corporations that are 


listed on Wall Street. But there are 
tens of thousands of small ccrporations 
paying excessive taxes. So when I 
formulate in my mind what Congress 
should do with respect to taxes, I say 
the corporation tax relief should be first 
of all. 

“Secondly, there is the evident need 
of repeal of the nuisance taxes, such as 
theater. admission taxes, automobile 
taxes and so on. 

“Thirdly, having extended relief in 
these directions, then a relief of the tax 
burdens wherever the nation can af- 
ford it. ~ 

“In spite of the demands whieh will 
be made on the Treasury to rehabilitate 
the Mississippi valley, it is my judg- 
ment that a generous reduction will be 
made in the taxes, because the material 
reduction of the tax rates will be an in- 
centive to American taxpayers to invest 
their private funds for the assistance of 
homebuilding in the flood devastated re- 
gions as well as elsewhere. 

“The increase in the population of 
this country is 5,000 persons a day, 
That means we must build 1,000 homes 
a day. To do this great work requires 
a great amount of money which must 
be furnished by private money lenders. 
The taxpayers, relieved of the necessity 
of paying so much Federal tax, will use 


rare 
‘First Mortgage Notes| 
| BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 


Secured on “Residences in D. C. 
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Taxation: 


Consent Agreement for Extending Time 


For Assessment Under Act of 1921 Held Valid 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Contract Continues in 


#1 


APPEAL OF 
LAND Co.; 
No. 5071. 
A consent extending the time for as- 

sessment and collection of taxes, exe- 

cuted pursuant to the 1921 Revenue Act, 
continues in force after the date of en- 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP AND 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS, 


actment of the 1924 Act, the Board of | 


Tax Appeals held herein, holding section 
1100(b) of the 1924 Act continued the 
1921 Act in force for the assessment 
and collection of all taxes imposed by 
such act or prior acts. 

Such consent, entered into by a tax- 
payer-and the Commissioner pursuant to 
the 1921 Act, limiting the time within 
which taxes may be determined, as- 
sessed, and collected, providing that 
either party may consent in writing to 


a later determination, assessment 


Force After Enactment of 1924 Act, 


1923. Counsel for the petitioner ad- 
vances several arguments in support of 
his position that the statute has run on 
assessment. In the first instance, he 
contends that the consent was made ex- 
pressly in pursuance of the provisions 
of subdivision. (d) of section 250 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, that such act was 
repealed by the Revenue Act of 1924 and 
that, if such consent is to be effective 
after the passage of the 1924 Act, the 
instrument must be such as is required 
under that act. It does not appear that 
the repeal provisions of the 1924 Act 
are as broad as counsel contends. The 


provisions of subdivision (b) of section 


| the 


and | 


collection, and providing that such de- | 


termination, assessment and collection 
might be made irrespective of any pe- 
riod of limitations, was held not void 
for indefinitenes8’. A consent of such 
character was held to grant a reasonable 
time* in which such act may 
formed. 
Held Without Application. 

Holding under the circumstances that 
the determination and assessment were 
made within a reasonable time, the 
Board held that an announcement by 
the Commissioner that such consents in 
writing, then on file with him, would 
expire on a certain date, had no appli- 
cation to such consents executed 
subsequent date. 

Oscar C. Pogge for the petitioner and 
Thomas P. Dudley, jr., for the Commis- 


be per- 


ata 


sioner. The findings of fact and opini | : ‘ 
nw ¢ opinion | sel, contemplated an intention that the 


follow: 

The taxpayer appeals from the deter- 
mination by the Commissioner of de- 
ficiencies in income and profits taxes for 
the years 1909 to 1918, inclusive. “The 
appeal is based upon two grounds, one 
upon the merits and the other being a 
plea that the assessment of such taxes 
is barred by reason of the expiration of 
the period of limitation provided by law. 

Consent Is Outlined. 

Under date of February 27, 1923, the 
petitioner and the Commissioner en- 
tered into the following consent in writ- 
ing to a later determination, assessment 
and collection of the tax due under the 
return filed for the year 1917: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of section 250 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, Cunningham Sheep 
and Land Company of Pilot Rock, Oreg., 


and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- | lates to the time of performance of the 


nue, hereby consent to a determination, 
assessment, and collection of the amount 
of income, excess profits, or war profits 
taxes due under any return made by or 
on behalf of the said Cunningham Sheep 
and Land Company for the years 1917 
under the Revenue Act of 1921, or un- 
der prior income, excess profits, or war 
profits tax acts, or under section 38 of 


nue, «qualize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1909, irrespective of any period of limi- 
tations. 

This waiver 
year from the 
hereof. 

Entered Into Agreement. 

Under date of September 1, 1923, the 
petitioner and the Commissioner entered 
into the following consent in writing to 
a later determination, 
collection of the taxes 
returns filed for the 
inclusive: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of section 250 of the Reve- 
nue Aci of 1921, Cunningham Sheep and 
Land Company of Pilot Rock, Oreg., and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
hereby consent to a determination, as- 
sessment, and collection of the amount 
of income, excess profits, or war profits 
taxes due under any return made by or 


in effect 
oi the 


be 
date 


to for one 


signing 


and 
any 


assessment 
due under 


1920, inclusive, the Revenue Act 
of 1921, or under prior income, excess 
profits, or war profits ta 
section 30 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties and en- 
courage the industries the United 
States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1909, irrespective of 
any period of limitations. 


under 


of 


Commissioner’s Ruling. 

On or about April 11, 1923, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 
and published a ruling 
lows: 

“The form of waiver now in use ex- 
tends the time in which assessments of 
1917 income and excess profits taxes 
may be made to one year from the date 
of signing by the taxpayer. Inasmuch 
as there are many waivers on file signed 
by taxpayers containing no limitation 
as to the time in which assessments for 
1917 may be made, all such unlimited 


issued 


reading as fol- 


years 1909 to 1920, | 


sufficient 


1100 appear sufficient to save any rights 
which existed under the 1921 Act for 
assessment and collection of taxes 
due under that and previous Revenue 
Acts. 
Consent Held Sufficienta 

But if we are mistaken in thiS view, 
we are nevertheless of the opinion that 
the consent which is here involved was 


to meet the requirements of 


the 1924 Act. 


It is there provided in section 278(c) 


| as follows: 


| consent of September 1, 


| “particular period 


| making void 


; made 


| difficulty in arriving at 
| that a reasonable time is to be allowed. 
| There are some variations of this rule, } 
| one of which permits one of the parties 


: : | notice being given. 
the act entitled “An act to provide reve- | a ae 


. ee : | volved 
on behalf of the said ¢ unningham Sheep | refund and credit of t id in ti 

7 . | i a e oO axes paid i 1e 
and Land Company for the years 1909 to 72 ; : 


acts, or under | 


| what 


; execution 


waivers will be held to expire April 1, | 


1924.” 

By letter dated April 25, 1925, the 
Commissioner finally determined defici- 
encies and overassessments for the 
years from 1909 to 1920, inclusive. 

It does not appear whether or not the 
overassessments are the result 
denial of claims for abatement of addi- 
tional assessments. 

From such determination 
tioner appealed to this Board. 
Opinion Is Handed Down. 
Opinion’ by Phillips: The petition 
purports to relate to the determination 
by the Commissioner of deficiencies for 
the years 1909 to 1918, inclusive. The 
Board has no jurisdiction of determina- 
tions of deficiencies in tax arising under 
acts prior to the Revenue Act of 1916. 
Section 283, Revenue Act of 1926. The 
proceeding will therefore be dismissed 
so far as it relates to the years 1909 to 

1915, inclusive. 

Upon the basis of the facts set out 
above we are asked to determine that 
assessments of the deficiencies herein 
questioned are barred. . We’ are con- 
cerned principally with the effect to be 
viven to the consent dated September 1, 


the peti- 


; sioner 


Where both the Commissiomer and the 
taxpayer have consented in writing to 
the assessment of the tax after the time 


| prescribed in section 277 for its assess- 
| ment the 
; time prior to the expiration of the pe- 
| riod agreed upon. 


tax may be assessed at any 


The position of counsel is that the 
1923, is indefi- 
nite in time and is therefore of no effect 


under the act, which, it is said by coun- 


consent should contain a statement of a 
1” during which the as- 
made. In our opin- 
does not 

such consents as are 
here considering. While a consent fix- 
ing a definite date for the expiration of 
the period in which assessment might be 
may be desirable remove un- 
certainty relates to the time of perform- 
certainty, there is nothing in the statute 
which requires that the expiration of the 


sessment might be 
ion the act 


we 


to 


| period be related to a definite date. 


Parallel Cases Cited. 


The courts are frequently confronted | 
with contracts which fail to fix the pe- | 
riod within which they are to be per- | 
Courts are reluctant to declare | 
any contract void for unvertainty if the | 


formed. 


intent of the parties can be determined. 
In those cases where the uncertainty re- 
contract, little 
conclusion 


found 
the 


the courts have 


in certain circumstances to give notice 
to the other of the time within which 


| performance should be made, reasonable 
It appears to us that | 
; the rules laid down by the courts for 


construction of such agreements are 
properly to be applied to the consent en- 


tered into between the Commissioner and | 
, this taxpayer and that under the consent 


of September 1, 1923, the Commissioner 
was given a reasonable time after the 


date of its execution in which to deter- | 


mine and assess the deficiency. 
Franklin v. 


See Wirt 
Commissioner, decided this 


| day. 


The consent between the parties was 
dated September 1, 1923. The defici- 
ency notice from which the appeal is 
taken indicates that communications 
with respect to the tax liability of the 
petitioner were forwarded Ao it by the 
Commissioner under date of May 24, 
1924, and January 15, 1925, and that ap- 
plication was made by the petitioner for 
assessment ef its tax under sections 327 
and 528 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 


| was considered by the Commissioner. It 
| also 


appears that the consideration of 
the tax liability of the petitioner in- 
a consideration of its claim for 


years 1909 to 1919. There is nothing in 


| the record which leads us to believe that 


the 20-month period which elapsed be- 
tween the date when the consent was 
signed and the date when the Commis- 
sioner notified the taxpayer of his final 
determination was not a reasonable pe- 
riod within which the Commissioner 
might pass upon the contentions of the 
taxpayer with reference to its tax lia- 
bility for the 10 years involved, includ- 
ing the claims made for refund and 
credit. 
Revenue Acts Extend Time. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 extends the 
period within which the assessment of 
tax may be made by the period during 
which an appeal if pending before the 
Board. The same is true of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. Therefore, in considering 
constituted a reasonable period 
under the consent, we have considered 
only the period between the date of its 
and the date when notice of 
the final determination of the Commis- 
was mailed to the petitioner. 
Any further delay due to the pendency 
of this proceeding before the Board is 
not to be charged against the Commis- 
sioner and should not be considered in 


| determining what constitutes a reason- 


of the | 


able time for assessment of the tax. 
Counsel for the petitioner contends in 


| the alternative that, if the consent was 


| is one year from its date. 


valid, it nevertheless expired on April 
1, 1924, or on September 1, 1924, which 
This conten- 
tion is based upon the public announce- 


| ment made by the Commissioner under 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| of 


' consent 


| date of April 11, 1923, which is quoted 


in the findings above. This announce- 
ment related only to unlimited waivers 
then on file. The taxpayer does not 


| bring itself expressly within the terms 


of such announcement but contends that 
it relied upon such announcement as 
limiting all future unlimited waivers to 
one year. There is nothing in the rec- 


ord which would indicate that the offi- | 


cers of the petitioner had any knowledge 
this announcement at the time the 
was executed or relied thereon, 
While this might be sufficient ground 
upon which to decide the instant appeal, 


have the effect of | 
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Cash Value of Promissory Notes Paid 


For Stock Found to Be Invested Capital 


| Two Affiliated Companies Denied Right to Carry Less 


COMPANY, PETITIONER, 
INTERNAL REVE- 
oF TAX APPEALS, No. 


AMERICAN STEEI 
v. COMMISSIONER OF 
NUE; BOARD 
8368. 

The cash value of promissory notes, 
| paid in to a Pennsylvania corporation 
for stock, was held by the Board of Tax 
Appeals herein to constitute invested 
capital. I invested capital of the peti- 
tioner, it was held. should not be reduced 


by the amount for a prior year of al- | 
3oard held did ; 
| affiliated; and 
| group is entitled to apply a net loss for 


| leged tax, which tax the 
not exist. 

the petitioner an affiliated 

; status for certain periods, the Board 

i held that where two corporations are 
affiliated for a portion of 1918 and for 
1919 and 1920, and a net loss is sustained 
by the group for 1919, no part of such 
net loss may be carried forward to 1920, 


Granting 


under the provisions of Section 204, of | 


the 1918 Revenue Act, where the net 
| income of the group for the fractional 
period in 1918 is in excess of the net loss 
of the group for 1919. ; 
J. W. Drye the petitioner and 
George G. Witter for the Commissioner. 


for 


we may point out that in our opinion 
there rothing in this announcement 
of the Commissioner upon which the pe- 
titioner might have relied with respect 
! to such a consent as we now have before 
us, executed after the date of the an- 
nouncement and fixing no time within 
which the Commissioner was act. 


is 


to 


Despite the announcement that waivers { 


in use on that date extended the time 
for one year, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the Commissioner from thereafter 
entering into a consent extending the 
time for assessment for other periods or 
for an indefinite period. 
Extent ef Delay Not Proved. 
The Commissioner was entitled to rely 
' upon such a consent as we have here as 
granting a reasonable time within which 
he might act. 
der such instrument the taxpayer could 
not plead that the period fixed by con- 


sent had expire, where, for example, by | 
advancing one groutd after another for | 


the reduction of his tax, or requesting 
rehearings, or taking other steps which 
might delay the final determination 
more than a year, he would not be able 
to show that the period which elapsed 
was unreasonable in the circumstances. 
In the present appeal we do not know 
what steps were taken or proceedings 
had between the date of the instrument 
and the final determination of the Com- 
missioner. There is, however, no show- 
ing of any unreasonable delay and the 
deficiency letter indicates that active 
consideration was being given the 
matter during that period. 

| We are therefore of the opinion that 
| assessment of the deficiency not 
barred by the statut The proceeding 
will be set for hearing upon the merits 
{in due course, 


July 13, 1927 


to 


is 





It is our opinion that un- | 
| 500 
| each. 


Sustained in 1919 Forwarded to 1920. 


The findings of fact and the opinion | 


follow: 

The questions involved are (1) 
whether certain promissory notes paid 
in for stock on June 1, 1918, consti- 
tuted invested capital for the year 1920; 
(2) whether invested capital for 1920 
should be reduced by the amount of a 


deficiency for the year 1918 which the | 


Board heretofore held’ did 
(3) 


American 


not exist; 
whether the petitioner and the 
Cotton Pin Company were 
(4) whether the affiliated 
the year 1919 its 


against income for 


} 1920. 


Previous Decision 
Controlling in Case 

Findings of fact: The American 
Steel Company, hereinafter referred to 
2s the Steel Company, is a Pennsylvania 
corporation. ‘ 

The facts relating to the first issue, 
namely, whether promissory notes in 
the amount of $1,367,953.02 paid in for 
stock on June 1, 1918, constituted in- 
vested capital of the American Steel 


| Company for the year 1920 have here- 


tofore been considered by the Board 
and are fully sect forth in the findings 


| of fact in the Appeal of American Steel 


Co., 1 B. T. A. 839. The facts found 
by the Board in that appeal with ref: 
erence to this issue are made a part 
of these findings of fact as fully as if 
set forth in detail herein. The condi- 
tions existing in 1920 with reference 
to these promissory notes were identi- 
cal with those existing in 1918. 

The American Cotton Pin Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the Cotton 
Pin Company, since dissolved, was, in 
1920, a Pennsylvania corporation which 
had been in existence under the laws 
of the State since 1913. Its sole busi- 


| ness was the manufacture of cotter pins. 


Its original issue of capital stock was 
shares of* the par value of $100 

No change was made in the stock 
issued and outstanding until July 8, 
1918, when 500 additional shares were 
issued, the authorized capital having 
been increased in the meantime from 
$50,000 to $250,000, all shares being 
of one class and having a par value of 
$100 each. On September 16, 1918, 
500 additional shares were issued, mak- 
ing the total shares issued and out- 
standing 1,500, which condition re- 
mained throughout 1920. 

No change occurred in the stockholdings 


| of the Steel Company throughout 1920. 


J. P. Kelly is a brother of M. B. Kelly 
and J. A. McCrory was an employe of 
both companies. R, A. Whiteside; who 
held stock in the Cotter Pin Company, 
was the inventor of a cotter pin patent 
and the stock which was issued to him 
was issued for this patent. He was 


| not an officer in cither company, though 


prior to 1920 he devoted a part of his 
(Continued on Puge 11, Column 4.3 


} amount which represented a proportion- 
| 
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Payments on Preferred Stock Dividends 
Are Not Interest Upon Indebtedness 


WILLIAM CLUFF COMPANY, PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp oF TAX AppEALs, No. 7242. 

A contract between the petitioner cor- 
poration and preferred stockholders, giv- | 
ing the latter preferred rights over the ! 
holders of its common stock, did not | 
constitute the preferred stockholders | 
creditors of the company for tax pur- 


herein, 

Amounts paid to holders of preferred | 
stock during the taxable year repre- | 
sented the fayment of a dividend and 
not interest on an indebtedness, it was 
held. A discount allowed and expenses 
incurred by the petitioner in the issue 
and sale of preferred stock was not per- 
mitted to be taken ws a deduction from 
gross income. 

Frederick C. 
the petitioner and Robert A. 
for the Commissioner. 


Rohwerder appeared for 
Littleton 


The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

The petitioner alleges that, in deter- 
mining the deficiency, the respondent 
erred in the following particulars: 

(1) In considering and treating the 
preferred stock, issued by the petitioner 
as hereinafter set, forth, and which the 
petitioner alleges represented borrowed 
capital, as a part of the petitioner’s capi- 
tal stock, thereby including it in invested 
capital stock; 

(2) In disallowing as a deduction from 
gross income for the taxable. year an 
amount paid and accrued during that 
year, which amount it is alleged, repre- 
sented interest on the borrowed money 
represented by the preferred stock 

(3) In disallowing as a deduction from | 
gross income for the taxable year an | 
ate part of the discount allowed and ex- | 
penses incurred in the issue of the sale 
of the preferred stock as hereinafter 
described. ‘ 

On leave granted, the respondent 
amended his answer, and in his amended 
answer it is alleged that he erred in com- 
puting the petitioner’s invested capital 





; for the taxable year in question, in that 


the full amount of the 1919 Federal taxes 

paid by the petitioner should have been 

excluded from the petitioner’s invested 

capital in lieu of the prorated amount 

as determined in his deficiency letter. 
The facts were stipulated. 


Stock Financing 
After Reorganization 


Findings of Fact: The peititioner is en- 
gaged in the wholesale grocery business. 
It was incorporated in November, 1893, 
under the laws of California, and on Octo- 
ber 18, 1919, it was reorganized by the 
formation of a new corporation under 
the laws of Delaware. 

At the time of the reorganization the 
petitioner’s capital stock issued and out- 
standing consisted of $400,000 par value 
of common stock. After its reorganiza- 
tion the new corporation issued its com- | 


| mon stock of the par value of $400,000 | 


to replace the common stock of the old 
corporation of the same par value. 
The new corporation sold for cash 
4,000 shares of preferred stock of the | 
par value of $400,000 for the sum of 
$382,500, thereby suffering a discount of 
$17,500. In addition to the discount of 
$17,500 the petitioner incurred expenses 


{in connection with the issue and sale of 


stanle 
SUOCK 


the _ preferred amounting to |} 
$5,153.90. 

The purchasers of the preferred stock | 
and the petitioner entered into an agree- 
ment which was set forth on the pre- | 
ferred stock certificates. 

The petitioner, in its return for the 
fiscal pericd ended August 31, 1920, 
deducted from gross income the amount 
of $23,488.88 paid or accrued to the | 
holders of the preferred stock during 
the period in question, which amount 
the petitioner designated as interest. 

The petitioner for the fiseal period 
ended August 31, 1920, also deducted 
from gross income the amount of $1,- 
783.76, the proportionate part. based on 
the agreement with the purchasers of 
the preferred stock of the discount in 
the amount of $17,500 and the expenses | 
in the amount of $5,153.90. The peti- 
tioner did not include in its invested 
capital any part of the proceeds from 
the sale of the preferred stock in the 
amount of $382,500. 


Disallowance of Claims 


Made by Commissioner 

Upon audit of the petitioner’s return 
for the fiscal period ended August 31, 
1920, the Commissioner disallowed as a 
deduction from gross income the amount 
of $23,488.88, alleged by the petitioner 
to represent interest paid or accrued 
to the holders of the vreferred stock 
during the taxable period in question, 
and he also disallowed as a deduction 
the amount of $1,783.76, being the pro- 
portionate part of the discount and ex- 
penses in respect of the issue of the 
preferred stock. 

The proceeds from the issue and sale 
of the preferred stock in the amount 
of $382,500 were prorated by the Com- 
missioner from October 28, 1919, to 
August 31, 1920, and the amount of 
$322,930.33 was included in the peti- 
tioner’s invested capital for the fiscal 
period ended August 31, 1920. | The | 
Commissioner also included in the peti- 
tioner’s invested capital for the period 
ended August 31, 1920, the amount of 
$14,552.16, being “1919 tax” $34,- 
528.77 pro-rated to the date payable. 

Opinion by Mr. Love: 

The petitioner contends’ that the 
holders of the preferred stock, issued in 
the form and amount as set forth in the 
findings of fact are its creditors and not 
its stockholders. 

The respondent takes the position that 
the holders of the preferred stock were 
stockholders and has disallowed for that 
reason the deductions claimed by the 
petitioner, and has included in the peti- 
tioner’s invested capital the prorated 





Board of Tax Appeals Affirms 
e Deduction From Invested Capital. 


| and 
poses, the Board of Tax Appeals held |-holders—Appeal of Arthur R. Jones Syn- 


| Syndicate, supra, 


Disallowance of Claim for 


proceeds of the sale of the preferred 
stock. 

If the holders of the preferred stock 
are stockholders and not creditors of the 
petitioner the respondent did not err in 
disallowing the deduction claimed in the 
amount of $23,488.88, for the reason that 
that amount represented dividends paid 
acerued to the preferred stock- 


dicate, 5 B. T. A. 853, (United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 3824, Vol. I); 
neither did he err-in disallowing th. de- 
duction claimed on account of discount 
at which the preferred stock was sold, 
nor on account of the expenses incident 
to the issue and sale of the preferred 
stock. Appeal of Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing ompany, 3 B. T. A. 932. 


| Preferred Stock Sold 


To Common Share Holders 

We must look solely, therefore, to the 
contract between the petitioner and the 
holders of the preferred stock in order 
to determine the relationship existing be- 
tween them. The contract between the 
petitioner and the holders of the pre- 
ferred stock is set out above and stated 
briefly it provides that 7 per cent cumu- 
lative dividends shall be paid to the pre- 
ferred stockholders out of surplus or net 
profits when and as determined by the 
board of directors; that upon dissolution 
of the petitioner dividends accrued and 
unpaid shall be paid out of general as- 
sets, if the surplus is insufficient, and 


‘also that the stock shall be redeemed at 
| $102.50 per share; that the preferred 


stock shall have no voting rights; that 
while any preferred stock is outstanding 


| the petitioner cannot, except under cer- 


tain conditions, create any shares having 
priority over the preferred stock, can- 
not mortgage any of its property or issue 
bonds secured by mortgage or create any 
unsecured indebtedness maturing later 
than one year from the date of issue or 
do anything that would impair its effi- 
ciency as a going concern; that an excess 
of current assets over current liabilities 
must be maintained in an amount of at 
least 150 per cent of the preferred stock 
outstanding;; that a sinking fund must 
be established for the purpose of redeem- 
ing the preferred stock and into which 
the petitioner must pay specified sums 
annually; that the preferred stock shall 
be subject to redemption at $102.50 per 
share plus accrued dividends upon cer- 
tain notice given. 


Bonds Held to Be Stock 


In Many Decisions 

“It can not be doubted that the nature 
of an instrument may, because of its 
terms and the circumstances of its is- 
suance and subsistence, be held ta be 
different from what it is denominated. 
The decisions are numerous in which the 
courts have held bonds to be stock. 
* * "2? 

Considering the contract between the 
petitioner and the preferred stockhold- 
ers, we are of the opinion that there is 
nothing therein which takes the holders 
of the preferred stock out of the class 
of stockholders. To.ke sure the holders 
of this class of stock are preferred in 
such a manner that they are almost 
certain to have their stock redeemed. 

However, a preference over common 
stockholders makes them none the less 
stockholders. It appears to us that the 
contract between the petitioner and the 


| 
| 


t 
! 
i 
| 


Estates 


Taxes Paid by Firm 


For Officer Is Ruled 


To Be Income to Him 


Corporation Had Entered 
Amount in Books and 
Clainied Deduction for 

It in Return. 


Otp Corony Trust COMPANY, AND 
CorneLius A. Woop, ExECUTORS OF 
TH: WILL oF Witu1amM M. Woop, De- 
CEASED, PETITIONERS V. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL Revenue, BOARD oF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 6508. 

The amount of State and -Federal in- 
come tax paid by a corporation upon the 
income of its president was income to him 
in the year in which paid, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein. 

James Craig Peacock and Arthur A. 
Ballantine for the petitioners and Arthur 
H. Murray for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol 
low: 

Findings of fact: The returns of Wil- 
liam M. Wood for the years 1918 to 1920, 
inclusive, were made to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue at Boston, Mass, Dur- 
ing 1918, 1919, and 1920 and at the time 
the returns of income for those years 
were made, he was president of the 
American Woolen Company. After his 
death his will was duly approved and. 
allowed in the probate court, and the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, Mass., 
end Cornelius A. Wood were duly ap- 
pointed by’ said court and qualified and 
are now acting as the executors of said 
will. 

Return Showed Salary and Commissions. 
In 1918 William M. Wood received as 

salary and commissions from the Ameri- 

can Woolen Company the amount of 
$978.725, which amount was included in 

his original return of income for 1918. 

In 1919 he received as salary and com- 

missions from the American Woolen 

Company the amount of $548,152.87, 

which amount was included in his ori- 

ginal Federal return of income for 1919. 


In his individual returns for 1918 and 
1919 there were included other substan- 
tial items of income, the Federal income 
and surtaxes upon which were paid by 
Wiliiam M. Wood out of his own personal 
funds in the manner hereinafter indi- 
cated. The 1918 and 1919 individual re- 
turns of Wood were made under the di- 
rection and supervision of Wheaton 
Kittredge, Esq. During 1919 and 1920 
Kittredge was an officer and a director 
of the American Woolen Company. 


On August 3, 1916, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Woolen Com- 
pany duly adopted a resolution which was& 
in effect during the years 1919 and 1920. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the reso- 
lutions, the American Woolen Company 
paid personal Federal income and sur 
taxes for its president, William M. Wood, 
now deceased, by reason of salary and 


; commissions paid to him by such com- 


pany as follows: 
Taxes for 1918 paid in 1919, $681,169.- 


; 88; taxes for 1919 paid in 1920, $351,- 


179.27. 
William M. Wood did not include these 
amounts, or any part thereof, in his re- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


: amination of the certificate of stock 


preferred stockholders evidenced only on ! 


intention to create and maintain a pref- 
erence in favor of the preferred as 


| against the common stock. 


In the Appeal of Arthur R. Jones 
we stated that the 
fundamental characteristic of a share 
of stock is that the holder is a co-owner 


and the decisions of the courts. What 
parties to a contract may call it , of 


! course, is not binding upon the courts 
' if it is clearly something else. 


of the business and not a creditor, and - 


that a share of stock carries the right 5 would receive dividends; and if at any 


to share in surplus profits and dssets 
after corporate debts are paid. 

In the instant appeal it is clear that 
at any time before dissolution of the 
petitioner dividends were to be paid only 
out of surplus and net profits, and upon 
dissolution the preferred stock would be 


| preferred as against the common stock 


in the distribution of assets. It is equally 


“Still in arriving at the intention of 
the parties, we may look to the language 
which they used in reducing their con- 
tract to writing. * * *-~ 

“If thereafter the corporation made 
profits, the holder of any preferred stock 


' time the corporation ‘was dissolved and 


clear that corporate debts would have to | 


be paid first. 


Owners of Corporation 
And Creditors Defined 


its assets were distributed, the preferred 
stock would be preferred as against the 
common stock. 

“The performance of this agreemen® 
could be and was secured by a mort- 
gage. This view renders the transaction 
reasonable and valid.” 

Examining, in the light of principles 
laid down, the provisions contained in 
the agreement between the petitioner and 


; preferred stockholders, we are of the 


The case of Spencer et al v. Smith, | 


| et al, 201 Fed. 647, dealt with the ques- 
| tion as to whether holders of preferred 


stock which was secured by a mortgage 
on the corporation’s property were 
stockholders or creditors of the corpo- 
ration. 


opinion that the preferred stock did not 
represent merely an indebtedness of the 
petitioner to the holders thereof, but, on 
the contrary, represented shares in the 
petitioner’s business. 


: Dividends Paid 
| On Preferred Stock 


The court decided that corpo- ; 


rate preferred stock which guaranteed } 
10 per cent out of net profits, reserved | 


the corporation the right to redeem 


: therefore, dividends and as suc 


after a specified date, bound it to re- | 


deem before & dee 
that the holders on failure to pay divi- 


later date, and provided | 


dends, might foreclose a trust mortgage | 


given to secure the stock on all the cor- 
poration’s property, in whicb the pre- 
ferred stockholders were entitled to par- 
ticipate ratably, did not constitute the 
holders thereof creditors of the corpo- 
rtaion even though upon dissolution of 
the corporation and distribution of the 


assets the preferred stockholders were ,; 


given a preference of $11 per share. 
In considering the case the 
stated: 
“We are thercfore of the opinion that 
the opinion the present holders 


ers; that the provision contained in the 


court } 


of } 
the preferred stock of the corporation ; 
are not creditors thereof, but stockhold- ; 


certificate of the preferred stock, giving | 


a preference of $11 per share to the 
holders thereof, refers only to the dis- 
tribution of assets as between stock- 
holders, and has no reference to the 
distribution of assets for the payment 
of the debts of the corporation; that, 
if ‘by any interpretation it could be con- 


strued as referring to the distribution of | 


assets to pay debts, then it is void as 
against public policy, 
“These views are sustained by an ex- 


The amount of $23,488.88 paid and ace 
crued to the holders of preferred’ stock 
during the year in question constituted, 
is not 
deductible. The determination of the re- 
spondent in disallowing the deduction 
taken on account of discount and ex- 
penses, with respect to the preferred 
Stock issued by the petitioner is also 
approved. 

The respondent alleges in his amended 
answer that he erred in computing the 
petitioner’s invested capital for the tax- 
able period ended August 31, 1920, in 
that he excluded therefrom only the pro- 
rated amount of the 1919 Federal taxes 
paid by the petitioner instead of the full 
amount thereof. In-the Appeal of-Rus- 
sell Wheel & Foundry Co., 3 B..T. A. 
1168, we held that adjustments made in 
accordance with Article 845, Regulations 
45, Revised January 28, 1921, were cores 
rect and accordingly approvéd ‘the - exe 
clusion from invested capital for a taxa- 
ble year the prorated amount of Federal 
taxes for the preceding year which are 
due and payable. 

We, therefore, affirm the determination 
made with respect to the petitioner’s 
invested capital for the period ended Au- 
gust 31, 1920. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Messrs. 
Littleton. 

July 14, 1927, 


Trussell and 
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Coal 


Foreign Demand for American Autos 


Noted in Compilation of World Wants 


Requests for Fruits, Hardware, Textiles, Wire, Leather 


and Machinery 


A demand in foreign countries for 
American automobiles is noted in the 
weekly compilation of world wants by 
the Department of Commerce, issued 
July 16. This is almost coincident with 
the announcement by the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department that there are 
more than 27,500,000 motor cars in the 
world, of which 80 per cent are to be 
found in the United States and 95 per 
cent of which were produced in this 
country. 

A wide variety of articles of American 
manufacture is included in the weekly 
compilation of specific trade opportuni- 
ties in foreign countries. 


The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
fidential information regarding the par- 
ticular inquiries, which is mailed to the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. To obtain the 
confidential information it is necessary 
only for American exporters to apply to 
the nearest office of the Bureau, giving 


the number or numbers of the inquiry | 


or inquiries in which they are Interested. 
The list of wants follows: 


PURCHASERS. 


Austria: 26453, radio sets and parts. | 


Chile: 26472, agricultural implements; 
26414, automobile accessories; 26415, au- 
tomobile accessories, for light cars; 
26449, buckets, galvanized iron; 26449, 
blotters; 26449, carbon paper; 26472, cot- 


ton drills; 26474, cotton drills; 26473, , 


26471, cotton and linen 
piece goods; 26449, enameled 
26449, erasers; 26471, hosiery, cotton; 
26422, hardware, light; 26449, newsprint 
paper; 26448, pharmaceutical supplies; 
26449, pens; 26449, pencils; 26449, tin- 
ware; 26471, toweling, cotton and linen; 
26449, white lead. 

Czechoslovakia: 26454, household elec- 
trical appliances; 26454, air wavers and 
driers, electrical. 


eaton goods; 


Cement and Leathers 


Needed by Egypt 

Egypt: 26461, cement, white; *26465, 
patent and side leathers, in black and 
colored; *26465, wire, steel, for cotton 
bales. 

England: 26403, shredding machinery, 
codfish; 26478, silica. 

Germany: 26411, agricultural imple- 
ments; 26410, agricultural implements; 
*26468, automobile accessories; *26459, 
aquamarines; *26457, copper in ingots 
wend bars; 26451, cream of tartar; 26464, 
cardboard’ paper for egg boxes; 26464, 
Laotbensd making machinery; *26431f, 


26455, electric refrigerators, household; 
96429f, fruit dried; *26431, fuller’s 
earth, used; 26429f, fish, meat, and bone 
meal; 24629f, honey; *26468, instru- 
ments, navigation and aeronautic; 26462, 
machinery, ‘paper box; 26452, minerals 
and salts, rare; 26462, paper folding and 
feeding machinery; 26447, paraffin, crude 
and refined; 26410, petroleum engines, 3 
to 4-horsepower; 26466, pharmaceutical 
preparations; *26429, rosin; 26452, ru- 
bidium and hafnium ores, metal, and 
hafnium oxides; 26466, surgical articles 
and novelties; *26459, sapphires; 26455, 
stoves, gas; 26466, towels, sanitary, com- 
pressed; 26450, tar, coal, and by-prod- 
ucts; 26455, vacuum cleaners, electric; 
26455, washing machines, electric; 26447, 
wax; *26458, zine sheets in all grades 
and sizes. 

India: 26428, balloons, toy; 26428f, 
confectionery; 26412, engines, kerosene, 
crude oil, or gasoline, 12 to 25-horse- 
power; 26428f, hinges, bolts, locks, trunk 
handles, and screws. 


Ireland: 26430f, molasses, black-strap. | 
Italy: 26477, balloons; toy; *26456, mo- | 


tors, electric; *26456, wiring supplies, 
electric; *26456, weaving mill machinery 
and accessories; *26416, windshield 


cleaners; electric; 26479, metals for man- 


ufacturing valves. 


Latvia: 26402, cotton gins and feeders. | 


Mexico: 26475, can pressing and crimp- 
ing machines, for tin containers; 26407, 


oats, rolled, manufacturing machinery. | 


Palestine: 26432, flour, spring wheat, 
patented. 


Philippines Want 
Keriety of Textiles 

Philippine Islands: 26369, 
voiles and percales, colored and fancy; 
26469, silk goods; 26469, textile trim- 


mings. 3 
* Porto Rico: 26463, cartons for medi- 


cines. 

Rumania: *26460, belting, camel hair; 
#26460, ‘belting, rubber and balata; 
26408, boiler parts, cast iron; *26460, 
copper, tin, and 
*26408, heaters, oil-burning, electrically 
operated; *26460, motors, Diesel; *26460, 
oil well machinery; *26460, oil refining 
equipment; 26408, paint-spraying appa- 
ratus; *26460, pipe fittings, steam and 
water. ‘ 

Spain: 26446, 
ditchers, road; 26446, pharmaceutical 
preparations; 26446, pharmaceutical 
preparation machinery. ° 

Switzerland: 26476, cutting machines, 
cloth. 

Uruguay: *26428, corrugated and 
smooth galvanized sheets; *26423, steel 
rods, angles, and sheets; *26423, tile, 
colored: roofing and flooring. — 

West Indies: *26470, hosiery, 
*26470, phonographs; *26470, phono- 
graph records; *26470, suits, cotton and 
linen drill, gabardine, and beach cloth. 

Agents. 

Australia: 26425, metal lath; 26425, 
steel sash and windows. 

Brazil; China, crystal ware, and glass; 
26409, calf, kid, and patent leathers; 
26426, gardening tools; 26427, hardware, 


drugs, crude; 26405, 


ybuilders’; 26426, hardware, builders’ and 


¥ 


household; 26409, iron and steel; 26427, 
lighting fixtures, opalescent; 26427, 
paints; 26409, shoe findings; 26426, tools, 
hand, mechanical; 26427, varnishes. 
Canary Islands: 26443, tobacco scraps, 


ware; | 


cacoa powder, eake, and other fesidue; | 


cotton | 


composition metal; | 


silk; | 


Also Listed. 


Chile: 26420, automobile accessories. 
Czechoslovakia: 26419, automobile ac- 
cessories and parts; 26406, bottle-wash- 
| ing machinery, preferably without 
| brushes; 26406, clothes-pressing ma- 
‘ 
| 
i 
| 
i 


chinery; 26406, dish-washing: machines, | 


electric; 26409, irons, electric; 26404, 
metalworking machinery; 26404, pipe- 
welding machinery; 26404, refrigerators, 
restaurant type electric. 

Egypt: 26413, pumps, force, 
26465, polish, shoe, all colors. 


England Asks Hosiery, 


Auto Paris, and Tools 

England: 26424, hosiery and under- 
wear, cotton and lisle; 26417, paints, au- 
tomobile; 26424, toilet preparations; 
26424, rubber mats, aprons, overshoes, 
and hot-water bottles; 26417, automobile 
accessories and tools; 26417, coachbuild- 


hand; 


kitchen utensils. 

France: 26439f, 
dried. 

Germany: 26418, automobile accesso- 
| ries; 26418, automobiles; 26437f, apples, 
fresh; 26418, advertising articles; 26438f, 
canned fruit and vegetables; 26437f, 
| dried fruit; 26418, novelties for depart- 
ment stores; 26433f, oilseed cake; 26418, 
tires, automobile. 

Greece: 26440f, wheat, hard, winter. 

Persia: 26444, hardware; 26444, paints; 
26444, pumps; 26444, tools; 26444, tobac- 
co-cutting machines and knives; 26444, 
varnishes. 

Porto Rico: 26436f, biscuits, sweetened, 
| faney; 26436f, beans; 26486f, bacon; 
26436f, confectionery; 26436f, chewing 
gum; 26436f, corn meal; 26436f, flour, 
spring or hard winter wheat; 26436f, 


meats, salted, and 





| 26436f, peas; 26436f, sausage, canned. 
Portugal: 26445, drugs; 26445, 


preparations. 

South Africa: 26421, bath tubs; 26421, 
; galvanized buckets; 26421, 
ing. 

Sweden: 26434f, provisions; 26441, 
tooth paste; 26441, toilet preparations; 
26441, toilet soaps; 26435f, wheat, hard 
winter. 


Coal Output Reduced 
| For Week By Holiday 


June Production of By-Prod- 


uct Coke Shows Decline 
for May. 





Curtailed by a_ practically universal 
observance of Independence Day, July 4, 
the total production of soft coal during 
the week ended July 9 amounted to 6,- 
571,000 net tons, the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce’ reported 
in its weekly statement July 16. This is 
less by 1,410,000 tons, or 17.4 per cent, 
than the output of the preceding week. 

The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week of July 9 was estimated 
by the Bureau at 797/000 net, tons, a de- 
crease of 481,000 tons, or 37\6 per cent, 
from the output in the week of July 2. 
There was no production on Indepen- 
dence Day, July 4, which accounts for a 
large part of the loss. The average daily 
rate for the five working days, how- 
ever, was about 160,000 tons as against 
| 213,000 tons a day in the preceding week 
| —a decrease of 25 per cent. 

The output of by-product coke during 
June decreased from a total of 3,792,- 
000 net tons in May to 3,598,000 tons. 
The daily rate of 119,933 tons for the 30 


| with that of the preceding month, when 
the rate was 122,323 tons per day for 31 
days. There were 177 active plants and 
one idle one, the same as for the past 
three months, and these plants produced 
slightly more than 82 per cent of their 
capacity. 

The Iron Age states that the produc- 
| tion of coke pig iron for the 90 days in 
June was 3,089,651 gross tons, or }02,- 
988 tons per day, the Bureau said, ‘as 
against 3,390,940 tons, or 109,385 tons 
per day for the 31 days in May. The 
daily rate shows a falling off of 5.9 per 
cent and compares with a decrease in 
May from April of 4.i per cent. The 
June operations were the smallest for 
the year except in January, when the 
rate was 100,123 tons per day. 

The production of beehive coke during 
| June continued to decline, the total for 

the month—577,000 not tons—being 53,- 
| 000 tons, or 8 per cent, less than that cf 
May. The daily rate of 22,192 tons for 
the 26 active days also shows a decrease 
of about 8 per cent when compared with 
May. 

Output of all coke was 4,175,000 tons, 
of which 86 per cent was contributed by 
the by-product ovens, and 14 per cent by 
the beehive ovens. 


Affirm Duty Fixed 


On Rice Straw Rugs 





Ruled to Carry Duty of 40 Per 


Cent as Covering for 
Floor. 


New York, July 16.— Importers in 


sion just rendered affirming the collec- 
tor’s assessment of duty at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, under Paragraph 1022, Act 
of 1922, on rugs, imported from Japan 
and jmade of rice straw matting. . On 
entry these rugs were classified under 
Paragraph 1022 as floor coverings not 
specially provided for. The importers 
claimed duty at only 8 cents per square 
yard, under the spec’fe provision in an- 
other part of the same paragraph for 
“common * * * Japan * * * straw mat- 
ting, and floor coverings made there- 





ers’ accessories; 26424, hardware; 26424, | 


hams; 26436f, lard; 26436, laundry soap; | 


| 
pre- | 
pared medicines; 26445, pharmaceutical | 


hardware; | 
26421, sporting goods; 26421, sport cloth- | 


days in June also dropped in comparison | 








; classified as fans, but rather under Para- 
graph 1313, with dury at only 35 per cent 


Philadelphia and Chicago lose before the | 
United States Customs Court in a deci- | 
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Level of Wholesale Prices in June 
Shown as Below Average for 


May 


Department of Labor Reports Declines on Building Ma- 
terials, Foods and Chemicals. 


A slight decline in the general level 
of wholesale prices from May to June, 
shown by information collected in repre- 
sentative markets py the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was announced July 17 
by the Department of Labor. The Bu- 
reau’s weighted index number registered 
143.7 for June compared with 144.1 for 
May, a decline of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. Compared with June, 1926, with an 
index number of 152.3, there was a de- 
crease of nearly 5% per cent. 

The full text of the announcement 


follows: 


Small decreases are shown for the 
groups of foods and building materials, 
with negligible decreases for chemicals 
and drugs and_ housefurnishing goods. 
Farm products, fuels, metals, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, on the other 
hand, increased slightly. No change in 
the price level was reported for clothing 
materials. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
May and June was collected, increases 
were shown in 105 instances and de- 
creases in 118 instances. In 181 instances 


} ; ; 
—<> no change in price was reported. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodi- 


ties (1913=100.): 


Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry. . 
Other farm products....... 
Foods 


ee ee 


Butter, cheese and milk.... 

Other foods ‘ 
Clothing materials 

Boots and shoes 

Cotton goods 

Woolen and worsted goods........ 

Silk, ete 
Fuels 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

Other fuels 
Metals and metal products..... eae 

Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals 
Building materials 

LOMA? ¢ aleleiscaeigeceé 

Brick 

Structural steel oars 

Other building materials..... ° 
Chemicals and drugs......... ahaa 

Chemicals 

Fertilizer materials 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Housefurnishing goods : 

Furniture 

Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 

Cattle feed 

Leather 

Paper and pulp ‘ 

Other miscellaneous 66. .)6.0<00058. 
All commodities 

A. Purchasing power of 1913 dollar 


eeeeeeee 


Paper Rosettes Ruled 


| New Survey Planned 


Not to Be Classed as Fans | 


New York, July 16.—Certain paper 
rosettes, used as decorations, were clas- 
sified by the appraiser as fans, dutiable 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 1422. Ina decision just announced 
Judge Young, of the United States Cus- 
toms Court, finds that these rosettes or 
paper decorations should not have been 


ad valorem. Protests of the following 
import houses, making this claim, are 
sustained: B. Illfelder & Company, Carl | 
Silverman, the Sunrise Company, and 
Nadel & Shimmel. 

(Protests Nos. 5583-G-27784, 23, etc.) | 
from.” Judge Weller finds that the 40 
per cent rate must stand, overruling pro- 
tests of John Wanamaker and F. B. Van- | 
degrift & Company, of Philadelphia, and | 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., L. H. Hite & Co., { 
the American Shipping Company and | 
Jacob Miller, of Chicago. 

(Protests Nos. 99364-G-68676, etc.) 


June 
1927 
138.2 
157.3 
126.6 
138.7 
146.4 
142.3 
145.8 
149.4 
169.6 
184.7 
153.9 
187.1 
139.8 
158.7 
217.3 
206.6 
113.1 
21:7 
129.9 

ov ee 
164.3 
176.2 
206.5 
122.5 
152.4 
121.8 
117.2 
103.8 
149.8 
157.3 
137.6 
222.0 
120.5 
139.8 
148.6 
152.2 
99.5 
143.7 


May 
1927 
137.4 
151.3 
130.7 
135.8 
148.0 
149.3 
147.6 
148.6 
169.6 
184.5 
151.7 
LET 
144.4 
158.2 
214.6 
205.5 
113.6 
120.6 
131.0 
oT.7 
165.6 
17%2 
206.9 
125.8 
153.7 
121.9 
117.3 
104.0 
150.0 
157.4 
137.6 


222.3 
120.2 
140.2 
142.2 
152.7 
100.8 
144.1 


June 

1926 

143.7 
145.0 
143.5 
141.6 
156.0 
163.8 
142.6 
158.8 
175.1 
185.8 
158.8 
192.6 
157.8 
179.2 
222.9 
196.2 
160.4 
125.1 
133.7 
106.2 
171.2 
183.4 
204.3 
122.5 
161.2 
131,1 
118.7 
108.1 
184.4 
161.7 
141.3 
228.4 
122.5 
111.0 
136.0 
175.3 
104.6 
152.3 


in June in cents. 


At Willapa Bay, Wash. 


The constant shifting of the Willapa 
Bar, at the entrance of Willapa Ba.y, 
Wash., will necessitate a seventh survey 


soon of the Willapa channel, the Coast 


and Geodetic Survey of the Department 
of Commerce has just announced. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey will 
shortly undertake a resurvey of the chan- 
nel across Willapa Bar, entrance to Wil- 
lapa Bay, Wash. This will be the sev- 
enth survey of this channel in four years, 
made necessary because of the constant 
shifting of the bar. The work will be 
in charge of Lieut. George L, Bean. 

The present survey is frankly a tem- 
porary measure, to serve until the Corps 
of Engineers can make permanent im- 
provements at the bay entrance. An 
appropriation for the preliminary week 


| of the Corps of Engineers has been made 
4 by Congress. 





| 





«| Duty Classification 
Is Fixed on Engines: 


Raie on Steam Turbines Is 
Found by Court to Be 
15 Per Cent. 


New York, July 16.—In summarizing 
an opinion, reducing the tariff rate as- 
sessed on turbine steam engines for elec- 
trical power plants, Judge Fischer, of 
the United States Customs Court, writes: 

“Complete turbine steam engines are 
dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent ad 
valorem under the eo nomine provision 
in paragraph 372 of the Act of 1922 for 


‘steam engines,’ even though they be | 


imported with the particular electrical 
machinery for which they furnish the 
motive power. 

“While the entire importation might 
possibly be correctly considered as consti- 
tuting machinery, that fact should not 
militate against giving full effect and 
operation to two separate and distinct 


tariff provisions, one for ‘steam engines’ | 


and the other for ‘machines.’ 


Cannot Be Dutied in Entirety. 

“It is well settled that in view of such 
specific classifications, the present im- 
portation cannot be deemed an entirety 
for tariff purposes. 
Myers (11 Ct. Cust. Appls., 409; T. D. 
39322), and like authorities, cited and 
followed.” 

This importation was made at the port 
of Chicago in the name of G. W. Sheldon 
& Company, customs brokers. Duty was 
levied thereon as an entirety at the rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 


vision in paragraph 372 of the Act of | 


1922 for machines or parts thereof, not 
specially provided for. 

The importers, in challenging this 
classification, claimed that the turbine 
steam engine should have been treated 
individually for tariff purposes and taxed 
at only 15 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 372. (Protest No. 110097-G- 
71751.). . 


Contract Announced 


For Bunker Coal 


Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Engeges for Supplies at Two 
Ports in Scotland. 


A contract for supplying the bunker 
coal requirements of vessels operated 
by the Merchant Fleet Corporation, at 
the ports of Glasgow and Ardrossan, 
Scotland, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, has been entered into with 
the firm of A. & G. Anderson, the Supply 
Department of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration announced in a bulletin July 16. 

The full text of the bulletin (No. 39, 
follows: 

Notice is hereby given that a contract 
has been entered into with Messrs. A. 
& G. Anderson for supply of the bunker 
coal requirements of vessels operated 
for account of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation 
at the ports of Glasgow and Ardrossan, 
fc: the period from July 1, 1927, to June 
30, 1928. 

Quantity—The quantity shall be the 
requirements of the Corporation at the 
ports mentioned up to a maximum of ap- 
proximately 60,000 tons which the seller 
has agreed to deliver during the period 
of the contract. 

Price—The prices for deliveries will 
be as follows: Glasgow, 15-10 (about 
$3.75) per ton (2,240 lbts.) f o. b.; 
Ardrossan, 16-1 (about $4) per ton 
(2,240 lbs.) f. 0. b. 


United States v. | 


New York Maintains First Rank as Gain 


Is Registered for 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Customs Rulings 


Export Trade of States 


Increase for First Quarter of 1927 Over 1926 Amounts 


With New York ranking first and 
Texas second, the same rank they held 


during the first quarter of 1927 reached 
a total value of $1,175,020,509, which is 


recorded for the same months of 1926. 
This is revealed in a compilation of the 
figures for the respective States by the 
Department of Commerce, made public 
July 16. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

New York, ranking first, during the 
three months’ shipped merchandise 
abroad which was valued at $193,190,065, 
a decline from figures of the correspond- 
ing months of both 1926 and 1925, but 


whose aggregate exports were valued at 
$172,035,780. The latter figure is about 
$45,000,000 above the total recorded for 
Texas during the same three monthse of 
1926, but more than $75,000,000 below 
the 1925 total. 


Machinnery Rariks First. 
Machinery and parts of, excepting ag- 
ricultural machinery and implements, 
ranked first among the New York com- 
modities, being valued at $12,892,368. 
Foreign shipments of copper and manu- 


lowed in order by cotton cloth, $10,005,- 
453; electrical machinery and apparatus, 
$8,037,700; wheat flour, $7,788,898; furs, 
undressed, $7,296,847; and vehicles and 
parts, $7,123,591. 

Hosiery, cigarettes, knit underwear, 
lard, dried and fresh fruits, hardware, 
soap, musical instruments, coal, office 
supplies, nails, paper, fertilizers, leather 
footwear, and clay products were in- 
cluded among the commodities shipped 


1—New York 
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for 1926, the merchandise export trade | 
of all the States of the United States | 


| an increase of $76,181,266 over the total | 1 
, line, valued at $10,051,589, ranked second 


maintained its place ahead of Texas, | 


factures were valued at $10,446,247, fol- | 





to $76,181,266; Figures Are Compiled. 


abroad from the State during the three 
month period. 
Texas Cotton Shipments. 

From Texas, cotton shipments were 
valued at $125,649,747 during the three- 
month period of 1927 compared with 
$91,463,892 during the same period of 
1926, an increase of $34,185,855. Gaso- 


in order of value followed by wheat, $9,- 
384,563; illuminating oil, $4,448,516; and 
cottonseed cake, and meal, $3,424,999. 

Rice, eggs, paraffin wax, cotton cloth, 
wheat flour, animals, lard, leaf, tobacco, 
leather manufactures, metallic ¢arte 
ridges, sulphur, logs, and chemicals, 
were included in the commodities shipped 
from Texas during the three-month 
period of 1927. 

Ranking third was California, with a 
total of $81,244,751, and Michigan was 
fourth with large automotive exports 


' and with a total of $80,696,172. Pennsyl- 


vania, New Jersey, Louisiana and Ohio 
followed in order. 
Half of States Show Gain. 

Twenty-four of the 48 States shown in 
the study increased the value of exports 
compared with the first quarter of 1926. 
The export trade of Texas increased $43,- 
162,167; California, $17,592,587; Penn- 
slyvapia, $11,558,488; Michigan, $8,930,- 


| 344; Ohio, $5,797,918; West Virginia, $4,- 


235,695; and Tennessee, $3,126,576. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, under 
whose direction the figures are compiled, 
calls attention to the fact that the statis- 
tics are based primarily on through-bills- 
of-lading, and, therefore, in the case of 
some States, show but a part of the total 
export trade and for others include goods 
produced elsewhere. 

Following is a comparative table show- 
ing the order of States in the first quar- 
ter compilation of domestic exports from 


the United States: 
1927 
$193,190,065 
172,035,780 
81,244,751 
80,696,172 
77,073,735 
62,492,286 
59,154,736 
45,745,768 
44,603,947 
39,083,511 
28,336,925 
26,008,428 
24,298,441 
19,981,738 
18,033,484 
17,647,500 
16,579,827 
15,244,218 
13,806,256 
15,717,776 
12,866,851 
12,041,179 
10,470,323 
9,764,541 
9,211,584 
8,418,893 
7,377,844 
7,297,431 
6,747,825 
6,508,736 
6,300,723 
5,116,837 
3,462,536 
2,928,373 
2,923,697 
2,470,732 
1,933,389 
1,720,246 
1,566,859 
1,529,163 
1,096,345 
1,045,459 
796,326 
739,239 
417,737 
409,001 
359,924 
153,480 
105,052 
99,265 
87,800 


75,775 


1926 
$195,510,071 
128,873,613 
63,652,164 
71,765,828 
65,515,247 
57,777,789 
62,053,646 
39,947,850 
52,820,351 
37,390,693 
26,789,781 
24,838,935 
22,289,833 
18,189,645 
19,047,549 
18,326,754 
17,243,122 
16,373,196 
9,570,561 
10,591,200 
13,781,451 
11,922,032 
8,592,290 
11,704,071 
7,637,405 
13,087,673 
9,064,093 
11,952,158 
5,697,767 
7,268,295 
6,171,855 
7,046,513 
4,148,774 
3,526,713 
4,033,581 
1,999,134 
1,248,015 
2,187,348 
1,782,240 
1,475,752 
1,396,761 
930,911 
609,931 
981,191 
447,740 
248,885 
770,633 
127,931 
69,340 
112,102 
145,285 


103,575 


1925 
$203,497,245 
249,830,912 
55,802,704 
53,442,144 , 
81,278,304 
59,523,013 
69,755,682 
35,581,915 
53,472,173 
31,364,311 
29,527,093 
19,822,129 
23,795,380 
15,649,585 
17,056,828 
16,081,306 
16,405,876 
22,032,038 
7,994,911 
13,520,177 
10,655,447 
9,984,612 
11,019,224 
14,424,345 
9,275,673 
21,985,391 
10,331,150 
19,102,695 
14,633,673 
7,599,973 
7,267,736 
9,937,029 
3,842,659 
6,608,128 
3,598,127 
2,515,611 
1,474,717 
2,386,500 .. 
1,501,731 
1,608,568 
597,884 
1,177,985 
686,726 _ 
718,324 
435,925 
.455,959 
337,636 
165,464 
287,453 
177,812 
475,547 
65,620 





Petroleum Production 
Recovers in Germany 


The petroleum production of Germany 
is approaching the pre-war level, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 
Trade Commissioner at Berlin, William 
T. Daugherty. The full text follows: 

Germany’s crude oil production in 1926 
rose to 95,400 metric tons, compared with 
79,124 tons in 1925, 59,352 in 1924 and 
120,983 in 1913. Germany imports about 
1,200,000 tons of liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts annually, and consumption is in- 
creasing rapidly with the country’s eco- 
nomic recovery. In creasing consump- 
tion is expected to be met later by pro- 
duction now under way, chiefly at Merse- 
burg, where cheap Central German lig- 
nite is being hydrogenated catalytically, 
utilizing in part the well-known Bergius 


patents. 

‘Germany’s pre-war production of nat- 
ural crude reached a peak of 140,000 tons 
in 1908, as this country owned then the 
Pechelbronn fields in Alsage, ceded to 
France under the Peace Treaty. Inci- 
dentally, it is accepted in Germany that 
post-war Pechelbronn production is de- 
creasing, from 70,000 tons in 1923 to 
63,000 tons in 1926. 





Complaint Is Dismissed 
Against Tobacco Company 


Dismissal of its complaint against the 
Amexyjican Tobacco Company and the 
Chicago Tobacco Jobbers’ Association 
has been announced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The full text of the 
statement follows: saa 

The Federal Trade Commission's com- 
against the American Tobacco 


int 
— he Chicago Tobacco Job- 


4 Company and t 


$1,098,839,243 $1,250,769,000 


Shipbuilding Shown 
To Be on Increase ° 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a return to the pre-war volume of pro- 
duction may be under way. 

The rapid rise towards the close of the 
war, for several years thereafter was 
followed by a severe decline in output, 
which continued almost without a break 
until September, 1926, when the re- 
turns showed only 1,850,000 gross tons 
building. : 

From that point there has been a 
gradual gain, until at the end of Jung, 
the returns showed a total of 320,000 
tons less than the June, 1914, figures, 
and one of almost 1,500,000 gross tons 
more than were building at the end of 
September, 1923. 

As a result of the various changes dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1927, there 
have been several shifts in the relative 
ranking of the various countries. Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a tonnage of 
1,390,388, Germany and Italy with 406,- 
933 and 266,000, still stand first, second 
and third in the order enumerated; but 
Holland, with 171,000, which stood sixth 
at the end of the first quarter, is now 
fourth. The United States, which was 
fourth, is now fifth, with 146,846 tons, 
France, which ranked fifth is sixth, and 
Denmark is now seventh, having a slight 
lead over Russia. 


bers’ Association, charging unfair price 
maintenance, has been dismissed by the 
Commission by reason of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Federal Trade Commission 
v| American Tabocco Compagy, Docket 
No. 886 
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Senate Alone Held to Have Power 


To Fix Scope of Investigations 


Elections 


Judicial Review 


District Court Decides It Is Without Jurisdic- 
tion to Order Production of 
Election Ballots. 


IN RE INVESTIGATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE OF THE GENERAL ELEC- 
TIoN HELD NOVEMBER -2, 1926, AT 
WHICH A SENATOR FOR THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA WAS ELECTED; JAMES 
A. REED Et AL. V. THE CouNTYy CoM- 
MISSIONERS OF DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, ET AL. No. 4017; Dis- 
TRIcT COURT FOR' THE EASTERN DiIs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The power of the Special Committee 
of the United States Senate to investi- 
gate the November 1926 election in 
Pennsvlvania, at which William S. Vare 
and William P. Wilson were opposing 
candidates for a seat in the United 
States Senate, is the question presented 
in this case. 

The court held that inasmuch as the 
case is based upon the determination of 
the authority conferred upon the com- 
mittee the Senate of the United 
States under the rules of its proceed- 
ings and the determination of that ques- 
tion under the Constitution, con- 
ferred upon the Senate alone, the court 
does not have the power to @etermifie 
the issue. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Thompson follows: 

On March 26, 1927, Jerry C. Smith, as 
the attorney and representative of a 
Special Committee of the United States 
Senate, claiming to act under Senate 
Resolutions 195 and 324 of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, brought suit by petition 
against the County Commissioners of 
Delaware County, the Prothenotary ol 
Delaware County, and a Justice of the 
Peace for Delaware County, who are the 
custodians, under the law of Pennsy!l- 

“vania, of ballot boxes, ballots, return 
sheets. talley sheets, voters’ lists, voters 
check lists, ballot check lists, and regis- 
tration lists, hereinafter for brevity re- 
ferred to as the ballot boxes, employed 
and used in the said County at the gen- 
eral election on November 2, 1926, pray- 
ing that process issue requiring the re- 
spondents to show cause why they 
should not deliver to him, as.agent and 
representative, all ballot boxes used in 

Delaware County at the said election to 

be by him delivered to the Special Com- 

mittee of the Senate for their use in an 
investigation pending before them. 

An amended petition was subsequently 
filed, adding as petitioners Senators 
James A. Reed, Charles L. McNary, 
William H. King, and Robert” M. La 


Se 
1S, 


Follette, jr., alleging that they consti- } 
tute such Special Committee, acting un- ; 


der authority of the said resolution. 


Resolution Creating 
Committee Quoted 


Senate Resolutions 195, agreed to by 
the Senate on May 19, 1926, authorizes 
the President of the Senate to appoint 
a special select to make in- 
vestigation fred in- 
fluence the nomination 
a candidate membershi of 
United States Senate. 

“Said commitiee is hereby empowered 
t such time or times and 
ii places as it may deem 
necessary; 
otherwise 


committee 
means 


into the to 
of any person as 
for the 


sit and act at 
such place or 
by subpoena or 
witnesses, 
and 


to require 
the atte of 
produc Lion papers, 
and to do such other acts as 
in the matter of said 


ndance 


the of books, 
documents 
may be necé 


inve 


sary 
ssary 


igation. 


rman ¢ committee or 
may administer 


Every person who, 


f the 


e cna 
member thereof 
s to witnesses 

ng been summoned as a witness by 
authority of commi 2 willfully 
makes default, or who, having appeared, 
perti- 


said 


refuses to answer any question 
nent to the investigation heretofore au- 
thorized, shall be held to the penalties 
provided by section 102 of the Revised 
United 


shall 


Statutes of the States. 


committee promptly 


the Senate the 


“Said 
port to 
tained.” 

The above and 
ator Goff, of West Virginia, were 
pointed members of the Committee au- 
thorized under the said resolution. Sub- 

;: sequently, Senator Goff resigned from 
* the Committee the four Senators 
above named continued to act. 

After the November election in 1926 
in Pennsylvania, at which William 5. 
Vare and William P. Wilson were op- 
posing candidates for a seat in the 
United States Senate, and 
Vare was declared duly Mr. 
- Wilson presented his petition to the Sen- 
ate contesting the election of Mr. Vare, 

January 11, 1927, the Senate 
resolution authorizing the 
Investigation 


Senators named Sen- 


ap- 


and 


elected, 


and 
agreed 
Select 


on 
to a 


Committee on 


. . . fa ! 
expenditures in Senatorial primaries and | 
elections to take and preserve evidence 


in connection with the election of a Sen- 
> 


ator from Pennsylvania on November 2, } 


1926, being Senate Resolution 324. 


“(1) To take possession in the pres- | 


, Respondents Filed 
| Motions to Dismiss 


Wilham S. Vare or his 
William 8. 


or to have a 


ence of the said 
representative if 
Vare desires io be 
representative present, 
ballot and other 
ballots, bollots, return 
check lists, tally 
lists and other records, 
ments used in said Senatorial election 
held in the State of Pennsylvania on 
the 2d day of November, 1926. 


the said 
present 
and preserve all 
containers of 
sheets, voters’ 
registration 


boxes 


sheets, 


Evidence Is Sought 
On Any Irregularities 

ri 2) To take all 
dence as to the various matters alleged 
in said including any 
traud, unlawful 
tures of money, intimidation of 
voters or other acts facts affecting 
the result ef said election. 

“(3) That Committee is hereby 
vested with all powers of procedure with 


and preserve evi- 
alleged 


expendi- 


petition, 
irregularity, 
and 


ol 


said 


} cretion, and—or at 


} sion, 


; calendar 


i seal 


‘in 
; demand 


re- | 


facts by it ascer- 


| the 


{ Spondent 


| office 


, of the 
follows: 


; the 
thereof, authorized ‘by law to sue.’ 


respect to the subject matter of this 
resolution that said committee possesses 
under Resolution Numbered 195, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, with re- 
spect to the subject matter of that reso- 
lutiom 

“(4) That the Sergeant at arms of 
the Senate and his deputies are directed 
to attend the said Special Committee 
and to execute its directions. That the 
said Special Committee may appoint sub- 
committees of one vr more members with 
power and authority to act for the full 
committee in taking possession of evi- 
dence and in the subpoenaing of  wit- 
nesses and taking testimony.” 

Thereafter, on February 12,Senator 
Reed, Chairman of the Committee cre- 
ated under Resolution 195 and having 
further authority conferred upon it by 
Resolution 324, submitted Senate Reso- 
lutioin 364, which is as follows: 


“Resolved, That Senate Resoltuions 


second session, be, and 
they hereby are, continued in force dur- 
ing the interim between the Sixty-ninth 
Congress and the Seventieth Congress 
and thereafter until the 30th day of De- 
cember, 1927. 

“That the Special Committee created 
pursuant to Resolution Num- 
bered 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first authorized its 
the request of either 
Vare or William B. Wilson, 
any ballot boxes and 
eXamine and tabulate any or all ballots 
and scrutinize ~<all papers, and 
documents which are now in its posses- 
any shall come into its 
possession concerning the general elec- 


Senate 


session, is in dis- 


William §S, 
open 


to or all 


book ™ 


that 


or 


tion held in the State of Pennsylvania | 


on the 2d day of November 1926.” 


‘ Resolution Failed 


Of Vote at Session 

fhe resolution ordered to the 
but failed of being voted upon 
for adoption before the adjournment of 
Congress on March 4. 

It is alleged in the petition that on 
March 19, 1927, the Committee appointed 
Mr. South as its representative and at- 
torney to take into his possession and 
all ballot boxes used at the said 
election and to securely keep them in 
some convenient place in the City of 
Washington for the use of the Special 
Committee authorized under 
324 to investigate the said election; that 
the respondents, upon demand, refused 


Was 


demanded. 


| terest 


Resolution | 


| to legislate in 
House of Representatives upon the time | 


| tions. 


an exercise of original jurisdiction. See 
Riggs v. Johnson County, 6 Wall. 166. 
Lower v. United States, 91 U, S. 537. In 
re Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 482. Knapp 
vy. Lake Shore and Michigan Railway, 
197 U.S. 536. 

The petitioners contend, however, that 
the present suit is a suit in equity and 
that the court has jurisdiction upon the 
broad ground that jurisdiction in equity 
may be based upon the duty of the 
Federal courts to render assistance to 
the National Government by appropriate 
remedy in its exercise of a sovereign 
power or in the discharge of a sovereign 
duty vested in or imposed upon it by the 
Constitution, expressly or impliedly. 


| Power Given Senate 


In Election Affairs 


The reasoning upon which the claim | 
| is predicated is as follows. 


The Senate 
under the Constitution, Article 1, See- 


; tion 5, has vested in it power to be 


the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members; and, 
under Article 1, Section 4, has the power 
conjunction with the 


and manner of holding Senatorial elec- 
Through the exercise by the Sen- 
ate of these sovereign powers vested in 


it;. the Federal Government is enabled | 


to prevent injury to the welfare of its 


| citizens in Pennsylvania and‘elsewhere, | 

| arising from the improper conduct of 

| Senatorial elections and to secure to its 
citizens | 
Numbered 195, 227 and 258 of the Sixty- | 
ninth Congress, first session, and Senate | 
Resolution Numbered 324 of the Sixty- 

| ninth Congress, 


their common right of being 
represented by Senators of their choice. 

They cite as authority for that power 
vested in; and that duty imposed upon, 
them as representing the Federal Gov- 


ernment the language of the Supreme | 


Court in re Debs, 158 U. S. 564, where 


| the Supreme Court sustained ‘an injunc- 


tion granted by the Circuit Court re- 


from obstructing or interfering with in- 
terstate commerce. The language cited 
is as follows: 

“Every government, entrusted, by the 
very terms of its being, with powers and 
duties to be exercised and discharged for 
the general welfare, has a right to apply 
to its own courts for any proper assist- 
ance in the exercise of the one and the 
discharge of the other, and it is no 
sufficient answer to its appeal to one o 
those courts that it has no pecuniary in- 
in the matter. The obligations 
which it is under to promote the interest 
of all, and to prevent the wrongdoing 
of one resulting in injury to the gen- 
eral welfare is often of itself sufficient 
to give it a standing in court. (p. 584) 

“*  *  * Whenever the wrongs com- 
plained of are such as affect the public 
at large. and are in respect of matters 
which by the Constitution are entrusted 
to the care of the Nation, and concern- 


the citizens of securing to them their 
common rights, then the mere fact that 
the Government has no pecuniary inter- 
est in the controversy is not sufficient to 


it from taking measures therein to fully 
discharge those constitutional 


| (p. 586) 
to deliver any part of the ballot boxes | 


| the Government as 


While the proceeding was commenced | 


by petition and not by bill, although the 
petitioners are” seeking an _ equitable 
remedy by mandatory injunction, no ob- 


' jections have been raised to the failure 
on 


the of the petitioners to con- 
form to the equity practice, and the in- 
formality of their pleading and of the 
issued may regarded 


part 


process be 
waived. 


The several respondents answered de- 


1 nving the jurisdiction of the court, de- 


nying that the petition sets forth any 
ground for equitable relief and denying 
the authority of the Committe to vest 
Mr. South right power 
and take into 
ballot. boxes and other election 
paraphernalia The answer 
denies the authority of the Committee to 
act upon the ground that the life of the 
Committe ceased at the end of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress on March 4, 1927; 
that 
Was superweded as 
action of Senator 


and 
his 


the to 


possession 
the 


specified. 


the result of the 
tobinson, of Arkansas, 


| who, during the closing days of the ses- | 
| sion, presented Mr. Wilson's petition of 


contest to the Senate and requested that 
it be received, printed in the Record, and 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, a standing Committee of 


the Vice President announced that “with- 
objection the petition will 
ceived, printed in the Record, 
ferred the Committee on 
and Elections.” 

Without objection of the part of the 
petitioner, the petition James F, 
Woodward to intervene party 
was granted, intervened 


out be re- 
and re- 
Privileges 


to 


of 
asa 


He 


re- 


that he had a State-wide in- 


ground 


; terest in the ballots cast at the Novem- 


for the that his 
name appeared upon every ballot for the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs 


ber election 


reason 


ot 


; and that he has been returned as elected 
of } 


to that office. 
of May, 1927, and the period of contest- 
election under the laws of Penn- 
vania has expired, he has no farther 


ing his 


nlerest except as a citizen and taxpayer. | 


to dismiss on the ground of 
of jurisdiction were filed by all 
of the respondents, setting up sub- 
stantially the same grounds of objection 


Motions 
Want 


swers. The petitioners contend that the 
court has jurisdiction under section 24 
Judicial Code, which reads as 


“Section 24. The district courts shall 


| have original jurisdiction as follows: 


“First. Of all suits of a civil nature, 
as common law or in equity, brought by 
United States, by any officer 


’ 


or 


It is frankly conceded that the 
itioners cannot hope for the relief 
prayed for by mandamus. The writ of 
mandamus may issue as auxiliary to the 
exercise of jurisdiction conferred under 


the Constitution by Congres but not as 


| 285; 
as 


This broad doctrine of the right of 
parent patriae, 
promoting the interest of the public, to 


fare is sustained by ample authority cited 
by the petitioners. United States v. San 
Jacinto Tin Co. (1888) 125 U. S. 278, 
United States v. Bell Telephone 
Co. (1888) 128 U. S. 315, 587; United 
States v. Rickert (1903) 188 U. S. 432; 
Heckman v. United States (1912) 
U. S. 413, 438-442, affirming United 
States v. Allen (C. C. A., 8th Cir.) (1910) 


179 Fed. 13, 16-17, per Amidon, J.: San- | 
| itary District v. 


United 
266 U. S. 405, 425-6, 


States 


Express and Auxiliary 


| Powers Are Asserted 


the subject matter of Resolution 524 | 


And, in order to carry out the consti- 


tutional powers and duties imposed upon | 


the Senate in judging the election, re- 


turns, and qualifications of its members, | 


it is settled authoritatively that the two 
Houses of Congress, in their special re- 


| lations, possess not only such powers as | 
‘are expressly granted to them by the 


Constitution but such auxiliary powers 
as are necessary and appropriate to make 
the express powers effective. 

Among these auxiliary powers is the 


Senate under its rules, wheretpon | powersof inquiry, and, in its discretion, 


to conduct such inquiries through com- 
mittees. McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. 
S. 135. 

It is not denied by the respondents 
that the Senate, as such, or a committee 
duly acting under authority of the Sen- 
ate, had these rights and powers auxil- 
iary to those expressly granted by the 


| Constitution or by law necessary to per- 


j aS a citizen and taxpayer, and upon the | 
William S&S. ; 


form its constitutional functions; 
it contended that it is not appropriate 
and necessary that, in view of the contest 
by Mr. Wilson, the Senate shall proceed 
to inquire whether he, the contestant, 


| or Mr. Vare, the claimant, has been duly 
| elected by a majority of the Yawful votes 


| to the proceedings as set up in the an- | 
books and docu- | 


pe- | 


| mittee, 


| continue 
| the end of the session; and, hence, the 


As Mr. Woodward was | ©25t: and that the Senate should, in the 
nducted into office on the first Monday | . 
~ | question. 


exercise of its judgment, determine that 


What the 


respondents do contend is 


that the petitioners do not constitute a | 
| advisable or 


committee of the Sgnate with power to 


make the inquiry and for that purpose to | 


take into its posses 
for the reason that, 
a continuing 


ion the ballot boxes, 


body, and although one- 


| third of its members go out of office at 
| the expiration of each Congress, the re- 


maining two-thirds still constitute the 
Senate, and it concededly has power to 


continue its committees under its prac- | 


tice or its resolution, vet, under its prac- 
tice and rules, a special or select Com- 
such as may appointed in 
the manner the petitioner were, does not 
in power and authority after 


he 


Committee created under Resolution 195 


| and having its powers extended by Reso- 
} lution 


324, ended its existence on March 
4, when the Senate adjourned. 

It is contended by the respondents that 
the practice of the Senate, as shown by 
the evidence, has been to continue spe- 
cial committees only by resolution, speci- 
fying their continuance after an adjourn- 
ment or during a recess of Congress, or 





duties.” | 





224 | 


(1925) 


nor is | 


while the Senate is | 


Senatoriid Rights 


into and through a later session. In 
order to establish this practice, resolu- 
tions of the Senate have been offered in 
evidence which show that, from the close 
of the 51st Congress in 1891, down to 
and including the 62nd Congress, with 
the exception of the 52nd Congress, 
standing and select committees have been 
continued by blanket resolution during 
the closing days of the session; that from 
the 63rd Congress to the close of the 
66th Congress, standing committees alone 
were continued by general resolutions; 
that by Rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, as amended and adopted 
on April 28, 1921, it is provided that all 
standing committees shall continue and 
have power to act until their successors 
are appointed. 

It is also shown by resolutions offered 
in evidence that, in providing for the 
appointment of special committees by 
resolution, the life of the committee is 
provided for in various ways. 


Means of Continuing 
Life of Committees 

By Senate Resoluton 341, agreed to 
September 9, 1922 
the Committee on Crop Insurance was re- 


| quired to report within six months after 


the adoption of the Resolution and was 
authorized to hold hearings at such times 
and places as it might deem advisable. 
The Committee on Reforestation, ap- 
pointed under Senate Resolution 398 of 
the 67th Congress on January 22, 1923 
(S. J. pp. 105 and 106) was required to 
make its final report not later than April 
4, 1924, and the Committee was author- 
ized to sit during the sessions or recesses 


| of the 67th and the 68th Congresses. 


The Committee to Investigate the 
Problem of a Nine-Foot Channel in the 


Waterway From the Great Lakes to the | 


Gulf of Mexico, appointed under Senate 


straining officers of a labor organization | Resolution 411, agreed to at the fourth 


session of the 67th Congress on Janu- 


ary 25, 1923 (S. J. p. 114) was required 


to report not later than May 1, 1924, 


and authorized to sit during the sessions | 


or recesses of the 67th and 68th Con- 
gresses. 
The Senate Commission of Gold and 


Silver Inquiry, appointed under Senate | 


Resolution 469, agreed to at the fourth 


session of the 67th Congress on March | 
3, 1923 (S. J. p. 219) was authorized to | 


sit during the sessions, recesses or ad- 


journments of the 67th and 68th Con- | 


gresses. 

The Committee to Investigate the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, appointed un- 
der Senate Resolution 168, agreed to at 
the first session of the 68th Congress on 
March 12, 1924 (S. J. p. 203), was au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions and 
recesses of the 68th Congress. 

The Committee to Investigate the Ac- 
tivities of the War Finance Corporation, 


: . ait | appointed under Senate Resolution 208 
ing which the Nation owes the duty to all | ae 


and agreed to at the first session of the 


| 68th Congress on June 7, 1924 (S. J. p. 


471), was authorized to sit during the 


| sessions and recesses of the 68th Con- 


e | gress. 
exclude it from the courts, or prevent 


Work of Committees 


Continued by Resolutions 
The petitioners have offered in evi- 


| dence certain resolutions. 
in | 


Senate Resolution 352, agreed to at 


: | the second session of the 68th Congress 
have the assistance of its courts by in- | 
; Junctive remedy to promote the public 
interest and prevent injury to public wel- | 


on March 3, 1925 (S. J. p. 276), con- 
tinued in full force and effect during 
the 69th Congress the Committee above 
referred, to, to investigate the problem 
of a nine-foot channel in the waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Senate Resolution agreed to at 
the second session of the 68th Congress, 


299 
OID, 


on February 26, 1925 (S. J. p. 245), au- | 


thorized the Committee to Investigate 


| the Bureau of Internal Revenue, above 
its work after 


referred to, to continue 
March 4, 1925. 

Senate Resolution 162, agreed to at 
the first session of the 69th Congress on 


| March 11, 1926 (S. J. pp. 222 and 223), | 


authorized a committee of five to inves- 
tigate the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and directed the Com- 
mittee to promptly report its proceed- 
ings to the Senate. 

Senate Resolutions 357 and 358, 
agreed to at the second session of the 
69th Congress (S. J. pp. 157 and 187), 
continued in full force and effect the 


Senate Resolution 147, agreed to at 
the first session of the 68th Congress on 
February 1, 1924 (S. J. p. 138), author- 
ized the Committee on Public Lands to 
investigate the leases of the Department 


| of the Interior upon naval oil reserves, 


and authorized the Committee to sit and 
perform its duties at such times and 
places as it deemed necessary and was 


| followed on March 1, 1924, at the first 


session of the 68th Congress by Senate 
Resolution 157 (S. J. p. 182), authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a committee of 
five to investigate the administration of 
the Department of Justice by Attorney 
General Harry M. Daugherty, and au- 


the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 189, agreed to 
the first session of the 68th Congress on 
March 14, 1924 (S. J. p. 207), authorized 
the committee created by above Resolu- 
tion 157 to sit and perform its duties “at 
such times and places as may be deemed 
necessary by said Com- 
mittee.” 


Opinion Expressed 
By Supreme Court 
The two latter resolutions were under 


, consideration by the Supreme Court in 


the case of McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 
U. &. 1385. 

The petitioners rely upon 
guage of Mr. Justice Van 
that case in passing upon the question 
whether the case had become moot when 
the opinion was rendered on January 17, 
1927. The case came before the Su- 
preme Court upon an appeal from the 
final order in a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing discharging Mally S. Daugherty, 
who was held in the custody of the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the United States 
Senate under process of attachment is- 
sued from the Senate in the course of 
an investigation being conducted by the 
Senate through the select committee. 

The respondent .having failed to ap- 
pear in answer to subpoenas, the Presi- 


the lan- 








Devanter in | 





Transportation 


dent of the Senate pro tempore by au- 
thority of the Senate issued a warrant 
commanding the Sergeant at Arms or 
his deputy to arrest the respondent and 
bring him before the bar of the Senate 
to answer such questions pertinent to 
the matter under inquiry as the Senate 
might order the President of the Senate 
pro tempore to propound. 


Question Has Arisen 
Whether Case Is Moot 


Mr. Justice Van Deyanter’s language 
is as follows: 

“Another yuestion has arisen which 
should be noticed. It is whether the 
case has become moot. The investiga- 
tion was ordered and the committee ap- 
pointed during the 68th Congress. That 
Congress expired March 4, 1925. The 
resolution ordering the investigation in 
terms limited the committee’s authority 
to the period of the 68th Congress; but 
this apparently was changed by a later 


| and amendatory resolution authorizing 


the committee to sit at such times and 


| places as might deem advisable or nec- 
| essary. 


| ‘'N ith . s ” ; 7 “t} 
S. J. pp. 435 and 436), | either House can continue any portion 


It is said in Jefferson’s Manual, 


of itself in any parliamentary function 
beyond the end of the session without 
the consent of the other two branches. 
When done, it is by a bill constituting 
them commissioners for the particular 
purpose.’ i 

“But the context shows that the refer- 
ence is to the two Houses of Parliament 
when adjourned by prorogation ‘or dis- 
so@ition by the King. The rule may be 
the same with the House of Representa- 
tives whose members are all elected, for 
the period of a single Congress; but it 
cannot well ‘+ the same with the Sen- 
ate, which is a continuing body whose 
members are elected for a term of six 
years and so divided into classes that 
the seats of one-third only become va- 
cant at the end of each Congress, two- 
thirds always continuing into the next 
Congress, save as vacancies may occur 
through death or resignation. 

“Mr. Hinds in his collection of pre- 
cedents says: ‘The Senate, as a con- 
tinuing body, may continue its commit- 
tees through the recesses following the 
expiration of a Congress’; and, after 
quoting the above statement from Jef- 
ferson’s Manual, he says: ‘The Senate, 
however, being a continuing body, gives 


recess after the expiration of a Con- 
gress.’ So far as we are advised the 
select committee having this investiga- 
tion in charge has neither made a final 
report nor been discharged; nor has it 
been continued by an affirmative order. 
Apparently its activities have been sus- 
pended pending the decision of this case. 

“But, be this as it may, it is certain 
that the committee may be continued or 
revived now by motion to that effect, 
and, if continued or revived, will have 
all its original powers. This being so, 
and the Senate being a continuing body, 
the case cannot be said to have become 
moot in the ordinary sense. The situa- 


tion is measurably like that in Southern | 


Pacific Terminal Co. v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 219 U. S, 498, 514- 
516, where it was held that a suit to en- 
join the enforcement of an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not become moot through the expiration 
of the order where it was capable of 
repetition by the Commission and was a 
matter of public interest. Our judg- 
ment may yet be-carried into effect and 
the investigatior. proceeded with from 
the point at which it apparently was 
interrupted by reason of the habeas 
corpus proceedings. In these circum- 
stances we think a judgment should be 
rendered as was done in the case cited.” 


Situation Different 


From Daugherty Case 

The situation in the instant case is 
not on all fours with that in McGrain 
v. Daugherty. The process in that case 
indisputably came from the Senate act- 
ing as such, and not through a com- 
mittee. The District Court had dis- 
charged the relator, mainly upon the 
ground that the Senate had in contem- 
plation the possibility of taking action 
other than legislation as an outcome of 
the investigation and was, therefore, ex- 
ercising a judicial function not conferred 
upon the Senate. Myr. Justice Van De- 


| venter construed the language author- 

authority of the above committee until | 
| the end of the first session of the 70th 
| Congress. 


izing the Cemmitte to sit at such times 
and place as it might deem advisable 
or necessary, as apparently changing 


| the terms of the original resolution or- 


dering the investigation and appointing 
the Committee. His conclusion that the 
question of the validity of the attach- 


| ment for contempt was not moot, how- 


ever, was not said to be for that rea- 
son but because the Committee might, 
at all events, be continued or revived by 
motion to that effect if the Senate should 
conclude to-continue the inquiry through 
that Committee. 

It is contended by the. respondents 
that the series of resolutions offered in 
evidence show that the authorization to 
sit at such times and places as a com- 


ang a zs A : mitteé deems it necessary or advisable 
thorizing the Committee to sit during | dians nat y . 


at | mittee but merely 


relate to the life of the Com- 
gives it authority, 
until the end of the session, or until, by 
the terms of the resolution, its time to 


| report has expired, to hold its sessions 


when and where it may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable without regard to the 


| duty of its members to be present at the 


sessions of the Senate. It is contended 


| that this is shown by the fact that the 


Senate has discontinued its former prac- 
tice continued for many years, of 
coupling by genera 


committees and regular standing com- 
mittees, and that the practice indicates 
that the scope of the Committee’s activ- 
ities ends at the adjournment of the 
Senate unless it is expressly authorized 
to sit and act during recesses or ad- 
journment. 

It appears, so far as the evidence in- 
troduced here is concerned, that Senate 
Resolution 147 of the 68th Congress 
for investigation of Interior Depart- 
ment contracts on oil reserves ‘was the 
first instance in which the Committee 
was authorized “to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it 


deems necessary or proper” and that ; 


Senate Resolution 189, adopted at the 
same Congress and which was consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court in McGrain 


Congressional 


Investigations 


‘Decision Given in 


Suit Involving 


Pennsylvania Election in 1926 


v. Daugherty, followed in substance the , 
language used in Senate Resolution 147. 
It does not appear whether the prece- | 
dents offered to establish the practice 
of the Senate were or .were not consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court in the Mc- | 
Grain v. Daugherty case. In that case | 
the Senate, and not the Committee, had 
ordered its process issued and its Ser- 
geant at Arms to execute the same to 
bring Mally S. Daugherty before the 
bar of the Senate to answer questions 





. |} a@ committee continuing 
authority to its committees during the | 








resolution the con- | 
tinuance of the furctioning of its special | 


as the Senate might order its presiding 
officer to propound, and to keep him in 
custody to await the further order of 
the Senate. 

The proceeding was upon a writ of 
habeas corpus. The writ of habeas 
corpus is a writ guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution for the purpose of inquiring ! 
into the cause of restraint ef liberty. 
That is a judicial function. Both the 
Supreme Court\and the District Courts 
have power to issue the writ, and, if an 
unlawful restraint is found, to discharge 
the relator from custody. The right to 
have the writ issued is a constitutional 
right. Therefore, in habeas corpus 
cases and in other cases in which the 
courts are given jurisdiction under the 
Constitution and laws passed by Con- 
gress to determine questions of life, 
liberty, or property between the _ indi- 
vidual and one depriving him of those 
rights, a court having jurisdiction may 
determine whether the authority claimed 
by virtue of the constitutional power -of 
the Senate exists, and it may pass upon 
those powers and determine the rights 
of the parties. 

In the instant case, the ~ petitioners 
come into court alleging that they are 
in existence 
after the session of Congres at which | 
they were appointed, and asserting that 
they have delegated to them the power 
of the Senate; that the exercise of that 
power has been denied them by the 
Sergeant at Arms, the officer of the Sen- | 


orders for the subpoenaing of  wit- 
nesses and the taking of possession of 
books, papers, and ballot boxes. ' 


Petitioners Must Prove 


Continuance of Power 
If their resulting situation had arisen | 
while the Senate was in session, the ques- 
tion of their authority to act and to 
have the Sergeant at Arms comply with 
their orders, would be determined by the 
Senate itself. Whether or not, if a rem- 
edy through the courts be open to them, | 


' it would be by proceeding in a court hav- 


ing jurisdiction over the person of the 
Sergeant at Arms, has not been con- 
sidered or suggested by either party. The 
petitioners have brought their suit in the 
court ‘within the jurisdiction in which the 


| ballot boxes and election paraphernalia 


are held, and are asking this court to 
decide a question which they would, no 
doubt, have had recourse to the Senate 
to decide if the Senate were in session, 
and it would not have occurred to any- 
one to invoke the aid of a court if it 
were not that the Senate had adjourned. 

In order to establish the right claimed, 
it is incumbent, therefore, upon the pe- 


| tioners to establish the fact that they 


were, at the time suit was brought, 
and are now a de jure committee of the | 
Senate having all the power conferred 
upon them by Senate Resolution 324. 
That power is disputed and this court is | 
asked to determine, from the evidence 
supplied by former resolutions of the 
Senate and consideration of the resolu- 
tion under which the petitioners claim 
to act, together with the resolution re- 
ferring the election contest to the Stand- 
ing Committe on Privileges and Elec- | 
tions, that the rule established by the 
precedents and practice of the Senate 
has been and is to continue its special 
eommittee after adjournment wherever 
the language used is such as is contained 
in Resolution 195. 

Nevertheless, Senator Reed, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, offered, during 
the closing days of the session, Senate | 
Resolution 364 for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the existence of the Committee | 
after adjournment and the members of | 

| 
| 
| 





the Committee are here in court because 
the Senate failed to act upon that reso- 
lution. It is the very foundation of the 
suit, if the suit is to be maintained, that 
the court must determine the effect of 
the resolution of the Senate under which 
the Committee claims to act in view of |! 


| Court FindsSenateShould Determine Nature 
of Proceedings to Be Undertaken 
by Committee. 


the precedents and practice of the Sen- 
ate, because, if the Committe has the au- 
thority it claims, it must be because they 
have that right under the authority and 
sanction of the Senate itself. 

It is established that the Senate may 
and does delegate such power as is 
claimed to its committees. That it did 
give power to the Committee in this case, 
But has it given the power to continue 
to function after the adjournment? We 
must meet squarely the question whether 
the court has power under the Consti- 
tution or the laws to determine this fun- 
damental question. 


Houses Independent 


In Rules of Conduct 

It is provided in the Constitution, Arti- 
cle 1, Section 5, 2, that “each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings.” 

The reference of investigation insti- 
tuted by the Senate committees, the reg- 
ulation of the mode and manner of the 
procedure of its committees, and of tle 
times when and places where the com 
mittee shall perform its duties and exer- 


| cise its powers, are a part df the deter- 
| mination of the rules of proceedings un- 
| der which the functions of the Senate, 


in judging under the Constitution the 
election, returns, and qualifications of its 


| members are performed, and the mode 
} and manner in which the powers dele- 


gated fer those purposes to the commit- 


tee are to be exercised, is for the deter- 
| mination of the 
| it determines them dy its standing rules 
| or in accordance with its practice es- 
| tablished by precedent, 


Senate alone, whether 


It cannot rea- 


sonably be contended that, where the 


| Constitution uses the term “rules of its 


proceedings,’ the words were used in 
the narrow sense of such standing rules 
as the Senate may from time to time 
adopt, or that the effect of its resolu- 
tions and the mode and manner of de- 
termining their effect is to be determined 


by the courts in case individual members 


of the Senate shall disagree or in case 


| ate who was directed to carry out their , 8 Committee not having immediate ac- 


cess to the Senate as a sifting body may 
desire to have them interpreted. 

The Constitution divides the powers 
of the Government which it establishes 


' into the three departments: the Execu- 
; tive, the Legislative and the Judicial; 
! and no unlimited power is conferred on 


any department or officer of the Gov- 
ernment. The Judicial power is vested 
in the Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time 


‘ to time ordain and establish. 


Congress, derive their power exclusive! 


The District Courts, being ssp 
froM Congress through such legislatign 


| as it may see fit fro me to time to 


enact, and it cannot”confer any power 
upon a court unless the: authority to 
confer such power is found in the Con- 
stitution. 

The power to determine the rules of 
the Senate proceedings is conferred 
upon the Senate alone but in cases or 
controversies. such, for instance, as 
habeas corpus proceedings, in which the 
constitutional power is conferred upon 
the court, the court, in exercising that 
constitutional power may, in determin- 
ing the rights of the parties, construe 
the rules of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate in order to determine whether the 
Senate has exceeded its constitutional or 
statutory powers. 


Senate Not Bound 


By Court’s Conciusion 

In the proceeding now before the 
court, which concerns entirely the power 
and authority of a committee to act for 
the Senate, the Senate may or may not 


| agree with the conclusions of the court. 


If it does, it will not be because it is 
bound by the judgment of the court, but 


i because of its constitutional right to de- 


termine under its rules of proceedings 
whether or not the committee it once 
authorized to act for it has continuing 
power to act under that authority. 

When a court assumes to give its 
judgment as such, it must be in the exer- 
cise of judicial functions and powers 
which are reposed solely in the court as 
part of the\judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment and which will be effective and 
final, subject only to review by a higher 
court and not subject to be rendered in- 
effective through the exercise of powers 
conferred by the Constitution pon 
either the executive or legislative branch 
of the Government. : 

It is not, therefore, within the power 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 
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Patents 


Contract’s Provisions 
Held Not to Exelude 
An Action of Fraud 


Judgment of Lower Court Is 
Reversed and Direction 
Given That All Evidence 


Be Considered. 


Harry E. ARNOLD AND CHARLES H. AR- 
NOLD, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS COPART- 
NERS DOING BUSINESS UNDER THE 
Firm NAME AND STYLE OF ARNOLD 
BROTHERS, AS Successors TO ARNOLD, 
KarBerc & Co., PLAINTIFFS-IN-ERROR, 
v, NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., 
Inc., No. 90; Circuit CouRT OF Ap- 
PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The written contract in this case 
prescribed that, as written, it con- 
tained all the terms and that there 
was no warranty which was not 
specifically set forth, The court held 
that such terms do not exclude an 
action brought for fraud. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion of the court was begun 
in the issue of July 16, and is con- 
tinued as follows: 

But while the Masachusetts doctrine 
observes exactly the agreemnt of the 
parties, decisions of the courts of the 

State of New York and of Englana as 

well as the weignty authority of Willis- 

ton and Wigmore, seem to hold that no 
form of contract can stand, if induced 
by fraud, whether the fraud shall have 
gone to the factum or shall have been 
antecedent to the agreement. Haight 

y. Hayt, 19 N. Y. 464; Bridger v. Gold- 

smith, 143 N. Y. 424, 38 N. E. 458; 

Universal Fashion Co. v. < oa 64 

Hun, 293, = N. Y. S. 62; S. Pearson & 

Son, Ltd., Lord Mayor, a ., of Dub- 

lin (1907), “A. C. 351; Williston on Con- 

tracts, Section 811; Wigmore on Evi- 
dence (2d Ed), Section 2439. See, also, 

Barnes v. Union Pacific Ry. Co. (Cc. C 

A.) 54 F. 87. : 

Desirability of Certainty Emphasized. 
The divergent authorities referred to 

are based on conflicting ideas of pub- 

lie policy. 25 Columbia Law Review, 

231. The Massachusetts cases empha- 

size the desirability of certainty in the 

contractual relations of those who have 
made a definite agreement, and if they 
say that they contract without regard to 
prior representations and that prior ut- 
terances have not been an inducement 
to their consent,, any occasional damage 
to the individual caused by antecedent 
fraud is thought to be outweighed by 
the advantage of certainty and free- 
dom from attacks, which would in the 
majority of cases be unfounded where 
such provisions were in the agreement. 
& The contrary decisions are based upon 
~4 }a greater consideration for the individ- 
ual who may suffer wvong through de- 
liberate fraud. It is worth remembering 
that the ingenuity of draftsmen is sure 
to keep pace with the demands of wrong- 
doers, and if a deliberate fraud may be 
shielded by a clause in a contract that 
the writing contains every representa- 
tion made by way of inducement, or 
that utterances shown to be untrue were 
not an inducement to the agreement, 
sellers of bogus securities may defraud 
the public with impunity, through the 
simple expedient of placing such a clause 
in the prospectus which they put out, 
or in the contracts which their dupes 
are asked to sign. See Industrial, etc., 
Trust v. Tod, 180 N. Y. 215, 73 N. E. 7. 


Contracts Provision Discussed. 

But, whether or not fraudulent repre- 
sentations antecedent to the execution of 
a contract can be properly cured by a 
clause that they were not an inducement 
to the making, the provisions in the con- 
tract in suit do not afford such protec- 
tion. The provisions of the second ar- 
ticle that the unfilled sales contracts 
were assigned “without any guaranty 
as to said contracts or sales,” of the 
fifth article that all sales contracts were 
delivered “without prejudice,” and of the 
eighth article that “this memorandum 
contains all +he terms of the sale herein 
involved and * * * there is no warranty 
express or implied incident to the sale 
or other conditions not herein specifi- 
cally stipulated,” are none of them 
equivalent to a statement that the prior 
representations (assumed at the trial to 
have been untrue) were not an induce- 
ment to the making of the contract. The 
statement that the written contract con- 
tains all the terms and that there is no 
warranty not specifically set forth in it 
“‘yires not purport to exclude causes of ac- 
tion for fraud, if there was any. 

It is perfectly true that the vendor 
did not agree to be tesponsible for any- 
thing not set forth in the writing and 
guaranteed nothing not specifically pro- 
vided. But had the vendor agreed to 
other things or warranted other facts, 
that would only have meant that the 
vendee might have recovered damages 
for the breach or might have rescinded 
the contract upon the failure of the 
vendor to fulfill its promises. When 
the vendor says it does not warrant, it 
merely means that it asserts nothing to 
be true for which it will be responsible 
in these ways. The writing constitutes 
the agreement of the parties, and the 
vendee has no rights under it other than 
those given by its terms. It may have 
been induced to go into it by antecedent 
statements which have turned out to be 
incorrect, but if the promisor has agreed 
to nothing not covered by the instrument 
the vendee can have no remedy under 
the contract merely because some prior 
representations were wrong. If, how- 
ever, it can prove that the vendor has 
knowingly deceived it, that the deceit 
was an inducement to the contract, and 
that it relied upon it to its damage, the 
situation is quite different. 

New Trist Granted. 

The parol evidence rule has nothing 
to do with such a case. Preeman v. 
United States (C. C. A.) 244 F. at page 
12; Callanan v. Keessville. etc, R. R. 
Co., 199 N. Y. at page 286, 92 N. E. 747; 
Adams v. Gillig, 199 N. Y. at page 319, 
92 N. E. 670, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.) 127, 20 
Ann. Cas. 910; Professor Wigmore’s ex- 
nlanation of the inapplicability of the 
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Chemicals 


Patents on Internal Combustion Engine 


Are Held to Be Valid But Not Infringed 


Claims Directed to Method of Preparing Superheated Dry 
Gas and Appar atus for tus for Applying Principle. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, APPEL- 
LANT, V. WILLIAM P. DEPPE AND DEPPE 
Motors Corporation, No. 3581; Cir- 
cuIT CouRT OF APPEALS, THIRD Cir- 
CcuUIT. 

Patents 13335665 and 1360908 directed 
to method of preparing superheated dry 
gas and an apparatus for practicing 
same held valid but not infringed. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
ion follows: 

Having duly considered the mass of 
testimony in this record, the conflicting 
contentions of the experts, the detailed 
discussion in the briefs of the large 
number of questions which it is urged 
are here involved and the comprehensive 
opinion of the court below, we have 
reached the conclusion that the case re- 
solves itself into comparatively narrow 
lmits. 


Patent for Internal 


Combustion Engine 

The important patent here involved is 
No. 1335665, granted March 30, 1920, to 
William P. Deppe, for an internal com- 
bustion engine. That general field has 
been thoroughly exploited due to the 
fact of the development for many years 
of stationary engines and later of motor 
boats and automobiles and later still in 
the air, so that in entering this field the 
patentee was a late comer. 

The determination of this case rests 
on the answer to three questions. First, 
what did the patentee disclose in the gas 
engine art in his specification; second, 
what monopoly of that disclosure did he 
obtain by his claims; third, does the de- 
fendant use the claimed features? 

Turning to the first, we note the specifi- 
cation states his purpose was to initially 
prepare a superheated dry gas for use 
in any sort of combustion chamber. This 
is set forth in the following language: 
“My invention relates more particularly 
to a method of preparing a superheated 
dry gas for use in internal combustion 
engines or in combustion chambers of 
any suitable character wherein gas of 
this character is adapted to be used. 

“The object of the present invention 
is to prepare a fuel mixture gas from 
liquid hydro-carbons mixed with air 
preferably at high temperature and thor- 
oughly integrated to produce a substan- 
tially stable gas which upon introduc- 
tion into the cylinders of an internal 
combustion engine, will remain in gas- 
eous form. 


Wet Mixture Methods 
Are Dispensed With 


The object he has in view in so doing 
is to dispense with wet mixture methods 
and resort to dry ones and thus utilizes 
fuel of an inferior grade. — This object 
he thus states: “The ordinary wet mix- 
ture methods cannot satisfactorily han- 
dle these hybrid mixtures, nor low grade 
fuel oil mixtures to operate like true 
gasolenes, but my method is particularly 
devised for handling mixtures of this 
character. I have found that by my 
methods the various constitutents of a 
mixture of this character, can be vapor- 
ized and gasified from stage to stage in 
the passage of the mixture through a 
suitable apparatus adapted to alternately 
compel the column to expand and con- 
tract and change its form. At the same 
time, my method includes heating the 
mixture thoroughly at the time it is 
permitted to spread out ox expand.” 

Without entering into a recital of the 
objections in the wet mixture method 
which he sets forth at length in his pat- 
ent, he states: “to boviate these diffi- 
culties, I have evolved a method whereby 
highly heated air is charged with the 
proper amount of vapor or spray of the 
liquid hydro-carbons and then the column 
of fuel mixtures is subjected to a sort 
of kneading process and intermittently 
and repeatedly heated until by the time 
it reaches the engine cylinders, the mix- 
ture has been developed and integrated 
into a substantially uniform and homo- 
geneous superheated dry gas which will 
remain in this state during and after in- 
troduction into the cylinders.” 


Various Steps of 


Process Described 

And describing his method generally 
he states the various steps of his process 
as follows: “It is also well known that 
streams of gas or vapor-charged gases, 
portions of which are of different densi- 
ties or temperatures are likely to be- 
come stratified and remain in this condi- 
tion unless physical means are used to 
mix or integrate them and break up the 
floating drops or globules of liquid. 

“Therefore, in carrying out my method, | 
I prefer to churn the mixtures at one 
stage in order to more completely atom- 
ize the liquid particles and prevent strat- 
ification. The succeeding stages in my 
method may be likened to a nncading 
parol evidence rule is that: “It is impos- 
sible to suppose that the subject of fraud 
was intended * * * to be covered, since 
by hypothesis the party upon whom the 
fraud is practiced does not know of it 
and therefore could not have had such 
an intent.” Wigmore on Evidence (2d 
Ed.) section 2439. 

Whether this is the explanation, or 
perhaps the more simple one, that the 
law will not allow a man to profit by 
his own wrong, is unnecessary to deter- 
mine; but it seems clear that such 
clauses as are contained in the contract 
under consideration do not preclude a 
defense of fraud. As the fraud was as- 
sumed by the court, the defendant was 
not entitled to a direction of a verdict. 
The whole evidence bearing upon the 
question should have been taken, so that 
the court, with everything before it, 
could decide whether or not there was a 
question for the jury. 

Because of the failure to do this, the 
judgment should be reversed, and a new 
trial granted. 

Manton, Circuit Judge, dissents, with- 
out opinion. 

dune 6, 1927, 
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process because the fuel mixture is 
squeezed or contracted, preferably in 
cylindrical form, and then spread out 
into sheet form and permitted to expand 
slightly, at the same time being heated. 
This treatment of the fuel mixture has 
the effect of completely gasifying and 
integrating the mixture, the last stage of 
heating being adopted to superheat the 
gaseous mixture the constituent cle- 
ments of which have become gaseous, 
sufficiently to maintain it as such until 
it is used in the cylinders of the engine or 
in other suitable combustion chamber.” 

It will be noted from the above that 
he mixes the stratified zones or sections 
of gas by physical means which are 
“used to mix or integrate them and 
break up the floating drops or globules 
of liquid” and that one step of his proc- 
ess is “to churn the mixtures at one 
stage in order to more completely atom- 
ize the liquid particles and prevent 
stratification.” 

How this is done he points out. He 
shows that after the incoming gas has 
passed the throttle valve he inserts “a 
mechanical mixer 15 of any suitable ro- 
tating type, such for instance as is shown 
in the Schlayer Patent No. 1007010 of 
October 24, 1911. 


Fuel Particles Are 
Churned and Broken Up 


This form of rotary mechanical mixer 


has the property of churning and break- | 


ing up the fuel particles carried along 
in the highly heated air and atomizing 
them in such a way that they can be 
more highly heated and completely gas- 
ified.” 


That this rotating mechanical mixer is | 


an essential functional part of his ap- 
paratus and method and that it does 
something which a throttle valve does 
not do is made clear by the above ex- 
tract and that it is a preliminary step 
to the heating stages which follow is 
shown by his referring to it later on, 
viz.: “Immediately succeeding the churn- 
ing portion 14 of the conduit there is a 
flattened portion 16.” 

It will thus be seen that the gas w hich 
passes through the throttle is in an ob- 
jectionable form and has not had the 
benefit of his method but that his method 
begins after the throttle has admitted 
the gas and the first step in his process 
is this mechanical rotating mixer which 
is one of such a marked character of 
mechanism as can be patented. 

As ‘we view it his method of prepar- 
ing his mixture and the product result- 
ing therefrom are gener ically described 
in his tenth claim which reads as fol- 
lows: “The method of preparing an ex- 
plosive mixture for combustion in heat 
and power units, which consists in charg- 
ing a moving stream of highly heated 
air with liquid fuel spray, metering the 
flow, mechanically breaking up and dif- 
fusing the mixture while applying heat, 
thereby producing vapor and wet gas, 
then highly heating the mixture at pre- 
determined successive stages to progres- 
sively raise the temperature of the mix- 
ture above the boiling points of the 
liquid fuels, w hereby a homogeneous dry 
gaseous mixture in a superheated state 
is produced, adapted to maintain itself 
as such during and after delivery to the 
heat or power unit.” 


Full Protection Given 
For Discovery Made 


And the combinations of the various 
other claims in issue while covering the 
elements therein specified are of course 
dependent for practical use on the gen- 
eral cooperating features which consti- 
tute his method as embodied in the tenth 
claim. Seeing then that the specifica- 
tion makes the mechanical rotating 
mixer an essential foundational step in 
his process and that no other process 
than one embodying such a mechanical 
rotating mixer is disclosed in the speci- 
fication and that this feature is embodied 
in his generic claim, we award him full 
protection for that ‘which he disclosed 
by giving him a monopoly which em- 
bodies inter alia this mechanical rotating 
mixer as a step in his process. 

Such being the nature of his disclosure 
and the mechanical rotating mixer func- 
tion being part of his claim, it follows 
that the third question, namely, does the 
defendant make use of this process, must 
be answered in the negative. How they 
obtain and utilize their fuel mixture is 
apart from the real question involved in 
this case for the decisive fact is that 
they simply do not use any mechanical 
rotating mixer and to say that their 
throttle is an equivalent of the plain- 
tiff’s mechanical rotating mixer is simply 
to assert that the whole function of the 
plaintiff’s mixture was previously done 
by the throttle valve instantaneously on 
the passage of the gas through it. 

Had such a contention been made in 
his application for a patent and had no 
rotating mechanical mixer been shown 
by, Deppe in his specification, the very 
basis on which his patent was sought 
for would have had no existence. So 
regarding the case, we are of opinion 
that infringement of his patent is not 
shown in defendant’s practice. 


Court ‘Holds Neither 


Patent Is Infringed 

What we have said above of the method 
patent applies with like force to appa- 
ratus patent No. 1360908, granted to the 
same inventor November 28, 1920. In 
it the rotating mechanical mixer is shown 
and is thus referred to in the specifi- 
cation: “I have also found that in the 
preliminary formation of the mixture, it 
is essential to thoroughly atomize the 


fuel particles in the presence of heat | 


and this is accomplished by inserting a 
rotating mechanical mixer at the en- 
trance end of the manifold or riser di- 
rectly in the path of the vapor charged 
air delivered from the carbureter. .. . 
“Referring more particularly to the 
form shown in Figs, 1 and 2, it will be 
seen that my improved super-heater 
manifold comprises of a riser 1, the! 
dex end of which is provided with a 
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Cash Value of Promissor y Notes Paid 
For Stock Found to Be Invested Capital 


Two Affiliated Companies Denied Right to Carry Loss 
Sustained in 1919 Forward to 1920. 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


time to the sales end of the Cotter Pin 
Company, and in the beginning, fur- 
nighed the customers for cotter pins. 
The opjeration and management of both 
companies were dominated by M. B. 
Kelly. 


Steel Company Wanted 
To Make By-Product 


The Steel Company manufactured 
Wire and wire products. Its purpose 
and that of its officers in organizing the 
Cotter Pin Company and acyuiring con- 
trol of its stock was to add a by-product 
to the products manufactured by the 
Steel Company. It was contemplated 
that this by-product would irerease the 
output of the Steel Company, aid it in 
the development and extension of its 
business,, create a greater tonnage and 
reduce its overhead. 

From the outset, the business of the 
Cotter Pin Company was not profitable. 
From time to time the Steel Company 
advanced it money and in a large way 
financed its operations. The additional 
issues of stock of the Cotter Pin Com- 
pany in 1918 from 500 to 1,500 shares 
were to take up loans made by the Steel 
Company, or its stockholders, to the 
Cotter Pin Company. 

Both companies were conducted as a 
single business or enterprise .from the 
same office in Pittsburgh. The office 
routine was handled by the same office 
force and sales were made through the 
same channels. The products of both 
companies were manufactured in Penn- 
sylvania. ; 

In the beginning, cotter pine were 
manufactured in the tool room of the 
Steel Company and the work was done 
by the Steel Company’s empoyes. Later 
on, the cotter pin manufacture was 
moved to a building adjacent to the 
buildings occupied by the Steel Com- 
pany, but in the same plant. The build- 
ing in which the cotter pins were manu- 
factured was owned at all times, how- 
ever, by M. B. Kelly or the Steel Com- 
pany. The Cotter Pin Company at no 
time had title to it. Many of the plant 
employes exercised the same duties with 
respect to both companies. The sala- 
ries of office and plant employes serv- 
ing both companies were arbitrarily ap- 
portioned between the two companies. 

The Cotter Pin Company purchased 
from the Steel Company as much of the 
wire used in the manufacture of cotter 
pins as the Steel Company could fur- 

nish. Purchases from outside parties 
were only made when the demand could 
not be supplied by the Steel Company. 
In 1919, these purchases from the Steel 
Company amounted to 47 per cent of 
the total purchases made by the Cotter 
Pin Company, and in 1920, 97 per cent. 


Errors Assigned 
In Petition Outlined 

Opinion by Littleton: The errors as- 
signed in the petition are as follows: 

(1) The failure of the Commissioner 
to allow as a part of invested capital 
for 1920, promissory notes paid in for 
stock on June 1, 1918, in the amount 
of $1,367,953.02. 

(2) The action of the Commissioner 
in reducing invested capital for 1920 
by the amount of the deficiency in tax 
of the petitioner for 1918 which was 
disallowed by the board for that year, 
but which decision has not been  ac- 
quiesced in by the Commissioner. 





flange 2 adapting it to be secured to the 
outlet end of a carbureter. The lower 
end of the riser is also provided with 
means at 3 for securing within the con- 
duit a rotatable mechanical mixer 4 
which is preferably substantially of the 
form shown in my Patent No. 1189787 
of July 4, 1916, or in the patent to 
Schlayer, No. 1007010 of October 24, 
1911. ... It will be seen that the first 
treatment of the mixture is given by 
the mechanical mixer 4 which has the 
effect of atomizing and churning the 
particles of liquid fuel and thoroughly 
mixing them with the air.” 


We accordingly hold infringement of | 
neither patent has been shown and the ' 
cause will be remanded with instructions | 
to vacate the decree entered and to enter | 


an order dismissing the bill 


(3) The failure of the Commissioner 
to recognize an affiliated status of the 
American Steel Company and the Amer- 
ican Cotter Pin Company for 1919 and 
1920. 

(4) The failure of the Commissioner 
to give effect to the net loss of the 
aforementioned companies on an affili- 
ated basis for 1919 in determining their 
taxable income for 1920. 


(5) The failure of the Commissioner 
to allow a loss of $2,600 in 1920 on 
account of scrapping an engine in that 
year and also a loss in the same year 
on account of dismantling certain an- 
nealing furnaces. 

At the hearing, the petitioner with- 
drew its assignments of error set out 
in subdivision (5) above. 

The point at issue: with respect to 
the inclusion in invested capital in 1920 
of notes paid in for stock in 1918 is 
identical with that considered by the 
board in the case of this petitioner for 
1918. Appeal of American Steel Com- 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 839. The petitioner 
submitted in evidence in this proceed- 
ing the findings of fact of the Board 
in the aforementioned proceeding, and 
also the evidence as disclosed by the 
record in the prior proceeding with re- 
spect to this point. Evidence was 
further submitted to show that the con- 
ditions existing ‘in 1920 were identical 
with those existing in 1918 with respect 
to these notes. No evidence was pre- 
sented by the Commissioner on _ this 
point. Parish-Watson & Co., 4 B. T. A. 
605 (United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2202, Vol. I). Union Metal Man- 
ufacturing Co., 4 B. T. A. asf. Goodell- 
Pratt Company, oy et. 35 (United 
States Daily, Yearly melee Page 716, 
Vol. II). 

The board heretofore decided in the 
Appeal of American Steel Co., supra, 
that the promissory notes paid in for 
stock on June 1, 1918, had an actual 
cash value at that time of $1, 367,935.02 
and constituted invested capital in that 
amount from the date paid in. During 


the year 1920, these promissory notes |- 


were assets of the corporation in a like 
amount and should, therefore, be in- 
vested capital for the year 1920 at their 
face value. 


Commissioner Seeking 


To Lower Invested Capital 

As to the second question, we find 
that the Commissioner is seeking to re- 
duce invested capital of the petitioner 
in 1920 by the deficiency which the Board 
disallowed in 1918. Since we have held 
that such a deficiency does not exist, 
it would be erroneous to allow the re- 
duction of invested capital on account 
thereof. The contention-of the petitioner 
with respect to this issue is, therefore, 
sustained. 

The third issue relates to the affiliated 
status of the Steel Company and the 
Cotter Pin Company for 1920. Since the 
succeeding issue involves the applica- 
tion of the net loss provisions of Section 
204, Revenue Act of 1918, and since the 
determination of the amount of the net 
loss deductible for 1920 involves a consid- 
eration of 1918 and 1919 for both com- 
panies, it becomes necesasry to take ju- 
risdiction of these years for the sole 
purpose of determining the amount of 
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Contracts 


Senate Alone Held to Have Power 
To Decide Scope of Investigations 


District Court Decides 


It Has No Jurisdiction in 


Pennsylvania Election Case. 


(Continued from Page 10.] 


of the Congress to confer upon the Dis- 
trict Courts jurisdiction to determine 
the authority of a committee claiming 
to act under authority of the power of 


the Senate through section 24 of the j 


Judicial Code, under which the petition- 
ers assert that this court has jurisdic- 
tion. 


Branch Cannot Encroach 
On Duties of Others 


In Hayburns Case, 2 Dall. 
and followed in Muskrat v. United 
States, 219 U. S. 346, the court unani- 
mously agreed: ° 

“That by the Constitution of the 
United States, the government thereof 
is divided into three distinct and undi- 
vided branches, and that it i: the duty of 
each to abstain from, and to oppose, 
encroachments on either. 


“That neither the legislative nor the 
executive branches can constitutionally 
assign to the judicial any duties but 
such as are properly judicial, and to be 
performed in a judicial manner. 

“That the duties assigned to the Cir- 
cuit Courts, by this act, are not of that 
description, and that the act does not 
appear to contemplate them as such; 


409, cited 


inasmuch as it subjects the decisions of ; 


these courts, made pursuant to those 
duties, first to the consideration and 
suspension of the Secretary of War, and 
then to the revision of the legislature; 
whereas by the Constitution, neither the 
Secretary of War, nor any other execu- 
tive officer, nor even the legislature, are 
authorized to sit as a court of errors on 
the judicial acts or opinions of this 
court.” 

See also United States v. 
How. 40; Gordon vy. 
U. S. 697; In re Sanborn, 148 U. S. 222. 

In the case of Muskrat v. United 
States, the court commented upon the 
Ferreira case as follows: 

“In the Ferreira case this court de- 
termined the effect of proceedings under 
an act of Congress, authorizing the Dis- 
trict Judge of the United States for the 
Northern District of Florida to receive 
and adjudicate claims for losses for 
which this Government was responsible 
under the Treaty of 1819 between the 
United States anc Spain; decisions in 
favor of claimants, together with evi- 
dence given in connection therewith, to 
be reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; who, being satisfied that the 
same were just and equitable and within 
the treaty, was to pay the amount 
thereof. It was held that the award of 
the District Judge under that act was 
not the judgment of a court and did not 
afford a basis of appeal to this court.” 


Ferreira, 13 
United States, 117 


Respective Duties 
To Be Kept Separate 


In Ex parte Gans, 17 Fed. 471, a peti- 
tion was filed under the Act of June 22, 
1874, provided for the determination by 
the court of the value of the services of 
an informer in smuggling cases, section 
6 of the act provided: 

“That no payment, where judicial pro- 
ceedings shall have been instituted, 
shall be made to the informer until the 
compensation shall have been established 
to the satisfaction of the court or judge 
having cognizance of such proceedings, 
and the value of his services have been 
duly certified by said court or judge for 
the information of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but no certificate of the value 
of such services shall be conclusive of 
the amount thereof.” 

Judge Treat saia: 

“As Section 4 gives to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the sole discretion as 
to the sum to be awarded to an in- 
former, it is obvious that no judicial 
action can properly be had with respect 
thereto; for when a judicial decision is 
had, it must be final, unless reversed or 
modified by the appropriate court having 
appellate revisory jurisdiction. There is 
no appeal from a decree of the court 
to any executive officer, nor can there 
be constistently with the elementary 
principles on which the Government 
rests. The coordinate authority of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
the net loss deductible by the Steel Com- 
pany in 1920. The authority for thus 
taking jurisdiction is conferred by Sec- 
tion 274(g), Revenue Act of 1926, which 
reads as follows: 

The Board in redetermining a defici- 
ency in respect of any taxable year shall 
consider such facts with relation to the 
taxes for other taxable years as may 
be necessary correctly to redetermine 
the amount of such deficiency, but in so 
doing shall have no jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether or not the tax for any 
other taxable year has been overpaid or 
underpaid. 

The first question to be considered is 
whether the two companies were affiliated 
under the provisions of Section 240 (b), 
Revenue Act of 1918, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 19. 


| Wood 


partments must be observed; each of 
which departments is confined in its 
action to the sphere assigned to it.” 


See also, following and approving the 
Gans case, Ex Parte Riebeling, 70 Fed. 
310; also the opinion of Judge McPher- 
son of this court in United States v. 
Queen, 105 Fed. 269. 


Inasmuch as the case of the petitioners 
is based upon the determination of the 
authority conferred upon them by the 
Senate of the United States under the 
rules of its proceedings and the determ- 
ination of that question is, under the 
Constitution, conferred upon the Senate 
alone, my conclusion is that the case 
depends upon the determination, not of 
a judicial, but of a legislative question; 
that no finding by this court that the 
Senate has continued under its proceed- 
ings the life of the Committee authorized 
by Senate Resolutions 195 and 324 be- 
yond the end of the session of the 69th 
Congress, would be final, and, therefore, 
a decree, based thereon, would not be a 
decree which would be final, unless modi- 
fied or reversed by a court having ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, but would be subject 
to the determination of the Senate of the 
rules of its proceedings, 


It follows that Section 24 of the Ju- 
dicial Code cannot be constitutionally 
construed as having conferred that 
power upon the court, as claimed by the 
petitioners. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the bill 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 

July 12, 1927. 


Income Held to Include 
Taxes Paid by Another 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


turns of income for the years 1919 and 
1920. His books were kept and his re- 
turns made on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis. In the Commissioner’s 
final determination, the amount of $681,- 
169.88 was included in the petitioner’s 
1919 income and the amount of $351,- 
179.27 was included in taxpayer’s 1920 
income. 

The Federal income and surtaxes upon 
the salary and commissions, mentioned 
above, were paid by the American Woolen 
Company in 1919 and 1920 by bank 
cashier’s checks or drafts, made payable 
to the order of the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the Massachusetts Dis- 
trict. The balance of the Federal income 
and surtaxes shown by the 1918 and 
1919 individual returns of William M. 
Wood to be due were paid by his per- 
sonal checks or by cashier’s checks or 
drafts purchased by him, drawn to the 
order of the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

The checks and drafts purchased by the 
American Woolen Company and made 
payable to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue and the checks or drafts drawn by 
or purchased by William Wood were 
given to Wheaton Kittredge, Esq., men- 
tioned above, who delivered all of such 
checks and drafts to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Massachusetts 
District. 

Company Entered Tax In Books. 

In its original return of income for 
the year 1919, which showed a net tax- 
able income of $16,861,239.67, the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company claimed as a dedue- 
tion the amount of $681,169.88, the item 
was included in “General Expenses,” 
Item No. 12 of the 1919 return. 

The 1919 tax paid in 1920 by the 
American Woolen Company on the salary 
and commissions of William M. Wood 
was entered on the books of the com- 
pany. 

The entries appearing in the journal 
of the American Woolen Company were 
carried into the general expense account 
in the ledger of the company and closed 
into Profit and Loss and the books closed 
for the year on that basis. 

The amount of $351,179.37 mentioned 
above, paid on the salary of William M. 
in 1920, was not claimed as a 
deduction in the 1920 original income tax 
return of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, which return showed a net loss 
of $3,852,086.64; the $351,179.87 appeared 
in Schedule “L” of the 1920 corporation 
return as an unallowable deduction, it 
being part of the amount of $14,814.81 
and set forth in that schedule as “Em- 
ployes’ Tax in lieu of Salary.” 

Commissioner’s Action Approved. 

Opinion by Littleton: On the authority 
of the opinion of the Board in Providence 
& Worcester R. R. Co., 5 B. T. A. 1186, 
(United States Daily Yearly Index Page 
4244, Vol. II.), the action of the Com- 
missioner in holding that the amount of 
tax paid by the American Woolen Com- 
pany upon the petitioner’s income was 
taxable income to him in the year in 
which paid is approved. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the ree 
spondent. 

July 18, 1927 
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Stamps to Mark if 


Events in History | 


Of United States 


of 
Vermont's Independence 


Issues Commemorative 


and Burgoyne Campaign 
to Appear August 3. 
Iwo new 2-cent postage gtamps will 
soon be issued by the Post Office Depart- 


the Postmaster General, 
16. 


ment, 


Harry 
New, announced July os 


One of the new stamps will commem.- | 
Oris- | 


orate the battles of Fort Stanwix, 
pendence of Vermont and the Battle of 
Bennington. The other will commem- 
orate the battles of Fort Stanwi, Oris- 
kany, 
known 
Stamp. 
Stamps to Be Issued Aug. 3 
The announcement, in full text, 
tinues: 


as the Burgoyne Campaign 


con- 


The first stamp is the same shape and 
size as the ordinary two cent stamp, and 
is printed in red ink. The central de- 
sign represents a Green Mountain boy 
dressed in buckskin leaning on his rifle. 

Across the top of the stamp in a 
straight line are the words “Vermont 
Sesquicentennial” in small block letters, 
and in an arched panel supported by 
small ornamental brackets are the words 
“U, S. Postage” in white 


appear the years “1777” 
“1927” at the right. 
Within circles in both 
is the white numeral “2 
“Cents” 
cles. 
isa loose ribbon bearing the word * 
nington” in small Roman letters. 


at the left and 
lower 
in a panel connecting the cir- 


‘Ben- 


The Vermont Sesquicentennial stamp | 


will first be placed on sale August 
the post offices at Bennington, Vt. 
Washington, DP. C., 
stamp collectors and others who may 
interested it will also be placed on sale 
the same date at the Philatelic Agency, 


3 at 


Division of Stamps, Post Office Depart- | 


ment. 


Burgoyne Campaign Stamp. 

The Burgoyne Campaign Stamp is 
same shape and size as the special 
livery stamp and will be printed in 
ink. The central design represents the 
surrender of General Burgoyne and js 
inclosed in panels bearing the words 
“Ft. Stanwix,” at the left, 
at the top, and “Bennington” 
right, with the word 
neath the design. 


the 
de- 
red 


at 


“Saratoga” 


the 
be- 


In a curv 
stamp 
white 
peroll, 


are the words “U. 

Roman letters, and on ribbon 

in both upper corners are the 
and “1927.” 


S. Postage”’ in 


In an ornamental panel at the bottom | 


of the stamp appears the word “Cents” 
with the numeral “2” in both lower 
ners within circles supported by acanthus 
scrolls. Immediately beneath the cen- 
tral vignette appear the words “Sur- 
render of Genl. Burgoyne.” 

The new Burgoyne Campaign Stamp 
will first be placed on sale August 3, 
1927, at the post offices at Albany 
Syracuse,. and Utica, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for the benefit 
stamp collectors and dealers it will also 
be placed on sale the same date at the 
Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, 
Post Office Department. 


Water Supply Studied 


In Ohio Rive er Basin. 


of 


Stream Flow Issued by Geo- 


Repert Containing Tables 


logical Survey. 


supply of Ohio 
engineers and 


A report on the 
River Basin, for 


water 
use by 


others who aye interested in the utiliza- | 


the 
has 


waters of that 
by the 
Survey, of the Inte: 
has just been announced. On July 
this year the Survey and cooperating or- 
ganizations were maintaining about 1,700 
stream-gauging stations, according to the 
statement. 


surface 
been issued 
Department 


tion of 
gion, 


re- 


The full text follows: 
be 


are 


A report that will 
and others 
the utilization of 


useful to engi- 
interested 
surtace 


who 
the 


neers in 


YEARLY JANG 
te watent ed 


S. | 


Bennington and Saratoga, and be | 


Roman letters. | 
On ribbon scrolls in both upper corners | 


corners | 
* with the word | 


To the left of the central design | 


» and | 
and for the benefit of | 


be | 


“Oriskany” | 


ed panel near the top of the | 


cor- | 


, Romegs 


of | 


Geological | 
ior, it | 
1 of | 


waters of | 


the Ohio River Basin ha just been issued | 


as Water Supply Paper 583 of the Geo- 
logical Survey. This is one of a 


of 14 annual reports that present the re- 


series | 


sults of stream-flow measurements made | 


throughout the United States by the 
Geological Survey. The records include 
descriptions of the stations at which the 
measurements were made and tables of 
the daily and monthly discharge of the 
streams. 

The Geological 
measuring the streams of the United 
States since 1888, when the work was 
begun in connection with special studies 
of water available for irrigation, 
since 1895 the Congressional appropria- 
tions for the Geological Survey 
earried annual _ items 
streams.”” Asa result 
stream flow have been 
5,000 points in the United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii. On July 1, 1927, 
the Geological Survey and cooperating 
organizations were 
1,700 stream-gaging stations. 

The Ohio River water 
comprises some 500 pages and may 
obtained from the Sti perintendent. 
Documents, Washington, D. C, 


Survey has 


for 
measurements 
al 


“gaging 
of 


made about 


“upply report 
be 


of 


| 


been 


and | 


The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 








|Twelve Bids Ope een | 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ S Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department to establish 
combined airplane and ship mail trans- 
Atlantic service as soon as bidders can 
be interested in project, planes to meet 
incoming ships far at sea and overhaul- 
ing outgoing vessels with late mail. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


| 


Middle West said to be showing stinn- | 


ulated interest in “development 
commercial aviation. 

Page 1, Cel. 6 
bids opened for operation 


mail routes. 


Twelve 
of five air 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Secretary of Navy admonishes fliers 


for sending S. 0. S. and then continuing | 


‘n route. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Canada to separate civil and military 
branches of aviation. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Agriculture 


Canada makes preparations 
World Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, July 27. 

Page 5, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timates world wheat production will 
nearly equal that of 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Chart indicative of wholesale wheat 
and corn prices. ,. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Daily fruit, butter, cheese, 
and grain market price analyses. 


Page 5 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
price manipulation complaint against 
American Tobacco Company and Chi- 
cago Tobacco Jobbers Association. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Automotive Industr y 


Patent claims on internal combustion 
engine are held by Court of Appeals, 
3rd Cir., to be valid but not infringed. 
(General Mot Co. v. Deppe and 
Deppe.) 


vegetable, 


rs 


Page 11, Col. 2 

More than half of automobiles sales 

in United States are reported as re- 
placements. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Banking o-F inance 


Finance Diviadon, Department of 
Commerce, reports offerings of foreign 
issues in United States in second quar- 
ter of 1927 totaled $411,211,375, 
which $258,296,000 was in governmental 
issues and $152,915,375 corporation is- 
sues. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Mexican Treasury proposes to sta- 
bilize silver peso at parity with gold 
by demonetizing much of silver coinage. 

Page 1, 

Board Tax Appeals holds taxes 
paid by bank upon income of officer is 
income 
(Old Colony Trust Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


of 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis | 
reports slightly larger volume of busi- | 
° . . . . . | 

ness in its district during June than in | 


May. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Accumulative statement of the condi- 
tion of the United States Treasury. 
Page 7 
Transactions in the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Veterans’ Bureau makes payments of 
$135,000 within few days to different 
yanks on defaulted bonus 
10tes, 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Two counterfeit notes reported 
covered by Secret Service 
rreasury Department. 
Page 7, 
to individual accounts report- 
banks in leading cities declined 
week ended July 13. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Foreign banks hold balances in mem- 
ber banks of Federal Reserve 
totaling $573,590.000. 


Debits 
a by 


luring 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Foreign exchange rates, 


Page 7 | 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New 
or © 


books received at the Library 
ongress, 

Col. 
Govern- 


Page 4, 


Publications issued by the 
ment 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Decline 


chemicals. 


noted in June prices 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Child Welfare 


Cc ontinuation | of full | text of radio ad- 


For Five Air Routes 


| John 


[Continued from Puge 1.) 


for 


Col. 1 | 


of | 


Col. 4 | 


to him in year in which paid. | 


certificate | 
| fluctuations for 


dis- | 
Division of | 


Col. 1 | 


System | 


$3 per pound, whereas the bidders asked 
from 4515 


| Key West to Havana route. 


have | 


maintaining about | 


No awards were made. 
received and tabulated. 
orally that contracts would not be 
for a week or ten days. 

Contestants and Tenders. 

The names of the bidders, their 
dresses, number, type and speed 
planes 
poundage basis 

Abany 


Syracuse, 


The bids were 


of 


follow in tabulated form: 
to Cleveland, via Schenectady, 
Rochester and Buffalo: 
Continental Air Lines, Cleveland, 
Ray P. Cunningham, president. 


©... 
W aco- 


to 46 cents per pound for the | 


of | 
| @ecline because of holiday July 4. 


|} in May. 


| Senate, 
| election in 1926 (James A. Reed et al v. 
| County 


Construction 


| Copp 


| against corporations be cut to 10 per | 
| phia reports decline in industrial em- 


| Sheep & Lamb Co.) 


Cotton 


the | 


| rice 
>| Education 


| approximately 


Foodstuffs 


for | 


ten type; 
| amount of bid, $1.22. 


| or 
$1.37 


iress by Public Health Service suggest- 
ng cod liver oil as preventive of 
‘icketts. 


Coal 


Wholesale coal and coke prices indi- 
cated on Department of Commerce 
chart. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Coal output for week ended July 9 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Commerce-T rade 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis | 
reports slightly larger volume of busi- 
ness in its district during June than | 


Page 7, Col, 7 
Germany urges International Cén- 
ference the measures ~be taken to give 
effect to tariff reform. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Export trade by States reviewed by 
Department of Commerce for first | 
quarter of 1927 





Page 9, Col. 6 | 
Amusements in Paris show higher 
returns for 1926 than for 1925. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Wholesale price index chart by *the 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 





Page 9, Col. 1 
price analysis. 
Page 5 


Daily commodity 


Congress 


Full te xt of opinion by District Court, 
Pa., holding it is without jurisdiction to 
compel local authorities to produce for 
examination by special committee of | 
the ballots cast in senatorial 


} 


Commissioners of Delaware | 


County, Pa., et al.) 


Page 10 | 


Decline noted in June wholesale 
prices of building materials. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


er 

Chart indicative of wholesale price | 
fluctuations in copper ingots. 
Page 


Cor porations 

Senator Copeland 
doubt Congress will 
coming session, and 


9, Col. 3 


says there is no 
reduce taxes at 
suggests levy | 


cent. 
Page 7. Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals holds cash | 
value of promissory notes paid to cor- | 
poration for stock constitutes invested | 
capital. (American Steel Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Board of Tax Appeals holds pay- 
ments on preferred stock dividends are 
not interest on indebtedness. (William 
Cluff Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 | 
Board of Tax Appeals holds consent 
agreement continues in force after | 
enactment of 1924 Act. (Cunningham | 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Official standards for grading cotton- 
seed being worked out by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Chart illustrative of wholesale price 
cotton. 

Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


' 


Court Decisions 


See | 


special Index and Law Digest on 


page 11. 
Customs 


Customs Court fixes duty on turbine 
steam engines with electrical ma- 
chinery. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Customs Court rules paper rosettes 
not to be classed as fans. 

Page 9, Col. 
reclassifies rugs 0 
at 40 per cent. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


” 
3 
Customs Court f 


and fixes duty 


Educational system of Army includes 
200 courses. 
Page >, 





Col. 1 


Daily and 


cheese 


vegetable, butter 
price analyses. 


fruit, 

market 

Page 5 

Decline noted in June wholesale food 
prices. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


5 planes, speed, 90-100 miles, 
Buffalo Air Lines, 
M. Scatterfield. 


Waco; 8 planes, 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Fairchild, Stinson, 
speed, 130 miles, 

Colonial Western 


Airways, Inc., New 


York, John F, O’Ryan, president. Cabin 
Mono; 


5 planes, speed, 100-140 miles, 


| $1.11. 


It was stated | 
made | 


ad- | 


and the amount of the bid on a | 


P. Riddle, 
wind 


$2.47. 


P. Riddle, 
wind 
$1.95. 


5 planes, 125 miles, 


Emory-Riddle ©., 4. 
Whirl- 


miles, 


Co., Cincinnati, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Waco-ten; 6 planes, 130 


Cleveland to Louisville, via Akron, 


Columbus and Dayton: 


Emcry-Riddle Co., O.; a 
Whirl- | 


miles, 


Cincinnati, 
secretary-treasurer. 
W aco-ten: 5 planes, 139 
F. Tryon Mengel, Louisville, Ky. Hess, 
$2.23, ‘ 


| ministration 


| Department 
| ended July 16; four adjustments made. 


Foreign Affairs 


Names of Senators and Congress- 
men who will attend conference on 
Interparliamentary Union in Paris, Au- 
gust 25. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Investigation started of British ad- 
of PaleStine and Trans- 
Hordan mandates. 

Page 1, Col, 5 

Germany urges International Con- 
ference the measures be taken to give 
effect to tariff reform. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Claims of United States and Great | 


| Packers 


Britain for war-time emergencies are 
‘ounterbalanced. 

Page 2, 
Washburn reports 


Ambassador loss 


| of life and burning of Palace of Jus- 


tice from riots in Vienna, Austria. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Revolutionary plot in Bolivia is ended 
with arrest of twenty. 
Page 3, 


Forestry 


Northeastern Research Council in- 
spects study of relation of weather to 
forest fire hazards. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions 
‘counting Office. 


of the General Ac- 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 


| H. H. Billany describes the activities of 
| the Rural Mail Service. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Highways 


Total of 19,492 miles of roads sur- 
faced during 1926 by State Highway 
systems. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


Senator Edwards asked to favor con- 
ference on control of floods. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
supply of Ohio 
by Geological 


water 
issued 


report on 
River Basin 

Survey. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


Chart illustrative of wholesale price 


| fluctuations in pig iron and steel beams. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Labor 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 

ployment and wages paid in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Nine new labor disputes reported to 

of Labor during week 


Page 4, Col. 
Department of Labor reports aati 
in general level of wholesale prices in 


June. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Leather 


Wholesale price fluctuations in boot 
and shoe leathers indicated on chart. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


| Lumber 


Chart indicative of wholesale sais | 


fluctuations of southern pine lumber. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


Photoengravers advised to cooperate 
with Bureau of Standards in research 
to solve problems of industry. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Chart indicative of wholesale prices 
of various manufactured commodities. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Milling . 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timates world wheat production will 
nearly equal that of 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Chart indicative of wholesale wheat 
and flour prices. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 5 
National Defense 


Old fort near Rome, N. Y-, desig- 
nated “Fort Schuyler, formerly Fort 
Stanwix” to avoid confusion. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Army shoes garrison wear to 
have rubber 


for 

heels. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 

Orders issued to the personnel of Ae 
Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Continental Air Lines, Cleveland, 
A. P. Cunningham, president. Waco-ten; 
5 planes, 100 miles, $1.22. 

Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
Cc. B. Whitney, president. 
Travelair, Waco; 8 planes, 
$1.96. 

Dallas to Galveston via Houston. 

Seth W. Barwise, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Travelair, 3 paanes, 110-135 miles, $2.89, 

William H. Dunning, Jr., Fort Worth, 
Tex., Fokker, Universal, 4 planes, 92 
miles, $3.00. 

Dallas to San Antonio via Waco and 
Austin. 

San Antonio Aviation and Motor 
School, San Antonio; Tex., W. F. Long, 
president, Swallow, Travelair, 5 planes, 
90-120 miles, $2.90. 

William H. Dunning, 
Tex., Fokker, Universal, 
miles, $3.00, 


Seth W. Barwise, Fort Worth, Tex, 


New York, 
Fairchild, 
150 miles, 


Jr., 
6 planes, 


Col. 3 | 


Col. 3 | 
| page 11. 


, arded for 20,000 head- 
graves of veterans. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Educational system of Army includes 
approximately 200 courses. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
awarded for 


Contrac 
stones to: 


Engineering. trophies 
fiscal year. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


| Oil 


| Public Lands 


| price analyses. 


| gists engaged in dispensing liquors. 








Scale - ta 


°..| Higher Commutation Value 


Fort Worth | 
90 | 


| at 


| son ration for 





Wholesale prices of petroleum indi- 
cated on Department of Commerce 
chart. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Wholesale price chart indicative of | 
hides, cattle, hogs and hams. 

Page 9, Col. 3 
livestock market 


Daily meat and 


Page 5 


Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department to establish 
combined airplane and ship mail trans- 
Atlantic service as soon as bidders can 
be interested in project, planes to meet 
incoming hips far at sea and overhaul- 
ing outgoing vessels with late mail. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Twelve bids opened for operation 
of five air mail routes. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
H. H. Billany describes the activities of | 
the Rural Mail Service. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

New issue of two cent stamps plan- 
ned to commemorate Independence of 
Vermont. 

Page 12, Col. 1 





Prohibition 
Prohibition Commissioner 
policy in dealing with doctors and.drug- 


outlines | 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Weekly review of communicable dis- | 
eases, 
9 


“=>; 


Page Col. 7 


Natural ice well reported hidden in 
extinct volcanic creater, Idaho. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Radio 


Proposed radio regulation in South 
Africa would penalize unreported sale 
of receiving apparatus to unlicensed 
listener. 
. Page 2, Col. 2 


. 
Railroads 
Records show proposab to unify con- 
trol of Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific is partly in line with suggestion 
made by president of Chicago, Burling- | 
ton & Quicy to consolidate Western | 
railroads into four systems. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Tariff schedules proposing freight 
rates on iron and steel articles imported | 
Gulf points, in purported compli- 
ance with order are found to be un- 
| justified and are ordered suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 
Tentative valuation reports pee 
for Chicago River & Indiana Railroad 
and Hartford & New York Transporta- 
tion Company. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Baltimore & Ohio files brief in an- 
swer to opposition of minority stock- 
holders to proposed method of reissue 
of common stock. a 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Freight rates on zine concentrates 
from Joplin, Mo.-Miami, Okla., ore field | 
to eastern points not unreasonable or 
unlawful. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Pere Marquette application to isssue | 
$9,009,200 of common stock as dividend | 
is unopposed at hearing. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Belt Railroad valued 





Indiana Harbor 
at $6,700,000. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
New York Central protests final 
value fied in tentative report on its va- 
rious properties. 
7, Col. 1 


proposed 


Page 
of 





Suspension is made 
freight changes on cotton. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Proposed schedules on potatoes from 
Montana suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad 
seeks authority to build extension. | 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


For Army Ration Is Fixed 


The commutation value of the garri- 
enlisted men for the 1928 
fiscal year has been fixed at 50 cents 
per ration by an Army order just issued 
by the War Department. The value 
of the ration in the fiscal year 1927 was 
33 cents. 


Deavitele. 3 lees 35 osthes, $2. 89. 

Key West to Havana, Cuba, marrying 
ordinary first class mail, 

Pan American Airways, Inc. New 
York City, John K. Montgomery, vice- 
president, 3-engine Fokker or Ford, 3 
planes, 115 miles, $0.405. 

Cuban-American Air Lines, Inc., Mi- 
ami, Fla., Curtiss Flying Boat, 2 planes, 
100 miles, $0.46. 


| finds bones of small 


| banks 


Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 7 
Summary of rate hearings. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Reclamation 


Federal uppropriation necessary to 
complete preliminary surveys of recla- 
mation project for Columbia River 
Basin. 


Rubber 


Wholesale price of crude rubber in- 


Page 1, Col. 3 


| dicated on Department of Commerce 


chart. 


= Page 9, Col. 3 


Science 


Assistant Secretary of Smithsonian 

extinct animals 

on expedition in Haiti and Dominican 
Republic. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Reports of appearance of meteors re- 

ceived from three American steamships 


| by Hydrographic Office. 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Coast and Geodetic Survey describes 

highly accurate level rods used in its 
work. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Shipping 


Post Office Department to establish 


| combined airplane and ship mail trans- 


Atlantic service as soon as bidders can 


| be interested in project, planes to meet 


incoming ships far at sea and overhaul- 
ing outgoing vessels with late mail. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Increase in world shipbuilding may 
indicate return to pre-war volume of 
production is under way. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Merchant Fleet Corporation con- 
tracts for bunker coal requirement at 
two ports in Scotland. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


| Silk 


Raw silk wholesale price fluctuations . 
indicated on Department of Commerce 
chart. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


| Sugar 


Chart indicative of wholesale prices 
of raw and granulated sugar. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


| Taxation 


Senator Copeland says there is no 
joubt Congress will reduce taxes at 
zoming session, and suggests levy 
against corporations be cut to 10 per 
cent. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8 


Textiles 


Woolen manufacturing company pro- 
ooses to build power plant across New 
River in’ Virginia. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Wholesale price index chart for cot- 
ton worsted yarns and cotton print 


cloth. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Tobacco 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
price manipulation complaint against 
American Tobacco Company and Chi- 
cago Tobacco Jobbers Association. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau makes payments of 
$135,000 within few days to different 
on defaulted bonus certificate 
1otes. ‘ 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Contracts awarded for 20,000 head- 


| stones to mark graves of veterans. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
on loans to veterans. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


W ater Power 


Woolen manufacturing company pro- 


Orders issued 


; poses to build power plant across New 
River in Virginia. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Wholesale Trade 


Department of Labor reports decline 
in general level of wholesale prices in 
June. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Chart indicative of wholesale prices 
of various commodities, 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Wool 


Wholesale 
‘hart. 


wool prices shown on 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily wool market price analysis. 


_Page 5 5 


The full text of the order, 
came-effective July 1, follows: 


| 
' 
| The commutation value of the garrison 
} enlisted men of the Army, 
the 


ration for 
except tne Philippine Scouts, for 











| 
| 
| 


which be- 


fiscal year 1928 is fixed at 50 cents per 
ration. The commutation value of the 
garrison ration for the Philippine Scouts 
for the fiscal year 1928 is fixed at 25 
cents per ration. « 

The foregoing values will be effective 
from July 1, 1927, and will have appli- 
cation to the commutation of the money 
value ‘of the ration due on account of 
furlough, but they will not apply to 
credits due organizations on rations and 
savings accounts. 

2. The commutation value of the gar- 
rison ration for students of the advanced 
course, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
for the fiscal year 1928 is fixed at 30 
cents per ration, 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Ocean Mail Line 


Proposed Using 
Planes and Ships 


The Post Office Department 
Hopes to Establish Service, 
Flyers Meeting Liners 
Far at Sea. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd’s sugges- 
tion for a combined ship and airplane 
service across the Atlantic, involving the 
meeting of incoming ships 500 or 1,000 
miles at sea and the overhauling of out- 
going ships with last-minute passengers 
and mail, is not a new one, according to 
a statement issued on Juky 16 by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W- 
Irving Glover, in charge of air mail and 
transportation. 

The statement, in full text, continues: 

For nearly two years the Post Office 
Department has been trying to interest 
aviation concerns in the proposition, but 
as yet has not received sufficient encour- 
agement to warrant the calling for bids. 

Similar Services Operating. 

Similar-services have been in opera- 
tion by the Department for four years 
between New Orleans, La., and the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and for seven years 
between Seattle, Wash., and Victoria, 
B. C. Each of these routes saves from 
24 to 48 hours in the handling of mail, 
and in the case of outgoing mail which 
misses a steamer in either of the ports 
the airplane service, by catching the ves- 
sel, often saves a weck or more of time. 

It has been the desire of Mr. Glover 
to inaugurate a similar service out of 
the port of New York, using seaplanes, 
which could land in the water far out 
to sea and take on mail and passengers 
from incoming ships and overhaul out- 
going vessels with foreign-destined let- 
ters and passengers. The Department 
has the funds with which to enter into 
contract for such a service, and as soon 
as contractors can be found willing to 
bid on it, bids will be asked for, Mr. 
Glover said. 


Extra Charge Required. 

A service charge, the amount of which 
has not yet been worked out, would be 
added to the regular postage rate on the 
proposed service. No such charge is 
made on the present routes out of New 
Orleans and Seattle, but it would be 
necessary on an Atlantic service becausg 
of the greater distance and the tnerenaolt yy: 
hazards. 

Another proposition under considera- 
tion by the Department is the proposal 
to operate this service from Newfound- 
land or New Brunswick, catching the 
trans-Atlantic liners as they round the 
great circle in the vicinity of those lands, 
and connecting with a land air service 
between Newfoundland or New Bruns- 
wick and New York. This would save 
even more time than the other proposal, 
but would involve the establishment of 
an international air service, for which 
funds could not at this time be diverted. 


Ice Well Is Found 
In Extinct Volcano 


* 


Supply of Water Also Comes 
from Lava Pits in Idaho 
National Monument. 


Thirty feet inside the throat of an ex- 
tinct voleanic cratér in the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument, Idaho, there 
is hidden a natural ice well, the National 
Park Service, Department of the Inte- 
rior, has just stated orally. 

Here, in spite of the semiarid charac- 
ter of the area, a pile of smow about eight 
feet high remains unmelted throughout 
the year, owing to its protected location, 
it was said. The Service explained that 
it may be reached by means of a ladder, 
and ice water or snow may be had on the 
hottest summer day. 


Springs in Volcanic Pits. 

“Another unusual supply of water in 
this semiarid district, the Service me 
“comes from springs in voleanic pits. * 
one of these springs the water has been 
found to have a temperature of 34 de- 
grees while the air temperature was 90. 
Water is also found in the laval tunnels, 
where it has percolated downward 
through the lava cracks. In these tun- 
nels the water collects im pools, and in 
some places ice is found. 

“The Craters of the Moon National 
Monument is the most recent example 
of fissure eruption in the United States. 
It receives its name from its close re- 
semblance to the surface of the moon as 
soon seen through a telescope. 


Lava Devoid of Vegetation. 

“It is believed by scientists that the 
volcanic eruptions in this area lasted 
spasmbdically over a period of at least 
a thousand years, and that the final erup- 
tions may have occurred only a few hum- 
dred years ago. 

The newer lava in the northern part 
of the monument is devoid of vegetation 
with the exception of a few lichens, and 
on the cinder cones occasional tufts of 
wild barley and a few stunted pinon 
trees, The older lava in the southern 
part supports a sparse growth of grass, 
brush and stunted pines, and in the 
spring some wild flowers. 

“Some of the lava tunnels are 30 feet 
in diameter and several hundred feet 
long. They were probably formed by 
lava flowing out from under an already 
hardened crust which was strong enough 
to remain standing. In them are beauti- 
ful blue and red lava stalactites and 
stalagmites, and other. formations,” 4 





